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This edition of Mill's chief ethical writings is designed 
for the use of those who are heginning the study of 
moral science, and has been prepared in the belief 
that there is no better introduction to this subject than 
an accurate knowledge of Mill's ethical theory. Mill’s 
writings care useful, not only because they mark , a' 
period of, change in English. Philosophy/ but also 
because they possess qualities of thought- and ex- 
pression which give permanent weight to their specu.- 
lative ■ freedom and precision. To ' study them is an 
.education in- ethics., both because they treat the chief 
topics of. the science in a broad and vigorous .way, and 
because they evoke , t.he mood of mind which, is ap- 
propriate to .the whole subject. It is v’ery important' 
that .the student ' should approach the problems of' moral 
expeiieiice in a, .treatment of them which maintains the 
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account of I\Iiirs ethical theory is presented. The 
editions of Mill’s works referred to in the notes are 
the most recent Library Editions, except in the cases 
of the ^ System of Logic/ ^ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy/ and ‘ Liberty/ in which it seemed best to use the 
People’s Editions. 

The introductory Essays, on Mill’s theory of method, 
are intended to guide the student in his interpretation 
and criticism of the ethical writings, and to connect 
these writings with Slill’s philosophy as a whole, and 
witli his place in the development of speculation. I 
have to thank the Rev. A. Halliday Douglas, of Cam- 
bridge, for revising the pnoof-sheets of these Essays. 

I am indebted to Miss Helen Taylor for a most 
generous permission to reprint the ‘Utilitarianism/ and 
to make use of the other writings from which I have 
quoted. 

CHAELES DOUGLAS. 
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ESSAY I 

ETHICS AHD INDUCTION 

The method of the science of ethics must be con- 
sidered in any careful study of moral questions; for 
most of the variations 'which occur in the definition 
of the moral life are the issue of differences in the 
method by which the facts of morality are approached ; 
and there is no result of moral science that does not 
bear traces of the way in which it has been discovered 
or established. 

For the student of John Stuart Mill, the subject 
of ethical method has a peculiar interest : it may even 
be said to form the central topic of Mill’s philosophy. 
His investigation of it connects his work as a logician 
with those practical interests to which his mind was 
most constantly directed ; ^ and his idea of the way in 
which morals and politics are to be studied has a very 
direct influence upon all the more important parts of 
his theory of those subjects. It was his interest in the 
logic of ethics which chiefly brought about his rejection 
of the unsystematic views of morality which were pire- 
1 Pp. 3 ff. 
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valent in his day. It was this iiiu-r.ist 
made him sensible of the imporltim-e of 
as a moralist, and wliich afterwards sa 
Bentham’s influence over liis mind, ii 
changes in his plnlosopliieal opinions. 

It was because :jfill was a logician 
moralist that the yncstion of method a 
the p-oportions in which he saw it; ai 

of his idea of etiiical method ajtpear.s 
opinions which are most afleeted by his 
His attempt to create a kigic of ethic* 
one hand, in his utilitarian view of m 
the other hand, in his detcnninistie s 
conduct; and, quite apart from the wav 
sought to elaborate tl.em in tl,,. ,U,tail 
conduct and morals, tliese two .-onee 
common meaning: they ],ot!i exi.rcw 
morality by which Mill’s work is i„sp 
that It is a matter of reasoning a«d « 
account of which must answer to conci 
be capable of consistent statement and ret, 
Mills “Utilitarian'’ view of the mora 
-that ,t consists in the pleasure-value 
sequences-must be understood as a cri 
mtuitional philosophy of morals. His 
chiefly directed against the idea of man 
set forth by Whewell. Whewell, indeed 

O , but these reasons are found in 
'Pp. 214-216. .. 
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Wien coHiornnty to rules, wliilo both the ground of 
these rules and the relation of acts to them are left 
unexplained, a science of etliics is out of the tpiestiou. 
Mill desired to find an objective veriliahle criterion of 
right and wrong in conduct, and his dcmund for such a 
criterion could hardly have exj.ressed itself otherwise 
thari iu^that appeal to tlie consequences of actions 
which L tilitarianism makes.* This was )i method of 
ethical science — a way of explaining the moral con- 
sciousness- which lay rea.ly t<i his hand, and in the 
use of which ho had been originiilly trained. That 
unity of moral action with it.s consequences, which 
it has been the virtue of Hedonism to assert, offered 
a ready escape from mere dogmatism on moral sub- 
jects. Since consequences can be known and can be 
estimated by their pleasure- value, the acts to wliich 
they belong can be criticised in rirtue of their tend- 
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from English moralists who went before him. It has, 
indeed, never been found possible entirely to ignore the 
relation of the effects of conduct to its morality; and 
the attempt to make light of this relation has been 
apt to provoke an exaggerated estimate of its im- 
portance, and even a fictitious isolation of consequencev^ 
from the conduct which produces them. It is only 
natural, however, that the significance of the effects of 
action should have been perceived with special clear- 
ness in England ; since English philosophy has chiefly 
been the creation not of academic specialists, but of men 
of affairs, whose practical interests it continually reflects. 
The consequences of action were never wholly forgotten 
by any of the earlier English moralists, in their attempts 
to explain the nature and ground of the moral judg- 
ment; and, more than a century before the publication 
of Milks ‘Utilitarianism,’ Hume’s ‘Inquiry into the 
Principles of Morals ’ (1761) had argued that acts are 
judged to be right because they are found to be “ use- 
ful or agreeable to ourselves or others.” Impelled by 
the same interest which actuated Mill — the desire 
to find a single ground for the approval and disapproval 
which moral judgments express — Hume had made an 
inductive comparison of the judgments in question; 
and his inquiry led to the result that actions need only 
be useful or agreeable in order that they may be called 
virtuous. 

The view which Hume arrived at in this inductive 
and psychological way became an important part of 
Paley’s ‘ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy ’ 




Kiiooji. raieys aoctnne ot moral obligation makoa 
morality consist in obedience to a divine command; 
but, while he thus understands virtue as art ion which 
is done “in obedience to the will of CiiKl, and for 
the sake of e\'erlasting happiness, ” lie yet maintains 
that, in itself, it is “the doing good to mankind.”* 
Paley’s main work as a morulist was not so much 
to define the idea of “general happinciss” as to show 
its application to moral and social coiidit-ioms, and the 
rules of conduct that can be derived from it. Wink* 
the motive of his ethics is mainly theological, the 
chief interest of his system is political It cannot 
indeed be denied that Paleys use of the utilitarian 
principle is very carefully limited. He i.s ileeply 
attached to the sfaim qtw — thc imstitutioiis and 
moralities of his day ; and his utilitarianisiu is little 
more than an aceidontal weapon by which to defend 
conclusions already present to his' mind. He is in- 
tent ^rather upon finding “utilitarian roa.sons by the 
way” for existing practices which he desires to sun- 
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further in Bentham’s system. Bentham gives consis- 
tent effect to the idea that acts are made good or 
bad by their relation to general happiness: he makes 
this the whole, and not merely a subordinate part, 
of the meaning of virtue; and his argument is thus 
free from the embarrassments in which Paley had 
been involved by his theological doctrine of obli- 
gation, and by the necessity, which this doctrine 
had laid upon him, of showing a correspondence be- 
tween the elements of a definition made up of such 
diverse material as “the will of God,” “everlasting 
happiness,” and “the doing good to mankind.” The 
fact that he made “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” a complete definition of the stand- 
ard of morals gave Bentham’s work its peculiar sig- 
nificance in the development of English ethics; and 
the consistency with which he repudiated all other 
grounds of judgment, and made the utilitarian prin- 
ciple a foundation for actual law and actual morality, 
gave to his system that logical coherence which was 
the secret of its power. 

It was this coherent unity of Bentham’s system of 
ethics — the degree in which it made a single principle 
determine all the variety of moral rules — that recom- 
mended it to Mill. In sharp contrast to the unsys- 
tematic speculations by which the application of moral 
rules to conduct and the foundation of these rules 
themselves were left obscure, this system offered a 
definite principle of judgment, derived from experi- 
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enee and fitted both to be the ground of moral rules 
and to determine their application.* Mill find.s in 
Bentham the true moralist, the scientific student of 
morals who analyses the facts, and doe.s not make 
general or abstract statements of them do duty for 
the real details.^ 

This way of explaining morality, then— this judg. 
ment of acts by their consequences alone— was Slill’s 
most obxious escape from the diflicuity in which he 
found himself; and his adontion of it. WflC’ friT* Llftn 


Wits atiuessary issue ot im liemand for a scientific 

theory of ethics. In this direction, and in no other, 
he sa%v a possible explanation ot moral judgments-^^a 
single and objective reason for (hem. Tim appeal to 
consequences brought the grounds of morality within 
reach of experience, and iiitrodiiced that pos.sibility of 
verification without which scientific knowledge caiinot 
exist. If. thus made inductiou— which is, for Mill, the 
only ground of real knowledge — applicable to the moral 
aspect of conduct ; and it offered ii lest of the worth of 
ordinary moral opinion.* 

The same interest in an inductive .science of human 
conduct which disposes Mill to adopt the utilitarian 
standard of morality, appears also in his determinism. 
This part of his theory does not arise from any failure, 
on Mills part, to appreciate the reality or worth of 
the indmdual human mind. It is not, with him, a 
eonsequence of any disposition to make little of the 
human will in comparison with the universal order 

* Pp. 83 note 1, 128 note 1, 214. s j.,,. oig 
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of which it is a part. Mill sees, indeed, that man's life 
is bound up with the order of nature, from which he 
comes, and to which he must perpetually adapt him- 
self ; ^ but this does not prevent him from acknowledging 
that man's relation to his world is partly the product of 
his own will, nor from finding in human personality the 
chief factor in social development as well as the end in 
relation to which alone conduct and social arrangements 
and the natural order itself can be criticised*^ His in- 
terest in the free development of the individual human 
being is so great that he has laid himself open, in more 
than one argument, to the charge of political individ- 
ualism ; and it is characteristic of his mind to conceive 
ail interests and problems wholly in relation to indi- 
vidual persons and their needs. Mill's deterministic 
account of volition is thus not the outcome, in his case, 
of that unwillingness to admit the reality of personal 
life which has sometimes been responsible for similar 
opinions. 

The very terms in which Mill states his theory of 
the determination of conduct point to the source of 
his interest in it. He expressly rejects the idea of a 
compulsion of voluntary acts, and lie declines to use 
the word ^‘necessity," on the ground that it conveys 
a misleading view of the whole question. What he 
argues for is simply the existence, in human conduct 
and character, of the causal relation which obtains 
in the non -human or natural world. He does not 
understand causality to involve any “ necessity " or 


^ P, 209. 


^ P. 154 note 1. 





“bond,” but regards it merely as a relation nf ‘nn. 
conditional sequence”; and ho maintains that this 
“unconditional sequence” obtains between human vo- 
litions and their antecedents. If we examine this 
doctrine, we find that it means for if ill neither more 
nor less than that it is i^ssible to form iiulijctious 
about human conduct. The idea of uncot, ditional 
relation, which is Mills only jaxsitive notion of 
causality, ha.s, for him, a merely logical u.se. He 

means no move by it than tlie po,s,sibility of inferrin<T 
one member of the relation from the other with com- 
plete certainty. Causality is a relation that .-xists 
only between elements iu tbo world of .nir e.xperi- 
ences, and not between these e.xperic«e...s as a whole 
and anything^ else. It is a eutegorv that determines 
individual objects of experience, jiml it belongs only 
to our knowledge of them.^ 

Mill never treats the causal relation as mon- or 
otlier than tl.e condition or pf.stulate of induction ; 
and when he affirms the existence of this relation in 
human conduct, he expimsly disclaims any other mean- 
ing than this which has been indicated He means 
only “that, given the motives which are present to 
an individual’s mind, and given likewise the character 
and disposition of the individual, the manner in which 
he will act might be unerringly inferred.” - The “ abs- 
tract possibility of being foreseen is all that he 
means to attribute to conduct, when he says tliat it 
IS subject to causal connection. To recsird it as 
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is simply to make it a possible object of inductive or 
scientific study~not a series of unrelated occurrences, 
but a part of the mental process, subject to its laws 
and influenced by all the elements which go to make 
the unity of mind or character. Even the view which 
Mill takes of the way in which volitions are caused — 
that ''will is the child of desire ” means only that 
acts of will do not exist in that complete independence 
which libertarian theories are apt to suggest, but are 
in vital relation to the whole mental life of the agent. 
Mill’s determinism is thus chiefly interesting to him 
as the postulate of a " science of human nature.’’ Voli- 
tion can only be made an object of scientific know- 
ledge, if it exhibits those invariable and unconditional 
uniformities of sequence which it is the office of in- 
duction to investigate, and if its causes are to be 
sought in the structure of a character whose elements 
exist in relation to each other.^ 

Both in Mill’s Utilitarianism, then, and in his de- 
terministic account of volition, we can trace the influ- 
ence of a theory of method from which his conception 
of the moral life and of social relations takes its distinc- 
tive character. He considers the method of ethics to 
be induction. He regards conduct as an object to the 
study of which the inductive methods can be applied 
with the same propriety as to any other set of phe- 
nomena ; and he uses the same methods to discover 
the principle by which moral judgments are deter- 
mined and the relation of actions to this principle. 

^ P. 159. 2 pp^ 7^ 26. 
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We have seea that the way was partli 
this theory of the methotl of (•tliie.'s hy the 
the study of morality had already taken 
But it is probable that Mill was also i: 
favour of such a conception of jlie subj( 
elements in his intf-lleetnal Iioritage. 

We learn from Jmr.s own stutement tl 

I hilosophical lladicalisni ’ was nourishei! 
bination of Eenrham's jtoint of vicnv with 
modern political economy, and with tli 
metaphysics”;! and while lliero can !« 
that Bentham’s intluence was decisi\’e in 
idea of the method of moral science, it if 
to ignore the presence of the otliei facjoi 
names. 

The economic theory of Bcnthiini and 1 
incurred considerable obligations to Iknttl 
tarian theory of morals and politics:** a 
the individualism and the hedonistic; etlih 
chology whicli political economy d.wived 
source are not essential to its inethods tii 
it can hardly be denied tlsat they have 
its development; but the growth of oconoi 
reacted in turn upon the utilittirian theory 
Political economy studies human conduct i 
relation to its eftects which utilitarianism 
Ihe utilitarianism of Palev. and still 
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that of Bentliam, is .essentially a political system of 
ethics: it is a system in which the idea of the social 
consequences of action plays a leading part; and 
political economy, which is the scientific study of 
certain social efiects of^ conduct, develops the idea of 
these efiects, and so contiibutes to the utilitarian con- 
ception of ethical method. 

The development of the theory of knowledge follows 
rather than precedes the growth of knowledge itself, 
for it is never possible to give a reasoned account of 
a scientific method until the method has actually been 
made use of. Beiitham had practised, and economic 
science had developed, the judgment of actions accord- 
ing to their social consequences ; and this made it 
possible to define a method of ethical science founded 
upon this way of judging conduct. 

An efiect of economic studies, which is even more 
evident, is the increased knowledge which they give 
of the consequences of actions. Every advance in 
the precision or the extent of our knowledge of eco- 
nomic laws tends to connect conduct with a wider 
range of effects ; and in proportion as the results of 
actions are seen to be bound up with them, these 
actions cease to be imagined or considered in abs- 
traction or isolation. The intention is weighted with 
the foresight of consequences which become part of 
itself ; and it is judged as an intention or consent to 
produce the efiects which obviously issue from it. In 
this way economic science, tending as it does to make 
the idea of every action include an increasing range of 
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social consequences, renders the neglect of tlies, 
sequences in the judgment of conduct a vi( 

impossible abstraction. 

It appears, then, that tlie habit of judgin. 
according to their conse(inencef;, 
of these consequences in detail, g 
of economic theory, which thus 
development of an 
science 


iicnons 

and the knowledge 
I'cvv with the giowth 
contributed to the 
expericniial method of 
It is a natural result of Mill 
only to the work of Itentham, but also to the t 
of political economy, that he should 
tematic expression to the view of etl 
he inherited; and that, while his jiredt 
the most part merely adoptcil, wit hunt 
method or another, lie should 
defining it and showiii; 

While Mill’s 
tliis way, with his 
the problem of the 
theory of the determiii; 

important aspect of r 

objective study of human life, 
application, it regards man merely as i 
in the production, distribution, and 
wealth; and it omits all consideration of ids 
except in so far as it is possible 
to estimate their consequences. If the 
human conduct expressed in Eicardt 
was hypothetical or abstract, rathe 
inductive study, Mdthus at all eve 


ethical 
relation, not 
radition 
^uve a more sys- 
liciil methcal which 
•ct‘s,sors had for 
argument, this 
perceive the necessity of 
tg its propriet)- and lusefulness. 

's economic stu(iie,s cmiiect themselves, in 
application of indudivc method' to 
moral .standard, they also affect hi.s 

- iiitioii of conduct. It is an 

economic .science that it is a piu-ely 
Apart from its practical 
one of the factors 
■ consumption of 
- — s actions, 
to forecast them and 
conception of 
/s economic theory 
ir than a result of 
nits, in his theory 
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of population, had returned to a consideration of real 
motiv es, and had affirmed the dependence of man upon 
the natural order and its laws; and certainlj Mill’s’ 
account of the economic process does not give con- 
sistent effect to the abstract conception of motives from 
which he professedly reasons. In his use of the idea of a 
“standard of comfort,” Mill makes character— regarded 
as the concrete unity of desires and active tendencies 
—the determining element in the production and dis- 
tribution no less than in the consumption of wealth; 
for the standard of comfort represents the economic 
effect of character ; and it serves to determine both the 
“ energy of labour,” which forms so important a con- 
dition of production, and also the way in which wealth 
is distiibuted and used. Human conduct and character 
thus become an important part of the subject-matter of 
political economy, as Mill understands it ; and, in point 
of fact, it is largely by his interest in social science that 
Mill is led to formulate his deterministic account of 
personal life. According to his view of social science, 
it can only be constructed on the basis of a science 
of individual character; for society is essentially a 
community of individual persons, and there can be 
no well-founded theory of it which does not depend 
upon knowledge of the individuals who compose it.^ 
But a science of individual human persons — of 
conduct and character — postulates that existence in 
human life of the causal relation which is asserted 
by Mill’s determinism. Mill is interested in deter- 

1 Pp. 32, 39 note 1, 60. 
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lainism chiefly because it is the jmsiuliite of n 
of human nature," and })eoanse an “ etliol.)gi,>, 
of individual personality is the only true fo 
economic and social science. Accii.stonied I 
omic studies to the external view u{ hiimj 
which disposes the mind to 1, 
and to neglect differences 
he is the more ready to suppose tliat el 
and character occur in uniform 
of his deterministic po.stnlate- 
indiictively known. IVilitical 
it, implies the determini.stic ])o.stuliU<*. 
a rral application of the method of ..^t 
which detenu ini.sm warrants. 

If Miir.s economic stiidie.s are jiartly 
his idea of an inductive sciencif of eharncp: 
possible to ignore a like tendency in anuthe 
of which he .speak.s. “The Hartleian mt 
formed an important part of Infills early tra 
his study of Hartley’s account itf mental 
Imi-dly fail to intensify his determinism, h 
Hartley’s investigation of human consci.msn 
fessedly inductive study; but at least two o 
characteristic doctrines tend to corroborate 
minism which he frankly avow.s. In his ‘ ()1 
on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his ]i.xi 
(1748), he explains the whole of e.xperienct 
velopment of its simpler elements, ami comiec 
of consciousness with organic and .specially wit 
functions. 


ns econ- 
activity 

ay stre.ss U}«(n uniformitie.K 
in the cojidncl t.f imlividimhs, 
Imiigcsof conduct 
wny.s, niul to mako use 
-that conduct cun lie 
economy, as he conceives 
I and comstitutes 
tmlying c(»ndu(a 
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Hartley's was the earliest systematic attempt to 
explain the whole development of experience by the 
Association of Ideas. He accounted for the more com- 
plex feelings-— even such feelings as '‘the moral sense" 
and tlieopathy " — as developments of simpler mental 
conditions ; and association was the principle by which 
he explained their origin. Since liis day the associa- 
tion" theory has been developed so far beyond the 
point to which he brought it that Ms early attempt is 
now apt to be forgotten. But Hartley’s work is sig- 
nificant not only on account of his conclusions, important 
as these are, but also because Ms is practically the 
earliest attempt to furnish a complete analysis of mental 
function. Encumbered as it is with ethical and theo- 
logical reflections, his philosophy is primarily an induc- 
tive study of human consciousness, designed to show 
what its elements are, and by what process they are 
combined ; and his problem itself is hardly less sig- 
nificant, in relation to Mill’s view of moral science, than 
the solution which he offers. The theory of mental 
association, as Hartley explains it, is not only a state- 
ment of the mode in which states of consciousness 
succeed one another ; it contains also a fairly definite 
account of the process by which the mental complex 
acquires the character which it exhibits in our experi- 
ence. The doctrine that our more complex ideas reflect 
the mode in which our simpler experiences have actu- 
ally been combined in the past represents the content 
of consciousness as the product of circumstances: it 
implies a complete subordination of mental develop- 
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menfc to the order of external evojifc<j ; sind such a 
(jeption of the way in which onr iiienUi] tlispos 
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mental or internal process wliicli we liave ohservt 
the outer world of s})atiul exintence is inerely to 
this view of mental life in « .sli-litly alter<-(i for; 
words 5 and it is therefore worthy of note that, alth 
Mill does not always tippear to be ijnite satisfied 
the account which the Association I’syeliolopv giv( 
mental functions^ he never doubts the complete 
pendence of these functions upon the course of exU 
events, or the possibility which that dependence 
firms of studying conduct by the methods prope 
natural sciences.^ 

but, in relation t<) the method of nniral scieiiee i 
the extent of Hartley’s use of the principle of me 
association is less important than the interprotatioi 
that principle which is ollered hy his phy-siological ( 
ception of it. 

The basis of Hartley’s system of psychology and etl 
is a revised idea of nervous action. The earlier ph 
ology had Mowed without question the lead of tb 
physicists who explained light and heat and magnet; 
as imponderable fluids ; and it had conceived the fu 
fcion of nerves to be the transmission of such a fit 
Hartley, on the other hand, accounts for nervous act 
by a doctrine “taken from the hints concerning ; 
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performance of sensation and motion, which Sir Isaac 
Newton has given at the end of his Principia, and in 
the questions annexed to his Optics/" ^ We need not 
here examine in detail an hypothesis which, so far as 
its physiology of nervous action is concerned, has long 
been obsolete ; but it is worth remarking that Hartley’s 
starting-point is a physiological adaptation of Newton’s 
doctrine of ethereal vibrations. Hartley affirms that 
^'external objects imxoressed upon the Senses occasion, 
first in the Nerves on which they are impressed, and 
then in the Brain, vibrations of the small and, as one 
may say, infinitesimal medullary particles;”^ and he 
supposes that, when these vibrations are repeated, they 
tend to produce '"a Disposition to diminutive Vibra- 
tions,” ^ or “ Yibratiuncles/’ which correspond to them, 
or are their Miniatures.” It is by the connection 
which frequent concurrence of definite vibrations 
establishes between their miniatures that the associa- 
tion of the ideas or movements corresponding to these 
miniatures is determined. 

This idea, that mental association corresponds to 
nervous habit, is of considerable interest in relation 
to the method of mental and moral science. Hartley, 
it must be observed, although his whole theory turns 
on the answer to the question how “vibration” and 
“ association ” are related, has nothing more convincing 
to say than that “ the doctrine of vihratiom may ap^iear 
at first sight to have no connection with that of associa- 

1 Observations on Man, Part I. chap. i. 

= lb., Prop. IV. 3 Ib., Prop. Till. 
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application of inductive method. It is thus of no small 
importance for our knowledge of mental and moral sub- 
jects if we can connect them with that physical order 
which reveals causal connections, and which can be 
made the object of induction and scientific knowledge. 

It must be remembered that Mill himself adopts a 
critical attitude towards the use of physiological prin- 
ciples in the explanation of mental states. He is 
both too well aware of the difficulties of the method 
and too little intent upon system at any price to accept 
Hartley's artificially simple solution; and he argues, 
against Comte's similar reduction of psychology to 
physiology, that introspection is the essential method 
of our knowledge of mind, and that only tlie direct 
knowledge of mental facts which introspection gives 
can impart psychological meaning to physiological data.^ 

On the other hand, Mill actually adopts a physio- 
logical explanation when the incompleteness of purely 
psychological analysis is really brought home to him — 
as in the case of those phenomena which Hamilton and 
others had explained by the hypothesis of unconscious 
mental " modifications ; and he sometimes affirms the 
dependence of all exact psychology upon physiology.- 
Even when he does not do this, he seems to entertain 
a view of the functions of psychology which applies 
rather to such a physiological development of it as 
Hartley had suggested than to the mere description of 
mental states and changes. A psychology fitted to be 
the basis of ethology and of social science, and to dis- 
^ Pp. 36 ff., 39 note 1. P. 39 note 1. 


P. 39 note 1. 
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It has been suggested that Mills interest in psy- 
chology, and especially in Hartley’s development of it, 
is in some degree responsible for the application of in- 
ductive method to ethics which his determinism is 
meant to assert and vindicate. But Mills psycho- 
logical way of conceiving conduct has even more 
definite and characteristic effects on his theory of 
morality. 

Mill does not, indeed, profess to bring forward 
'' proof,” in the ordinary sense of the word, in support 
of his hedonistic theory of the moral end ; but neither 
does he hold himself excused from giving grounds for 
his belief that the “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” is the principle of moral judgment ; ^ and one 
of the main considerations which he urges in favour of 
this theory is the doctrine that happiness or pleasure is 
the only object of desire.- 

The hedonistic account of morality— the conclusion 
that the moral quality of actions depends upon their 
Pp. 86, 87, 146. 2 g; 
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velopment of ethical theory, the results of which were 
more directly transmitted to him by Bentham. But 
its influence on English thought, and especially Mill’s 
acceptance of it, must be explained, in part at all 
events, by its intimate connection with other philo- 
sophical theories. 

Mill himself, although his official conception of mor- 
ality depends for him on the acceptance of this doc- 
trine, wavers in his adherence to it ; ^ aud his hesita- 
tion suggests that his belief in it is due not so much to 
the direct pressure of facts as to its connection with 
a general theory by which he does not find it easy to 
abide consistently. The doctrine is, in truth, one of 
the most significant results of his psychological account 
of experience ; for if the attempt to explain experience 
resolves itself, as it generally does with Mill, into a 
statement of the way in which mental changes take 
place, and if subjective states are thus regarded as the 
whole object of knowledge, the hedonistic theory of 
motives is the most natural explanation of them that 
can be given. If we know nothing except our own 
minds and the changes which take place in them, it is 
easy to conclude that these changes form the object of 
all desire ; for desire takes its character from the ideas 
that determine it, aud we can desire only what we 
can think. How if the objects of desire are conceived 
merely as mental states, they are apt to lose their 
individual character, and to retain only that relation to 
the satisfaction of the personal subject which is their 
^ Fp. 23 and note 1, 147 If. 
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Mill’s idea of explanation is affected in the most signi- 
ficant way. 

The reduction of the known qualities of things to 
changes in the “ideas” of a thinking or knowing- 
subject had been made by Locke, and applied by 
Berkeley and Hume to an increasing range of objects ; 
and this was not merely a revised idea of what con- 
stitutes the real existence of the world we know. It 
contained an even more striking change in the con- 
ception of knowledge. For if knowledge be limited 
to the changes of the knowing consciousness itself, 
as Hume almost consistently argued, then experience 
can only be explained by a reduction of that con- 
sciousness to the lowest terms in which it can be 
expressed. Eeality, on this theory, is explained when 
we are able to say of what elements the knowing- 
process is built up> ; for it is simply a combination of 
ideas, and to know what these ideas are is to explain 
it. In this way introspective psychology became a 
philosophical system in the very period of its creation : 
and the discovery and development of the psycho- 
logical point of view impressed upon English philo- 
sophy an idea of explanation which determined the 
general character of Mill’s speculative outlook. The 
habit of identifying reality with ideas, which he learned 
from his English predecessors, led him to conceive the 
problem of philosophy as solved by the mere dis- 
covciy of the elements out of which the conscious 
process is compounded. He explicitly announces 
and actually makes use of this idea of explanation. 
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to say, they are^ true only within certain limits, and 
are not “the ultimate laws of human action,” or “the 
principles of human nature.” i “The really scientific 
lu IS, Mill tells us, “are not those emjpirical laws, 
but the causal laws which explain them ” ; 2 and the.se 
‘‘causal laws” which are the “universal laws of the 
hormation of Character ”3 cannot be ascertained by 
irect observation and experiment, but must be arrived 
at by deduction from the general laws of miiid.^ Psy- 
chology, therefore, which discovers the simple laws of 
. nnnd by observation, is the only and sufficient basis 
of a scientific ethology.^ Mill admits that we can 
only know empirically the detaUs of individual char 
and conduct; and he in careh, to point cuuTat 
ethology must verify by specific experience the conelu- 
sions which are deduced from psychological principle.^.® 
But he does not hesitate to suppose that character 
and conduct are fully and adequately apprehended by 

psychology, from its own point of view. He does not 
doubt that psychological laws are potentially tJie com- 
plete truth of that concrete reality which is called 

character, and of the conduct which its activities 
constitute. 

which beset the attempt to make psychology do duty 
tor a theory of knowledge, and the discovei; of wS 
on the one hand by Eeid, and on the other hand in 
vants more critical examination of experience, has 
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does not exist aud is not known in that abstraction 
from objective reality in which psychology views the 
mental process. It is known only in the synthesis 
of objective experiences; and psychology, which ab- 
tracts from the objective aspect of intelligence, and 
considers it only as a series of subjective events, is 

•IS by Its very nature, debarred from taking ac- 
count of the self. 
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his nature ; for the facts of his nature, as the special 
sciences reveal it, are what we ought to explain. 

If the results of physics and physiology must be 
considered in the explanation of conduct, this is still 
more definitely the case with the purely human science 
0 psycholop If we may require of such explanation 
that It shall not be inconsistent with the mechanical 
and organic properties of its subject-matter, it is cer- 
tply not less necessary that it should agree with the 
phenomena of consciousness and the laws which can 

nl psychology is an analysis of 

these phenonpa: its aim is to gain a clear idea of 
the way m which thought and action occur as mental 
tacts. It needs no argument to show that a science of 
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It resolves concrete oxi»eriences into the 
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But although aualysis can never discover the relation 
of its objects to the system which explains them, the 
impossibility of understanding things apart from their 
relation to a complete system of reality appears even 
m the issue of an analytical account of them. There 
can be no analysis of anything— no statement of its 
actual nature and constitution— which does not un- 
fold its relation to other things. H'othing exists 
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that compose them, it is not less necessary to seek 
such explanation of the experiences which form the 
ground of moral judgment ; for the conduct and char- 
acter which are judged to be morally good or had do 
not exist in isolation from the world of things and 
persons: in every change which they undergo, and 
every ' quality which they exhibit, they are insepar- 
able from the order of nature and society; and no 
account of them can be complete which deliberately 
legards them in an artificial abstraction from the 
world by which their nature is determined. But 
the moral quality of actions is specially dependent 
upon this relation which they bear to a whole or 
system of which no complete account is given in 
the mere^ analysis of mental states. In the first 
place, actions are right and wrong only in their 
relation to the unity of mental life: it is their mem- 
bership in a system of which self-consciousness is 
the determining principle that gives them theii- moral 
quality. In the second place, the moral quality of 
self-conscious actions depends upon the relation of 
the individual agent to a system wider than his per- 
sonal life. Eegarded merely as states or changes of 
the individual, actions have no moral character: they 
are morally good or bad only because the individual 
belongs to a community, and his acts are thus con- 
nected with an order beyond the changes of his private 
mincL 

Mill does more than merely suggest such views of 
morality. He makes a real effort to consider its con- 
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ETHICS AND MOEALITY 


We have found it impossible to appreciate Mill’s ethical 
opinions without considering the influence which was 
exerted on them by his idea of the method of studying 
moral subjects; and we have seen that his notion of 
what conduct is and should be is partly due to his 
attempt to derive ethics from psychology. We must 
also examine the relation between his theory of moral- 
ity and the moral consciousness itself. 

The word morality is used in such various senses 
. that It IS apt to be an illusory term in discus-sioiis. 

for example, it means a kind or type of 
conduct, while at other times it is used to indicate 
a way m which conduct is judged; and, within each 
0 these mam senses, its meaning varies with the view 
w iich IS taken of moral good and evil. Eut the true 
and natural meaning of the word— the meaning from 
wiich the other is derived— is the second which has 
been suggested. Morality is the system of beliefs in 
accordance with which actions are judged to be right 
or wiong; and the morality of an act is its relation to 
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the judgments wim. make up this system, or to the 
principle which these judgments express. 

There are various ways in which morality may be 
subjected to scientific examination. We may, for ex- 
ample, study the process by which any system of moral 
judgments has come into existence and acquired the 
character which it e-xhibits ; or we may analyse tliese 
judgments to find out how tliey take place, and of 
what simpler mental elements tliey consist ; or we 
may examine the grounds of morality, and try to 
discover the principle by which its judgments are 
determined, and which they apply to conduct. 

These ways of studying morality all come within 
the scope of ethical science, as it is generally under- 
stood: they deal with the same facts, and tliffer as 
they are designed to answer various questions about 
them. But, while morality is the subject-matter of 
all these inquiries, so that each of them must in 
some sense account for it, the last kind of study 
which has been named — that which investigates the 
grounds of morality, and which is properly called 
moral philosophy — stands in closer relations with 
the moral consciousness itself than any other method 
of approaching the subject. While other explana- 
tions of the moral judgment must account for its 
existence as a fact, and the mode in which it orig- 
inates or takes place, they may explain it by show- 
ing its connection with facts essentially different from 
itself; and they do not directly consider the question 
of its validity. It is otherwise with the attempt to 
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declare the grounds of moral experienca This ac- 
count of morality cannot explain it in terms of that 
which is essentially alien to it. The principle which 
is held to determine moral judgment, and be its basis 
or reason, must be shown to be actually present and 
at work in it ; and must explain not merely the pro- 
cess by which moral experience comes into being, but 
also the reasonableness of the judgments of which that 
experience consists. It is to this ultimate problem 
of ethics that Mill’s work is mainly directed: he in- 
vestigates the moral judgment in order to discover the 
principle by which it is determined; and it is there- 
fore important to consider how far his ethical theory 
is influenced by moral experience, and how far his 
explanation of the moral judgment is true to the char- 
acter which that judgment bears.^ 

These are questions winch cannot be neglected ; for 
in what purports to be an interpretation of moral ex- 
perience we are not at liberty to set aside the moral 
consciousness or to consider it from a point of view 
external to itself; and the truth and value of ethical 
theories depend upon the degree in which they main- 
tain contact with the moral life. Theories of moral- 
ity are only true in so far as they explain it by a 
prineipk which can be shown to determine particular 
moral judgments and to be a reasonable ground for 
making them; and the speculative interest of ethical 
science-its significance for our idea of the realitv 
winch philosophy seeks to interpret— depends upon 

^Pp. 79ff. 
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or moral experience, in order that we may estimate 
the truth and the speculative value of his ethics. 

While there is reason to think that Mill’s derivation 
ot ethics from psychology is apt to lead to an inade- 
quate conception of morality, this must not be taken 
to mean that he himself is r 
cance of virtue. 

Virtue has, indeed, been 
hedonistic writers, and 


recognised by almost all 
by Mill’s predecessors 
ni the development of English Utilitarianism, as an 
essential means to happiness — as being more neces- 
sary to wellbeing than any other single eondition.i But 
It is the very principle of consistent Hedonism to de- 
hne virtue by its tendency to produce happiness, and 
in this way to make it subordinate to an end external 
0 Itself. It indicates a higher estimate of the worth of 
good conduct that Mill promotes it to the honourable 
though rather ill-defined, position of being not simply 
an external cause but a “part” or “ingredient” of the 
happiness which he considers to be the true end of 

human actions.^ He realises that it is, in point of fact 
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le compares. But in his estimate of what e 
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iney diller also in quality; and those are to ]>e pre- 
ferred which are connected with the exercise of 
higher faculties,” even if they are less intense than 
the pleasures of the animal nature.^ This assertion that 
pleasures vary in quality as well as in quantity is a new 
element in English hedonism. There is, indeed, as Mill 
says, “ no known Epicurean theory of life which does not 
assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of the feeliuc^s 

and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a mu4 

ngher value as pleasures than to those of mere sen- 
sation but this inevitable sense of the spiritual 
character of human interests plays no such part in 
he oftcial theory of other hedonists as it does in that 
ilill. Bentham, for example, had recognised no 
fferences between pleasures which could not be ex- 

fr of 

se of his hedonistic account of morality cnu«i«i-.o,i 
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ment of what he actually likes. Pleasures 
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state of knowledge between omniscience am 
could excuse the impertinence of pretendii 
any one’s liking.s better than he knows 
selt^ The wise and the good know wlia' 
be liked; they know what desires connect 
with breadth and vigour of life, and in wl 
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and more powerful than Bentham had conceived. He 
attributes to its influence all the excellences of human 
life — its moralities, ;its charities, its courtesies, the 
moral faiths and the ideals of a common good, by 
which man is elevated above the dominion of brute 
passion. He Adds in social intercourse, with its 
educative restraint and its never-failing demands upon 
character,^ the very school of virtue ; and he justifies 
and criticises society itself and every social institution 
in relation to the development of personal goodness. 
It is thus possible for him to regard society as at once 
the parent, and, in a sense, the product of moral 
intention of a disinterested desire for virtue and the 

good of others, which Bentham had not even admitted 
tx) be possible.^ 

It would be no easy task to give a full account of 

seriousness of 

Mills character led him to formulate this all but 
complete reconstruction of the Utilitarian account of 
morahty. There can be little doubt, however, that 
his interest in the ethical and religious system of 
Comte, and in the communistic scheme of St Simon 
combined with other influences to convince him of the 
possibility of disinterested and unselfish action He 
found the conception of “economic” motives which he 
inherited to be an inadequate account of the facts- 
and he was led to modify his disbelief in the possibility 
of desiring anything which did not present itself under 
le guise of a personal pleasure. Under these iiiflu- 
^ Pp. 137-145. 
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laciutj, ana must always refer to some other faeultj' 
as Its ultimate authority, the decisions of reason 
appeal to reason itself as the ground and substance 
of theii' truth. Accordingly, while understanding is 
merely reflective, reason is a direct contemplation of 
truth; and its relation to reality is nearer to that of 
sense than of understanding. In this distinction of 
reason from understanding Coleridge found a possi- 
bility of escape from the purely analytical way of 
conceiving reality with the results of which he was 
familiar in Hartley’s psychology. He was content to 
admit tlie truth of the conclusions reached by under- 
standing in its own sphere, so long as the limits of 
that sphere and the existence of truth and reality 
beyond it were not denied. This limitation of the 
understandmg left the way open for moral and 
religious faith; and these received a’ real and positii-e 
character from Coleridge’s conception of reality as a 
spiritual system. He maintained the object of reason 
—the object of completed knowledge— to be spiritual • 
since every advance in our knowledge of reality leads 
us to conceive it less as a material and more as a 
spiritual order— as the expression of laws or principles 
rather than of unintelligent force; and this spiritual 
conception of reality derived a further moral interest 
irom Coleridge’s idea of the constitution of reason or 
spirit. In lus view reason is fundamentally practical : 
wi and activity are its determining elements; and 
thus the world— which is spiritual and rational-mav 
be regarded as ultimately moral. Tho « 
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sider how far removed such ideas are from the pre- 
suppositions OB which he coiitiiuied to base his ethical 
theory. That every man desires his own pleasure^ and 
nothing else, is no ground for I'^elieving that every man 
ought to produce the greatest possible amount of happi- 
ness for others; and virtue, when it is debiied as conduct 
which is influenced by syinpatlij and by interest in 
society to the production of a conimuu good, lias no 
direct connection witli a cliaraeter wliieli is conceived 
to be limited in its interests and motives to the sphere 
of private pains and pleasures. Mill modified his 
conception of human character and conduct; but he 
never learned to think of them in a way which was 
really consistent with his own eihieal position. His 
conception of virtue is one which cannot be made in- 
telligible except by supposing that human character 
and the human interests are organic to a personal 
consciousness capable of recognising iiscdf as related 
to other persons, and thus becoming a member of a 
community. His actual theory of human motives— 
that they are all incidental to desire for pleasant 
feeling — implies the widely different view that per- 
sonal life is merely a series of impressions, and the 
individual consciousness is without any bond of rela- 
tion to the real world, or to other persons. 

The fact is, that MilFs advance upon the Utili- 
tarianism of his predecessors was not brought about 
by an idealistic revision of their metaphysical con- 
ceptions. He did indeed modify his idea of man's 
relation to the sense world and to society, but he did 
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so chiefly in obedience to ethical interests; and his 
enlarged idea of moral good depends mainly upon 
the fact that he recognises the worth for ethical 
science of moral experience itself. In doino' so he 
gives its ^ true effect to his own conception of the 
method of ethics. For the idea that ethics is an in- 
ductive science finds its best e.xpression not in the 
attempt to derive moral conclusions from the partial 
miceptions of conduct which psychology affords, but 
m a study of moral judgments and feelings, fitted to 
uscover the standard which the moral consciousness 

yLld! 

'With the adoption of this method hedonism is, of 
course, not inconsistent; for hedonism, like almost 
ethical theory, describes a real characteristic of 
moiality. Its central truth is that the good act ' 
satisfies desire; and this is certainly a quality of 
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not confuse the judgment of morality witi 
expediency, when it is understood, as it is 
the act Itself, and not merely the outward 
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(SYSTEM OF LOGIC, BOOK VI.) 


CHAPTER I 


INTEODUCTOKT EEMAEKS 


§1. Theories of Scientific Method can only be de 

have actually been conducted; and this truth, which 
IS exempted by the history of other sciences, awaite 

mself, for, while a considerable body of truths is 
already established concerning man’s physical constitu- 

littl’.T f especially of society, are so 

ittle known that it is even questioned whether they 

ere capable of becoming subjects of science; and if 
agreement as to these subjects is to be obtained this 

wMcr Le b applying the methods 

Jhich have been successfully employed in investigating 

smpler phenomena. To faeditate this is the object of 
the present discussion. •' 
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which they umfomly obey. The nietaphysicl Iheo 
oi free wzll was invented because’ the alternative 
admitting actions to be necessary was thought i 
consmtent with instinctive consciousness as well , 
humiliating and degrading; and the doctrine of neces 
sity, as sometimes misconceived by its supporters 
open to tliese imputations. ^ 


§ 2 . Correctly conceived, the doctrine of necessity 
«at from the motives present to an indi:;dS 
mind and his character and disposition, his action micrhi 
be unerringly inferred; and this simply states a uii 
vers^ conviction based on experience; for hesitation 
predicting conduct arises merely from uncertainty as 
e c rcumstances or character of the agent. Nor does 
this doctrine conflict with our feeling of freedom • for 
freedom is not felt to be inconsistent with the ’pol 
sibility of predicting actions; and it is not the doctrine 
that actions are consequents of antecedent states which 
IS coutradicted by consciousness, or felt to be deo-radinl 

to be t ’ 1 believed or felt 

even if the ^ ’^“conditional sequence ; and 

the feelini 01"!'°'' imagination retains 

of some more intimate connection of some 
peculiar tie or mysterious constraint exercised by the 
over the comeqeent. If„„ !l M 

“,“PPW to the 

wi 1 om eoneeiousness and revolts onr feelinvs I! 
toch Mysterio.. comphbion fornts no etoeS in 
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catisal irelation : it would lie Biore correct to say that 
luatter is not bound by necessity, than that Hiind is so. 
This mistake cannot surprise us in frecj-will meta- 
physicians, who generally reject Hume's and Brown's 
analysis of Cause and Effect ; but it is more astonishing 
that ^Tecessitarians should forget that analysis, which 
they generally accept. Necessitoiaiis do not habitually 
feel that the Necessity which they recognise in actions 
is but uniformity of order and capability of being pre- 
<lieted. They feel as if their theory meant more than 
this, and sometimes suffer, througli this mistake, the 
depressing consequences wdiieh their opponents impute 
to the Necessitarian doctrine. 


§ 3. This error is chiefly an effect of the associations 
of the inappropriate word Necessity; for that word 
implies irresistibleness; its ordinary use means the 
operation of causes that cannot be counteracted; and 
its application to the causes of human action creates a 
feeling that these are uncontrollable. But this is a 
mere illusion; for actions are never ruled by one 
motive so absolutely that no other has any influence. 
The causes of action are not uncontrollable, and the 
word necessity is therefore not applicable. Its use 
tends to make Necessitarians fatalistic in their feelings, 
though the doctrine of Necessity is remote from fatal- 
ism. Fatalism means that it is useless to struggle 
a.gainst what is going to happen ; and a Necessitarian is 
apt to regard his own actions in this way, and to sup- 
pose that, since his character is formed him, and 
not % him, therefore his wishing it differentj is use- 
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kss, and cannot alter it. This is a grand error. He 
has a certain power to alter his character; for, though 
rmed for hun, it may be partly formed ly him as an 
intermediate agent. His character is formed by cir- 
cumstances; but among these his desire to alter it is 
influential. We cannot directly will to be different, 
we can change our circumstances. We are as 
capable of making our own character, if will, as 

wish to form our own character is a product of cir- 
cumstances. confuses the view that we have no power 
to alter character with the truth that we shall not use 
our power unless we desire to use it. These are very 
^fferent statements. Only the person who wishes to 

S f unahl 

is hat w ? iT'’ '' practically important 

IS, ffiat we should not be prevented from forming this 

feeW of^ attainment impracticable. The 

IS Itself the feeling of moral freedom. This feelin<. is 

our dependent on past success in forming 

our characters; and none but a person of confirmed 
virtue IS completely free. 

The use of the term Jfecessity is misleadino- nnrl 
practically unfortunate ; and the free-wiU doctri^ has 
I-Pt in ^ew that power of the mind to ^m mraetr 

given to it, eaerente , pritcM fe'eHng neat” 
tte tin ha, geueraUy exiated in the 
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§ 4. One fact still requires to bo noticed, 
will is said to be deteniiinefi liy 
not mean always, or solely, the 
sure or of a pain. Without inqu 
is the original aim of all actions 
actions themscdves are ultimatelv desired” for 
sake; and even if the pleasure of the 
motive to perform it, tlie 
without any reference to 
are still desired and performed 
to be pleasant. This is 
hurtful e.xcess and 
Habits of wilHn; 
well as desii’es, are 
character 

pendent of feelings of pain or piciisn 
character is confirmed, action is not uhv 
by passive susceptibilities. 


When the 
notives, a motive does 
inticipation of a plea- 
ring how far ideasure 
we may be sure tliat 
their own 
action btj the 
action is eventually performed 
' P^easural)Ieues.s. Actions 
-- — 1, when they Iiave ceased 
exemplified both in habits of 
■ 111 moral heroism. 

ig are called pnrpo.se.s; and these, as 

. , . vuliiinns, A confirmed 

consists in the exislcnee of inirooKo. 
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kut thehe is, on mav be. a science 
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ON THE LOGIC OF THE MOEAL SCIENCES Ixxxix 

another aeeordbg to constant laws may be scientifically 
known. This IS true even where— as in the case of 
meteorology -accurate prediction of phenomena has 
not yet become possible. Meteorology is, from the 
inaccessibility of its facts, a very imperfect science; but 
sciences may fall short of perfection, and yet be more 
highly aeveloped than this. It may be possible to 
explain the general character of a phenomenon, but not 
Its minor variations, so as to render prediction possible, 
but only approximately accurate. The theory of the 
tides IS in this position. General laws may be laid 
down respecting them; predictions may be founded on 
these laws; and the result will in the main, though 
often not with complete accuracy, con-espond to the 
predictions. This is wliat is or ought to be meant, 
by those who speak of sciences which are not exact 
sciences. Astronomy was once a science, without beinv 
an exact science ; and tidology is still in this position 
V\e can lay down general propositions which wiU be 
true m the main, and on which, with allowance for 
t le degree of this probable inaccuracy, we may safely 
ground our expectations and our conduct. 

^ § 2. The science of human nature is of this descrip- 
tion. It may be as much a science as tidology is, or as 
astronomy was when its calculations had only mastered 
the main phenomena, but not the perturbations. It 
would be perfect if it enabled us to foretell the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of an individual with complete 
accuracy. This is made impossible not only by our 
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T in Wliich 

will be placed; but also by the comn 

influences by which character is formed 
porfcance of character as a factor i„ 
pressions and actions: because the dit^ 
g^ven we can neither make positive predic 
own universal propositions. 

«^ost important effects depend much 1 
enmstances and qualities common to nmn]-i 

individual Idiosyncrasies, statements can be 

-generally true with regard to 

It IS sufhcient to know how a inaioritvwi 
general propositiona nv., ^ 
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MIND 



TK r; IS tile laws of mental 

Ihe following are examples of these laws, 
cne r an,^ state of consciousness lias once 
elm us, no matter bj- what cause, an inferior 

a state of con- 

mhu f ^ in inten- 

■ -Illy audi cause as excitcl is at first 
these iJcas, or seemukr). state, are' 

• o..kmpressioas,or by oti.er ikas, accordlag 

hleas, and idea? 
til»r.eiiced simultaneoasly, or siiceessiTCly 
another; and mtensity k either or both It 

: k frectuency of 

Iheae la, vs have been ascertained by ev- 

■Pl-try. But it may also be asked how ta 

expta actual pbenotena Some pbilo- 

?onl?f ““ 

contents arc generated from sitnple sonsa. 

leir^ "if* “ the 

case. They have shown that ideas may 
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originate from others which are different from them • 
but they have not demonstrated precisely that all com- 
plex contents originate in this way; and even if the 
cenvatiou of complex from simple phenomena were 
completely established, it would not be possible to dis- 
pense with specific observation of the more complex 


§ 4. The inlluence of bodily 
examined can “ ” 
ences of individual minds. ' 
ably connected in th< 
bodily structure; biii 
differences always infi 
and immediately. 1 
through the effect of 
logical elements ; ; 
selves account for 
generally supposed, 


upon mental states must be 
■efully, especially in relation to the differ- 
— s. These differences are prob- 
closest way with differences of 
it does not follow that organic 
lence mental phenomena directly 
he influence often takes place 
organic states on other psycho- 
and the general laws of mind them- 
more mental peculiarities than is 
, , , . . ' investigation of the psy- 

ciology of individual peculiarities, which has been 
neglected under the influence of German metaphysics 
and also of Comte, shows that differences in education 
and m outward circumstances are capable of affordinc. 
an adequate explanation of by far the greatest portion 
of character; and the remainder may be in great part 
accounted for by physical differences in the sensations 
produced in different individuals by the same external 
or internal cause. Some mental facts, however, do not 
admit of these explanations. Such are animal instincts 
and the portion of human nature which 
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— uHivereai or 

’on ot tlie philosophy of hiuoan oaturo ; 

common exporieneo are its Empirical 
mpinciil Law is a uniformity which holds 
• which may not exist beyond the limits 
ge. since it does not depend on direct 
1 : It IS a law whose truth is not absolute 
on more general conditions. Observa-’ 

nature : they are not principles of 

: ‘'"Y? principles in special 

; , ‘ scientific truths are not 

laws, but the causal laws which exnlsin 




the mokal sciences 

Empirical laws have no function in 
of verifying the conclusions of theory, 
n they are only approximate seneralisa' 


moral sciences. It 
t sciences that empirical laws are 
•cl this approximate character of 
us does not warrant an inference 
tj or simplicity of the ultimate 
;es are modified by so many eir- 
approximate generalisations can 
; them; but although there is 
eeling or conduct common to all 
ss of feeling and conduct have 
them. Mankind have not one 
It there exist universal laws of 
ctei , and these are the basis of 


^mn we inquire which is the best way of 
ig the laws of the formation of character we 
the Deductive Method is best fitted for the 
on of this as of all very complex phenomena, 
ahire must be ascertained either deductively 
itionally. But it is impossible to make 
aservations on the development of character 
or without the aid of experiment, since in 
many important circumstances are inaeees- 
r knowledge. Accurate judgments may be 
by connecting such observations as we are 





rfth ilore general laws 
may be interpreted. 


s -4. bince we cannot obtain accurate 
to the formation of character from c 
experiment alone, we must use the me 
gating not only tlie complex facts, b 
elements of which they are eompomKie( 
ing how far these explain the approxin 
tioiis arrived at by observing the comp] 
The laws of the formation of charactei 
laws, resulting from the general laws of 
investigating the effect of circumstance 
according to these general laws, a scien 
which the name EtIinln.Tv rmi. i... 
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value, but he is wrong m maintaining that induction 
must dway« proceed the Iow« to the 
pnnoip es, and tom these to the highest, so that new 
^naples eau never be discovemd hp deduction Z 
ta day deductive sciences did not enist; but in such 

rrhiv’”*"^ tome »; 

results” "'em ™oiig the earliest 

the ded r““ “‘""'■™e»t was not the abolition of 
e deductive method, which is that actually followed 

iuduotoiTai T “‘'"“““e" »* rigorous methods of 
tmtls rf V "‘e etto of discovery of 

lute V fi Jd“TV cannot bo abso- 

investwatedfi T*ii Seneral truths slioifld be 

vesti^ated hrsfc, although a knowledge of the empirical 

ZIZZ o7 ,77“ ™'i«ealion. The 

science ot the formation of character i« o or>i,a h 

cancspo- fu-. • 1 'vuuraccer is a science of 

, c simplest and most general laws of causa- 

on should, therefore, first be ascertained, and the 

middle principles deduced from them. Ethology, 

deductive science, is a system of corollaries from 

psychology, the experimental science. 

^ 6. Of these, the earlier alone has been, as yet 

has -im’ V to be created. Its creation, however, 
has at length become practicable; for empirical laws 
c t been formed in abundance to verify ethological de- 
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Human nature are sufficiently 
cli deductions to be made from 
lology foumled on psychology is, 
tgh little has yet been done co- 
progress will depend upon, first, 

' consequences of particular 
increased study br coin- 
various types of luimaii irature. 
s process the materials 
>g; and the great problem of 
requisite middle principles 
^Vhen ethology 
practical education will be 
principles into a 
precepts, and adaptation of these to 


ueauceoii of tJie ethological 
circumstances, and, second, 
peteut observers of the 
For the experimental part of tin 
aie cojitiniially aceimiulatin! 

ethology is to deduce the i 
from the general laws of psychology 
IS furnished with these, 
the mere transformation of tliose 
parallel system of 
circufhstances. 

Venfication it posteriori must pia 
with deduction d primi. Inferences i 
specific experience. The conclusions of 
be trusted unless confinneil by oliserrati 
of observation unless affiliated to theor' 
them from laws of human nature. The 
these two_ kinds of evidence separately 
^ 1 7 sufficient ground for the principles < 
so complex and concrete as etliolooy. 
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IT IS remarkable how little 
in the controversy respectii 
and wrong. From the dawn 
tion of tho foundation of me 
problem of speculative thoi 
seems to be no nearer sett] 
been. Similar uncertainty e 
principles of all sciences, 
conclusions; for the doetrin 
generally depend upon its firi 
really the last results of met 
tbough in science particular ti 
theory, the contrary might be 
in a practical art, such as m 
actions must take their charac 
they subserve ; and a test of rio 
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aoi. avoided l.y the tlieorj of a 
s us of right and wrong; for all 
of this theory make the moral 
h'sneral principles of moral 
uitive and tlie inductive schools 
the morality of actions is a 
ition blit of application of a law 
3.^ They recognise, also, the same 
■ffer as to the source of their 
tlieory moral principles are evi- 
tlie other, right and wrong are 
3 ; hut both hold that morality 
u principles. Intuitiouists, how- 
lat there is a .science of morals, 
3termine its principles, and still 
luce these to one first pirinciple. 

Y moral precepts as of <1 priori 
upport tlieir pretensions there 
udamental moral principle, 
s or consistency moral beliefs 
en mainly due to tlie tacit in- 
uot recognised. The effect of 
has influenced moral feelings 
universally admitted to be an 
quality of actions, militarian 
sable to all a priori moralists who 
in the ease of Kant, who really 
- the consecpience of actions. 
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ecessary to point out the mistake of 
tariauism as an advocacy of utility in 
mse in which it is opposed to pleasure, 
means, for utilitarians, pleasure and 
pain, Xltilitai ianism is the theory 
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tiidi actions are right in 
promote happiness, wroim 
reverse of Iiapp 

on this theorj^, the 
and desirable thim 
ere pleasant 
Such 

veterate dislike. It 
grovelliiio--wortliy only of 

to this that it 
. ^^present human 
the accusation 
of no pleasures 
aWe. Human beina, 
than the animal r ■ 
scions of them, do 
which does not include their 
IS no known Epictirean 
assign to the pleasures 
ings and imagination, 
a much higher value 
mere sensation, 
more of the 
intrinsic 


proportion as they tend tc 
■s as tJiey tend to produce the 
pmess. Pleasure and freedom from pain 
only tilings desirable as ends • 
igs are desirable either because they 
or because they are means to pleasure, 
leoiy of life excites in many minrig 

appears to them to be mean anrl 
_ ^ Epicureans answe 

IS not they but their accusers wh 
mature in a clegrading light, sine 
sxipposes human beings to be capabh 
except those of which swine are cap. 
— gs hare faculties more elevated 
appetites, and, when once made con- 
uot regard anything as happiness 

gratification; and there 
theory of life which does not 
of the intellect, of the feel- 
ancl of the moral sentiments, 
as pleasures than to those of 
t/tihtarians have generally made 
imumstantial advantages than of the 
superiority of mental pleasure^? Tnf • 

with a, pit ' , i f 

'“f * that i of 
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by all or almost all who have experience of both. 
Now it is an iiiiqiiestioiiable fact that those who are 
equally acquainted with, and equally capable of ap- 
pieciating and enjoying, both, do give a most marked 
prefeience to the manner of existence which employs 
their higher faculties. In spite of his liability to 
gieater unliappiuess, a being of higher faculties can 
never really wish to sink to a lower grade of existence. 
This unwillingness to sink in the scale of existence 
may be called pride, love of liberty, love of power or 
excitement, or, most appropriately, a sense of dignity. 
To suppose that the superior being is not happier 
than the inferior, is to confound happiness and con- 
tent. Low capacities of enjoyment are most likely to 
be satisfied ; and high endowments make all happiness 
appear imperfect; but the highly endowed being will 
not envy the being who is unconscious of imperfection. 

It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a 
fool satisfied. And if the fool or the pig is of a 
different opinion, it is because they only know their 
own side of the question. The other party to the 
comparison knows both sides. 

It may be objected that persons capable of higher 
pleasures sometimes postpone them to lower. But men 
often pursue what they know to be worse. The deteri- 
oration, which sometimes comes with advancing years, 
really arises from a growing incapacity for the higher 
pleasures, rather than from a voluntary preference of 
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lower. It may be doubted 
susceptible to both has ever i 
plefisures. 

From this verdict of compel 
no appeal. The judgment of 
must decide between pleasures, 
and this applies to the quantit 
ity of pleasures. 

Important as this doctrine ( 
among pleasures is, it is not 
tariamsm ; for moral exeellen 
general happiness, whether th? 
dividual depends on it or no. 

I hus, the ultimate end is pleg 
pain--the test of pleasure bei 
experienced persons, 


equally 

■Of to higher 


■e and freedom from 
the preference of 
' also the standard 
in rules for human 
greatest happiness of 
7’ "'““s with as much happi- 
whole sentient creation. 

> that happiness cannot be the 
■an life and action, because it is 
se It is not a right of human 
e without by theiii. 
iainable it cannot be the moral 
mn of pain must still be desir- 
1 that human life cannot be 
If happiness means a con- 
ible excitement, it is evidently 
exalted pleasure are short anrl 
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occasional This is quite well known to those wbc 
regard happiness as the end of life ; and they mean by 
happiness, not a life of rapture, but moments of it in 
an existence of few pains and many pleasures, pre- 
dominantly active, and founded on moderate expecta- 
tions. Such a life has always seemed worthy of the 
name of liappiness; and such a life is enjoyed by many 
even now, and only hindered by bad education, and bad 
social arrangements. 

It may be doubted whether human beings, if taught 
to consider happiness as the end of life, would be satis- 
fied with such a moderate share of it. Eut many men 
have been satisfied with less. Satisfaction consists 
mainly of tranquillity and excitement ; and these exist 
in natural alliance, each making the other desirable. 
When people who are tolerably fortunate in their out- 
ward lot do not find in life sufficient enjoyment to mak^ 
it valuable, the 
but themselves 
cause which makes life 


cause generally is, caring for nobodj 
and next to selfishness, the principal 
unsatisfactory is want oi 
mental cultivation. Now, there is no reason why suffi- 
cient culture should not be the inheritance of every one 
born ill a civilised country; nor is egotism a necessity 
for human beings. Every one may have a happy 
existence, unless prevented by being deprived of liberty, 
or subjected to great physical or mental suffering.’ 
Ihe main stress of the problem is in conflict with 
removable evils, such as poverty, disease, and vicis- 
situdes of fortune ; for all the great sources of human 
suffering are largely conquerable by human care; and 
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tie contest with them is itself 

2iiient. 

It IS certainly possible 
this is done both voluntarily 
the resignation of one’s o^ ” 
eoineend. It is not its own 
which warrants renunciarfn, 
tiiat of securiii; 
as the world is 
happiness 

found in man; and the r- 
oiit happiness gives the best 
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raise a person above the ch 
of self-devotion belon, 
right as to Stoics 
anism aiiproves the self, 
lievotion to the h, 

The Utilitarii 
agent, but of all 
done by, and to low 
tute the ideal 
enjoins that laws 
cile the interest of r- 
whole, and that educati 
an association in each 
happiness and that of the wlml, 
own happiness and such condin 
eral happiness prescribes, so tha 

the general good may be a h«nn 


to do without hajjpin 
and involuntari 
iiapjiiness innsi 
1 ; and the true 
ones own j'lai 
‘g greater happiness for others, 
imperfect, readiness to sacrif 
IS the highest virtue which 
conscious ability to c 
’--.1 prospect of realisi 
; for nothing e.vcept i 
■luces of life. The n 
igs to Utilitarians by as 

or Transcendentalists ; for F; 

. -t'OJiyaciation which cons 
appiness of others. 

mi standard is the happiness not 
concerned. To do as one woi 
c ones neighbour as one.self e 
perfectron of utilitarian morality, ’t 
ami social arrangements should i 
ov;ery individual with that' o 
--ion and opinion should esta 
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Some objectors to Utilitarianism, again, find fault 
with its standard as being too high for humanity, since 
it requires that men shall always act to promote social 
interests. But this is to confound the rule of action 
with the motive to it. Ethics investigates the test of 
right action, but does 'not require that a feeling of duty 
should be the sole motive of all action. Utilitarian- 
ism especially insists that motives affect only the 
worth of the agent, and not the morality of actions. 
It does not imply that people should fix their minds 
upon so wide a generality as the world, or society 
at large. Those alone, the influence of wliose actions 
extends to society in general, need concern them- 
selves habitually about so large an object. The ex- 
ception, in the case of abstinences for the sake of 
maintaining a rule useful to society, is one which 
is common to all ethical systems. 

It is often atfirmed that Utilitarianism renders men 
cold and imsympatliising. If this means that utilita- 
rians do not let their estimate of actions be affected by 
the character of the persons performing them, it is 
an objection to the very idea of a standard of morality. 
Otherwise there is nothing in utilitai-ianism inconsistent 
with the fact that other things interest us in persons 
besides the rightness and wrongness of their , actions ; 
although utilitarians refuse to consider any mental dis- 
position as good, of which the predominant tendency 
is to produce bad conduct. This reproach is not one 
which a conscientious utilitarian need be anxious to 
repel. It may be admitted that utilitarians who have 
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tiiexr moral feelings, h„ 
pathies nor their artistic 
mistake of considerin 
; exclusion of other 

be an error, it is better that 
Utilitarians differ 
but such differences are not 
and it supplies a real r- 
Utilitarianism is often 
doctrine. The i 
. , our idea of the Deitj 
of his creatures, 

theories. If ft Pe mei 
; . not recognise the revealed 
a Ftilitaria 
' and wisdom 

. wd’s revelation of morals 
o utility , and others beside 
as fitted rather to cl] 
than to formulate moral pre, 
a doctrine of ethics to intej 
: religion can aff 

- tanan moralist as to any oth, 

■ , ^‘'^htyrs often stigmatise 

■ hy calling it Expediency, and 

■ expedient as oppc 
generally means the private: 

self, or else a temporary and 
expedient, in this sense, is nc 
“ *he ease of lying, which m; 


percei)rioiis, do ft 

ig the morality of act: 
beauties of character. If 
it should he on 
in strictness, and in mora 
peculiar to Util 
way of deciding them. 

. — n inveighed against a 
question of its being so dope 

If God desires the 
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but is ultimately injurious. The validity of the rule 
of veracity, and the exceptions to it, are both matters 
of utility. 

Again, Utilitarianism is sometimes objected to on 
the ground that there is not time, previous to action, 
for calculating and weighing the effects of any line 
of conduct on the general happiness. But there has 
been ample time — namely, the whole past duration 
of the human species — in which mankind have been 
learning the tendencies of actions by experience, on 
which all prudence and morality depend. It is not 
necessary to reason out moral questions from the 
beginning on every occasion. The work has been 
done by education and opinion. The moral beliefs 
which have been acquired by experience are the 
rules of morality. They are not divine or perfect; 
and mankind have still much to learn as to the 
effects of actions on the general happiness ; but this 
does not mean that every individual action is to be 
tested directly by the first principle. The acknow- 
ledgment of a first principle is not inconsistent with 
the admission of secondary ones ; and whatever funda- 
mental principle we adopt, we require subordinate 
principles to apply it by ; but it is absurd to speak 
as if such secondary principles were unattainable, or 
as if no general conclusions could be drawn from the 
experience of human life. 

Other stock arguments against Utilitarianism lay to 
its charge the common infirmities of human nature. 
We are told that Utilitarians will be apt to make 
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, “r-' nsjcecl in regard to a- 

:’1“ does 

wl. ' T 5”" must 

j ici aiises whenever one 
standard. Customary moral 
/ obligatory; and is aj 
grounds on which it is 
bng to the utilitarian v 
eulty must remain until 
same hold of the moral 


my moral standard; 
it derive its bind- 
cHiswer this ques- 
is called on to 
ify is tahen to be m 
mi more certain than 
^ rest in theory, 
die moral sense, this 
moral influences have taken 
Priuciple as of some of 
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its consequences. The difficulty is not in o,w 

h^t^ipie of utility either has, or there is no 

beW tv -bich 

are either e J V sanctions 

s.ncti„.3-!Lt’ “><> --^mal 

God or nran " <3ispleasure from 

wa or man — may attach themselves tn nKT* • 

„ c„„p,,ely apj .3 pot*. ; t :: 
other; .ndeed, those of them wl,4 refer to cm ,11 ^ 

ttrntteu' ^ “' *0 tlto “toot 

e-eCtrhttrttrt x r: t 

conclusion thet- fp „ , a^ouness ot bod leads to the 

too^iV, ft fe'eieo Slod"' ““ 

ihe internal sanction of dnfv wi-.of-r„ 
of duty mav l.e i. . o«i- standard 

n as an impossibility. This feeling is the essence 
of conscience : thonoh if- ic, „ n ® essence 
enlTif-orni • • IS, generally incrusted with 

collateral associations dprivori p. 
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“gsofn^ankindarethus the .sanction of tin 

^0 binding eftcacy on time who do not 

difficulty applies to every 
feelings are a fact in human 
been shown why they should 
iction with the utilitarian as 
, of morals. 

•‘'>“«cend;ntfa!t1sr-T?: T " 

lieves it to be e ° ® W it better than one 

® si ‘te bW- 

'“y^ccive teeliiio' 

^ °ffiy through feeling, tt . ? 

mind. Wh.^f m always 

‘ will no ! -1 timt the 

its root out oftl *-*'*^? believed 

^,eonsemntmus feeling has very little conT 

111 an e.\ternal source of moral 

purpose, to decide 

innate or implanted: 

not o/Tf -r “"St be of 

may be regard f anything 

intuitive ethics would P.n;r,^i.a„ 


tious feelin 
utilitarian as of 
bas, of course, i 
Possess the feeling" 

moral principle; but the 
2 "“^ and no reason has 
ot be cultivated in conn, 
iteiisely as with ar,,, 


nection with belief 
obligation. 

It is not r-- 
whether the feeling 

ior it is agreed that 
piiuciples and 
innate, it 
odiers; so that 
utilitarian. As it is, 
iarge poriton of moral 

the interests of our fell 

morality already has 
sanction niav 
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origin. On the other hand, if moral feelings are 
acqumed, they are none the less natural They are 

but Tet r nmversal; 

but they are a natural outgrowth from our nature, and 

capa e of cultivation and development. Moral feeliim 

can be cultivated in almost any direction, good or bad“ 

‘ , the principle of utility. 

Aitificial moral associations, however, are dissolved 

, ntiment for utilitarian morality, the association of 
mora feeling with utility might he analysed away 

fnd ttr- 'll ' sentiment 

and his IS he strength of utilitarian morality Its 

hind, -the growing desire to be in unity with our 

t 1 Tne"" -oe so na” 

, “ocessary, and so habitual to man that 

eicep m some unusual circumstances or by an effort 

o voluntary abstraction, he never conceives him J 

~ :zv ^ 

neccssaiy to society thus becomes mrt „ 
ttrlrit fZr .^'^^'“olings and destiny.^''Now 

tbeMte Lrofrsr' TlT^ 

rf otiZIbZZ “'*■3 disregi^ 

ouiers thus becomes inconceivable Th^ ri.. 1 

-0 3irec JC. L fX“ iTS ~ 

«Von, It might become an adequate 

H 
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sanction for utilitarian 
ilc Politiqiu; Positue’ a] 
feeling migi.t become 
I'liduly with Innnan fre 
J-Jiis feelino' need nr,h 
would mai, 
has beconii 


xne inauenee of 
so great as even to i, 
edoin and individuality 

o5>%ation generally felt. Aire 
fs at all cleTClopef^to^n' ^ 

with others one of his not,, i ' 

iie difiers from them he still needs 'to’T’ 
ail ultimate unitv of Lt ■ ^ ““ eonseio 

'Vio iave it r,l r !» 

nation, «leta , « » 

-01 be well for them to U" 1“'' t,* f/* ‘J ’ 

-y -elWeveloped mind co-operate with „!! T 
sanctions. It i. . 4. , laicwuii the e.vte 

proportion to the ^rc 

the character. ' f^ioughtfulnes, 


OF PEOOff THE mxciPLE OF UTILITY 
IS SUSCEPTIBLE 


incapable of proof by 
principles ; but first 


reasoning is common to 
premises of knowled^m 






UTILITARIANISM 

may be tested by an appeal to. the senses or to con- 

^ousness. Can one do this in relation to practical 

Questions about ends are questions what things are 
c esira j e ; and the utilitarian doctrine is that happiness 
l^^one IS desirable as an end. The proof that aif dijeet 
Msible or a sound audible is that people see or hear 

hat each person desires his own happiness; and tWs 

each peison s happiness is a good to him, and the general 
happiness a good to the aggregate of all persons Hapni 

z Tt rr 1 

It IS the sole criterion, we must show that only 

_ er things, such as virtue; and Utilitarianism main 
oi M ZT disinterestedly 

nlWte end, end ,eeogm» thatTr^ l,e”“e“ 

T“ ‘‘o 

utue may become part of the end nr.i « 

r: '"rr' ‘ Ue 

”■'7 “ins wlucl, is origMy desired 1 
mesns and comes to be desired for itei 

rator:irjr”'“‘' 
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sources of pleasure. Virtue, aecordiug to the utilituri. 
con».pt.„n. is a s„d of this <,escripti„;. The ■ ^ “ 
d^i„ i, wasB 

come to be felt as a good in itself. In- a.ssociatiou • 
anJ. since its c«,n,i„g to be desired is ion t 
society, the utilitarian standard, while it approvefoth , 

' aciios on y ^ moderation, enjoins and reoiiires the 
cultivation of the love of virtue un tn n ^ 
strength possible, as being aho, “ ,i?,hi . 
to the general liappinessr ‘®’ 

Thus nothing is really desired ern<^nt- h ■ 
other things beincr ^ happiness— 

Psrt of happiness ° m. “ ot 

sal-e it f '’™ ''‘rtoo ic lesired for its own 

sake It IS desired as a pleasure. 

sole end S^o^ ^ndt f 

self-observation and observation of others show th f 

only hoappiness is desired tiiof 7 • * * 

Ending it pleasant are two^iT; „ fr," “ “7 ““ 
enon wo modes of naming the same 

oythtng except in proportion os the idea of 7 
r 77 ■“"“‘Pliyciocl impossibility 

^.•«cr7.ar e:e7;i:: 7 ^ 

tiiSferent from Lire andla, ' ‘ “ 

without any thoaoht of the 7''''’“'® '“■® °”™d out 

them. Wm, the active phen„^rorirT“ 
ferent thing from desire th. fT . dif- 

and may. teem: 

-tng beeanse we desire, 4: 
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...oucixoc; ui witj power or iiaDit, wiiicli acts 
unconsciously, or else consciously either in opposition 
to, or in fulfilment of, deliberate preference. But will, 
in the beginning, is entirely produced from desire. The 
will to be virtuous can be awakened or strengthened 
only by increasing the desire for virtue, through the 
association of right action with jileasure. Will is the 
child of desire, and passes out of the dominion of its 
parent only to come under that of habit. That which 
IS habitual is not necessarily good; and the only reason 
for making the purpose of virtue independent of plea- 
sure and pain is the constancy which it gains in this 
way. Both in feeling and conduct, habit is the only 
thing which imparts certainty ; and this constitutes the 
importance of habitual virtue. This state of will is only 
a means to good ; and it remains true that nothing is ‘a 
good to human beings except pleasure and the means 

to it. But, if this be true, the principle of utility is 
proved. 
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COXXECTIOK BETWEEN JUSTICE AND UTILITr 


^ oustacies to Utilitarianism has 

:rom the idea of Justice. The powerful 
1 apparently clear perception recalled by 
e seemed to point to an absoluteness in 
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, My wmcft ifc IS opposed to Expediency 
case 0 this, as of other moral sentimems. th 
necessary connection between its oriijin and it= 
orce:_that a feeling is natural does Z' 
^tatative I„3tinct is not infallible; anc 
be instinctive, yet need to be control 
en ig itened; but the naturalness and the autl 

a ee m„,re,pt to be identified with 

A feeling not otherwise explained is often re.-., 
a reveiai,oii of some objective reality. Ti e 
question IS whether the reality, to wLeh the 
justice corresponds, is one which needs an 
special revelatiou,^ — wJietlic}* i f 

-H^inct from, or a combination 

deities Are should first ask whether tL 

tai of ^^erivutive, since, Wlule tl 

ta es 0 justice admittedly coincide with a part 

E^'pediency, the special charac 
feeling of Justice prevents people from reg' 
It as only a branch of utility. A^e have to at' 
le distinguishing character of justice— the* n 

mem tioin other wrong acts. Then we sliall be 

rn:;;' “ 

muT P» T o* 

iigms, Jiut, seconrilv i i * , . 
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CXIX. 


cib oiicjm not to belong to the man. The law may be 
bad ; and in this ease opinions differ as to the justice of 
infringing it. Bub the badness or injustice of the law 
means that it infringes some one’s rights; and in this 
case injustice means infringement of a person’s moral 
/ ight. Ihirdly , it is just that each person should obtain 
that which he deserves. This is the clearest popular 
conception of justice. The question arises what con- 
stitutes desert; and it is generally answered in the 
sense that a person deserves good from those to whom 
he has done good, and evil from those to whom he has 
done evil. Fourthly, it is unjust to Ircah faith with 
any one -to violate engagements, or disappoint ex- 
pectations which we have raised; but this, like the 
other obligations of justice, is not absolute. Fifthly, it 
IS uiyust to be ^partial, or to show favour improperly • 

rather a means to other duties than 
Itself a duty. It is obhgatory where rights are con- 
cerned, on account of the general obligation to mve 
every one his rights. In other cases impartiality means 
being solely influenced by desert, or by consideration 
for the public interest. In general, it means bein« 
mfluenced only by the considerations which should 
influence the particular case in hand. Nearly allied 
to impartiality is egu-ality, which is sometimes thought 
to be the essence of justice. But in this, still more chan 

in other cases, the notion of justice varies in different 
persons according to their notion of utflity ; the justice 
of equality is always limited by expediency. . ' 

Among so manv n-F ■fKz-v 4-^ 
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IS not easy- 
together. ] 
word -B’hich 
connected either 
J'ustuvi is jusstim 
comes from Ukt], 
with law; while 
straightness, as vjt 
tortuous. The 
The primiti-ye element 
formity to law 
Hebrews. The Greel 
of unjust laws, and 
only of those laws 
idea of law is 
kind apply the notion ti 
c-U-i to the details of pi 
interference is thought 
legal constraint is still tl 
of justice. Yet all thi 
fiom moral obligations : 
sanction enters into that 
tinguishes morality from 
which may he r.. 


'O seize the mental link which 
n most languages the etymolc 
corresponds to Just points to 
with positive law or wit 
what has been ordered; 
a suit at law. Rccht is 
its original meaning 
and its Latin 
courts of justice are the 
iu tliG idea of 
; and this was the whole idea 
ks and Eomans 

regarded r 

which ought to exi 
prominent in the nnfh 


an origin 
1 custom. 
A[/caiov 

synonymous 
pointed to physical 
equivalent meant 
courts of law. 
justice is con- 
amongthe 
aw the possibility 
as unjust the violations 
J exist. But, while the 
3 notion of justice, man- 
I not regulated by law— , 
ife. In such cases legal 
inconvenient; but the idea of 
10 generating idea of the notion 
IS does not distinguish justice 
in general. The idea of penal 

' of all wrono'* fhfc! 
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IS the specific diJference between justice 

one can be claimed as a moral right, v 
cannot. If the distinction be not groum 
cannot be made at all. 

Such being the elements of the idea 
the feeling which accompanies it 
special dispensation of nature, or 
out of the idea itself ? The sentii 
arise from an idea of expediency 
moral in it does. The tw 
are, the desire to punish a 
and the belief that there 
harm has been done. Now the desir 

who has done harm to r 

growth from two natural and 
the impulse of self-defence j 
Eesentment and retaliation 
stinctive or intelligent : ev 
who have hurt itself or its 
differ from animals in two 
sympathise with all human, 
beings. Secondly, their 
gives a wider range to all their 
being can thus r- ' ’ 

ens the society of which he forms 
ment of justice, so far 
cerned, is thus the natural feeling 
to injuries which affect us 
This sentiment, 
is moral 


0 essential ingredients in it 
I)erson who has done harm, 
is an individnal to whom 
‘e to punish a person 
any one is a spontaneous out- 
— [ instinctive sentinients^ — - 
i and the feeling of sympathy, 
-a are natural— whether in- 
■ery animal tries to hurt those 
young. Human beings only 
respects. First, they can 
and even with all sentient, 
more developed intelligence 
sentiments. A human 
resent and resist conduct which threat- 
- — ^^3 a part. The senti- 
as the desire to punish is eoii- 
-5 of retaliation applied 
only through or with society, 
as nothing moral in it; what 
•e subordination of it to the 
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social sjTnpatliies. It is no obi( 
that when we feel the sentimen 

we think only of the iiidiviclual 
though not commendable, to feel 
cause we have suffered 
IS the conscious assertion of 
who does not feel this i: 

IS admitted by anti-utilitar 
'J'hus, the idea of ji 
and a sentiment whi 
must be common to 
good. The sentimeni 
be suffered by those ' 
involved also the idei 
by tlie infringement, 
the animal desii’e to 
sympathy and iutellii 
persons. From the la 
its morality ; from tin 
litiss, and energy of si 
of a hurt to an indiv: 
inent include all thai 
violation of a right. !] 
thing which society om 


action to this doctrine 
■t of j ustiee outraged, 
ease. It is common, 
resentment only I)e«' 
pain 5 bnt moral resentment 
a beneficial rule. A man 
IS not comseiously just. This 
-.nau moralists, such as Kant 
!e supimses a rule of conduct 
sanctions the rule. The rule 
nikmd and intended for their 
a desire that punishment may 
3 infringe tlie rule. There is 
■ a definite person who suffers 
■fhe sentiment of justice is 
retaliate, widened by enlarged 
igenc self-interest to include all 
itter elements, the feeling derives 
e former, its peculiar irapressive- 
ieil-assertion. Tlie twn 
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security. This most indispensable of all necessaries, 
alter physical nutriment, cannot be had, unless the 
machinery for providing it is kept uninterinittedly in 
active play. _ Hence, the ' feelings which are associated 
V'lth this notion are more intense than in the case of 
any other utility. The claim for security comes to 
appear absolute, incommensurable with other consid- 
erations, right and not merely expedient. It becomes 
^ moral necessity. 

_ We are often told that Utility is an uncertain stand- 
arc, while Justice IS self-evident and stable; but there 
IS as much discussion about what is just as about what 
IS useful to society. Mons and individuals differ 
about It; and every one’s idea of it is made up of 
various, and somp-timpc- 
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taxation, again, the idea of justice leads tn nnnf • 
ct, apart from the pretensions of any tlieory which 

rntmtT 2" 7 “ 

is ti / ^ grounded on utility 

s he c nef part, and incomparably the most sacred 

Issmr'f7 7^’ morality. It concerns the 

esseutials of human wellbeing more nearly and is 

rZu r The notion of 

a iijit residing m an individual, which is of the 

Uit one another, or interfere with one another’s 
eedom, are more vital to human wellbeing than any 
special maxims of expediency, and they ar: tt m"^ 

ZT kZ of mankmd. 

t then observance which alone preserves peace 

among human beings; and they are the prelpfe 

'imh mankind have the strongest and the mL 

Ol)sLurero77"^!“' '“Ti’®sing upon one another. 

fcllovship of human beings; and these primarily com 
pose the obligations of justice. ^ 

moial ties enjoin the punishment of their violation 
and thus retribution is associated with the sentimen/ 
a..<l included i„ tie idea, e, juetice. 0 “d tTZlt 

repair °c f**”*®'® ”* jnstice; and this also is 
eally connected with abstinence from injury, since 
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disappointment of a natural expectation is an injiuy 
of a real kind. The principle of giving to each what 
they deserve is included in the idea of justice, as we 
have defined it, and is a proper object of that intensity 
of sentiment which places the Just, in human estima- 
tion, above the simply Expedient. 

Most of the current maxims of justice give effect to 
the principles now spoken of, and prevent them from 
being perverted. Impartiality has this significance- 
but It also rests on a still deeper foundation. It is 
wvolved in the very meaning of utility, or the greatest- 
happiness principle, which implies that all have an 
equal claim to all the means of happiness. Like other 
maxims, this is limited by ideas of social expediency • 
but whenever it is deemed applicable, it is held to be 

le c i°tate of justice ; and the range of its application 
grows steadily wider. 

Justice is thus a name for certain moral require- 
ments, which, regarded collectively, stand higher in 
the scale of utility, and are therefore of more para- 
mount oWigutiou than any „the,n. But pattionlar 
catea may occur in tyMch some other social h,y i, 
important as to overrule any one of the general maxims 
of justice. These are usually explained by sayino- not 

iusticf l" f-f"" overruled, but that 

justice has a different significance. 

only 

r»l dilhcnlty m the ntilitoian theory of momfe. If 
the sentunent of justice has been sufflciently accounted 
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uuinan sJcill, the way of obt: 
is seen as it were instinctively by su]) 
some^ comparatively simple case, anc 
Jndieioiis generalisation, adapted to t 
complex cases. We learn to do a tin 
circumstances by attending to the niai 

we have spontaneously done the same f 
ones. 

This truth is exemplified by the lii 
various branches of knowledge which 
eessively, ni the ascending order of th 
tion, assumed the character of scienet 
doubtless receive fresli confirmation &< 
winch tlie final scientific constitution is 
and which are still abnii(lr,ri,in ..i.. _ 


sciences have emerged from tins state at 
tively recent date, none now remain in 
which relate to man himself, the most 
most diificult subject of study on whiol, 
mind can be engaged. 

Concerning the physical nature of 
organised being,— 
tainty and much 
terminated by the 
ployment of 
commonly I'eeognised, 
able body of truths - 
the subject consider 
there now 


man 

cnougii there is still much 
controversy, which can o 
general acknowledgment ai 
stricter rules of induction tha 
I, there is, however, a co: 
which all who have atten( 
to be fully established ; 
any radical imperfection in the n 
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observed in this department of science by i 
cistmgmshed modern teachers. But the 1 
Mind, and, in even a greater degree, those of 1 
Are so far from having attained a similar s 
even partial recognition, that it is still a cont 
whether they are capable of becoming subit 
science m the strict sense of the term; and 
those who are agreed on this point there rei- 
most irreconcilable diversity on almost eveiy 
Here, therefore, if anywhere, the principles laic 
n le preceding Books may be expected to be us 

which human intellect can occupy itself a 
geneml af -eement is ever to exist mmo,g 
hat has been pronounced “the proper stu 

“o '“An the s, 
which Ihilosophy cennot succeed in rescuing 
Hmpiricism ; tlie same process tbrnnoU . 
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FROM THE ETHICAL WHITINGS OP J. S. MILL 


ornier inquiries, and adapting them to the latter that 
w may hope to remove this blot on the face of seimice ^ 
Ihe remaining chapters are an endeavour to facilitate 
tins most desirable object. 


M. In attempting this, I am not iinmimlM how 
httle can be done towards it in a mere treatise on 
ogm, or how vague and unsatisfactory all precepts of 
Method must necessarily appear when not practically 
exemplified in the establishment of a body of doctrine. 
Doubtless, the most effectual mode of showiim how the 
sciences of Ethics and Politics may be coiistmcted 
would be to construct them : a task wliich, it needs 
ciice J be said, I am not about to undertake. But 
even if there were no other e.xamples, the memomble 
mm of Laeoii would be suiflcieiit to demonstrate that it 
IS sometimes both possible and useful to point out the 
way, though without being oneself prepared to adven- 
ture far into it. And if more were to be attempted, 
this at least is not a proper place for the attempt. 

In substance, whatever can be done in a work like 
tins for the Logic of the Moral Sciences, lias been or 
ought to have been accomplished in the five preced- 
ing Books ; to whicli the present can be only a kind of 


^ Compare with this Mill’s state- greatest question in the art 'ind 


vrne-s ■Demoerany in America,’ dplea and ”.7’^ plE' 
volTp r “The “hirrS,’ fif f 1° 


vol if TV A. 1^0 wmcti maiikmd are in- 

A in r' a. «!».« ~l. 

t™- in tt. o,h„ 


^-1 T iuouern tunes m the othej 

th^m. hIZIpIimZ\^1 branches of the study of nature.’ 
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jciiuiA, since me metliods of investi- 
jO moral and social science must have 
■ibed, if I have succeeded in enumer- 
rising those of science in general. It 
to examine which of those methods 
various branches of 
hat peculiar faculties or diffi- 
ployed ; how far the unsatis- 
is owing' to wrongs 
to want of skill in the 
and what degree of nlti- 
may be attained or hoped for by a 
more careful employment of logical 
^ case. In other words, 
sciences exist or can exist ; to what 
suscoptiblo of boiiio* 
or adaptation of the 
view in the previous part of this 
is attainable. 

inquiry we are met by an 
not removed, would be fatal to the 
n conduct as a subject of science, 
beings, like all other natural 
— ■■3? Does that con- 
1 is the foundation of every 
^ successive phenomena, really obtain 
This is often denied ; and for the sake 


are more especially suited to the 
moral inquiry; under w 
culties they are there em' 
factory state of those 
choice of methods, how far 
application of right ones; ; 
mate success 
better choice and 
processes appropriate to the 
whether moral 

degree of perfection they are 
carried ; and by what selection 
methods brought to 
work that degree of perfection 
At the threshold of this 
objection which, if j ' 
attempt to treat human 
Are the actions of human 
events, subject to invariable Taws 
staney of causation, which 
scientific theory of 
among them ? i 
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uxauc completeness, if not from u 
1 necessity, the cpiestion should 
answer in tliis place. Wo shall 
I chapter apart. 


oj Logie,’ p. 2-1 r : 
“To aseertaiii, therefore, wliat 
iire the law.s of causation which 
exist ill iiatui-e, to cietermiiio the 
efieet of every cause, u„a the 
causes of all effects. i.s the main 
business of Induction ; and to 
poiut out how this is done is 






OF LIBEliTY AND NECESSITY 


I. iHE questiou whether the law of causality applies 
in the same strict sense to human actions as to other 
p ienonieua, is the celebrated controversy concerning 
the freedom of the will, which, from at least as far back 
as the time of Pelagius, has divided both the philoso- 
phical and the religious world. The affirmative opinion 
IS commonly called the doctrine of IvTecessity, as assert- 
uig human volitions and actions to be necessary and 
inevitable. ^ The negative maintains that the v^ill is 
not determined, like other phenomena, by antecedents 
but determines itself; that our volitions are not, pro- 
perly speaking, the effects of causes, or at least have no 
causes winch they uniformly and implicitly obey 
I have already made it sufficiently apparent that the 
former of these opinions is that which I consider the 
tme one; but the misleading terms in which it is often 
expressed, and the indistinct manner in which it is 
usually apprehended, have both obstructed its recep- 
tion, and perverted its influence when received The 
metaphysical theory of free-will, as held bv 




tue same 
we liaTO 





Kulfieient knowledge of the eircuin- 
Htances) witli the aame certainty, 
as plnvsical effects follow thei^ 
physical causes.” 

Ih,, p. 5/8: “A volition is a 
inuj’al effect which follows the 
corresponding moral causes as 
certainly find invariably as physi- 
cal effects follow their physical 


Ib., j3. 603 : “ If necessity means 
more than this abstract possibility 
of being foreseen ; if it means any 
mysterious compulsion, apart from 
simple invariability of sequence, I 
deny it as strenuously as any one 
in the case of human volitions, 
hut r deny it just as much of all 



cys < 
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then witli any other foreknowletl^e 
«nc yet another may Jmve reason 
certain what use we shall make of c 
is not, therefore, the tloctrine that oi 
nctions aie iiivariablo consequents of 
states of mind that is either contra, li,- 
scioitsness or felt to be degrading. 

Bnt the doctrine of causation, wliei 
obtaining between our volitions and rlu 
IS almost universally conceived as invol 
tins. Vany do not believe, and verv 
ee , Uiat there is nothing in causation 
oertam, and unconditional sciuence. T1 
whom mere constancy of succession ai 
eieiitly stringent bond of union for so r! 
tioii as that of C!ause and Eliect. Even 
repudiates, the imagination retains the f, 
more ultimate connection, of some n, 
mysterious constraint i... 
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desire of excellence, if we thought otherwise. But 
neither is any such mysterious compulsion now sup- 
posed, by the best philosophical authorities, to be 
exercised by any other cause over its effect. Those 
who think that causes draw their effects after them by 
a mystical tie are right in believing that the relation 
between volitions and their antecedents is of another 
uatye. But they should go further, and admit that this 
IS also true of all other effects and their antecedents. 
If such a tie IS considered to be involved in the word 
Necessity, the doctrine is not true of human actions • 
u neit ler is it then true of inanimate objects. It 
would be more correct to say that matter is not bound 
by necessity than that mind is so.i 

That the free-will metaphysicians, being mostly of 
th, «cko.l whjh rejects Heme’s .„d Erowu’s ecaijsis 
of Uttse and Effect, should miss their way for mat of 
tte hgU whtch that analysis affords, cannot surprise 

admit H 'rta “ who asnaily 

eonTll 1 ““hi-. ih practice 

Jtdly lose sight of it. The very same misconeeption 

01 the doetrme called Philosophical Necessity which 

pievents the opposite paity from recognising its truth 

disavow i7T” “'7°"’°''" ““J" “ 

feel that ““ “ ““1' ^“Mlually 

predicted 177 “f Wng 

predicted. Phey lave a feeling as if there were al 

^ AppeiKlix A. 
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oottom a stronger tie betwc 
causes: as if, when they i 
governed by tJn^ balance of i 
tiling more cogent tlnin if 
M’hoever knew the motives, 
tibilities to them, could prc 
to^ act. Tliey commit, in , 
scientific system, the very s; 
adversaries commit in obed 
consequence do really in son 
depressing consequences whi( 
iieously impute to the doetri 
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Will certainly liapiien, whatever may be clone to pre- 
vent It. The application of the same term to the 
agencies on which human actions depend as is used 
to express those agencies of nature which are really 
uncontoollable, cannot fail, when habitual, to create 
a fee ing of uncontrollableness in the former also 
Ihis, however, is a mere illusion. There are physical 
sequences which we call necessary, as death for want 
of food or air; there are others which, thouc^h as 
much cases of causation as the former, are no^ said 
dof-A^ “®oossaiy, as death from poison, which an anti- 
avert stomach-pump, will sometimes 

■ ' forgotten by people’s feelino’s 

even if remembered by their understandings, that 
human actions are in this last predicament: they 
aie never (except in some cases of mania) ruled by 
any one motiye with such absolute sway that therl 

1 “ ‘‘‘ ““ 

uZn f i n ®®’ never 

ncontroUable. and any given effect is only necessary 

provided that the causes tending to proL e fc -e 

not controlled. That rvhaw lappl :: 

aie lappened otherwise unless something had taken 

place which was capable of preventing^t no 1“ 

surely needs hesitate to admit. But to call this liy 

the name necessity is to use the term in a sensi 

from trr f^rihar meanino- 

life, as to amount almost to a play upon words 
Ihe associations derived from the ordinary sense of 
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the term will adhere to it in spite of a 
and though the doctrine of Xecessity 
most wlio liold it, is very rem< 3 to froiii' 
probable that most Xecessitarians are i 
or less, in their feelings. 

A Fatalist believes, or half belieA-es ( 
a consistent Fatalist), not onlj' that what 
to happen will be the infallible result ( 
it (which is the true 
doctrine), but, moreover, that there i= 
struggling against it; that it will hap- 
we^ may strive to prei'ent it. Xow, a 1 
believing that our actions follow from on 
and that our cdiaracters follow from our 
our education, and our circumstances i< 
with more or less of consciousness on 
'atahst as to his own actions, and to 
his nature is sneh, or that his education : 
stances have so moulded his character, t 
-•an now prevent him from feeling and 
;*artieular way, or at least that no" eflbrt 
laii hinder it. In the words of the sec 
'ur own day has most perseveringly inei 
uost perversely misunderstood this grea 
us character is formed /h, him, and m 
herefore his wishing that it had been for; 
utly IS of no use,— he has no power • 
>ut this is a grand error. He has, to 
xteiit, a power to alter his character 


more 
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sistenfc with its being, in part, foi 
or the intermediate agents. His 
by his circumstances (including 
particular organisation), but his ° 

It in a particular way is one of those 
and by no means one of the least 

cannot, incieecl, directly vvill t ’ 

we are; but neither did those who 
have formed our characters 
should be what we are. The 
power except over their own 
us what they did make us by 
but the requisite means; and 
are not too inveterate, can, 1 
requisite means, make’ ourselv. 
could place us under the 
cumstances, we in like manner 
under the influence of other i 
exactly as capable of maldng 
w as others are of mal 

Hamiltoji,’ 

P- 'U/ : I can indeed influence 
my own volition., but only a. 
other people can influence inv 
volitions, hy the employment of 
appropriate means. Direct power 

of ^ 

if the f ' doctrine 

the Causation of human actions 

iumtains, m opposition to both 

Oe to our will ; ih.t we 


^ aim as one 

ter is formed 
‘g these his 
own desire to mould 
circumstances, 
influential. We 
to be different from what 
are supposed to 
r will that we 

had no direct 
s- They made 
?, not the end, 
we, when our habits 
by similarly willing the 
different. If they 
influence of certain eir- 
ean place ourselves 
circumstances. We are 
g our own character, if 
king it for us.i 

employing the proper means, im- 
proie our character; and that if 
our character is such that while 
It remains what it is it ueeessi- 
tates us to do wrong, it will be 
just to apply motives which will 
necessitate us to strive for its 
miprovement, and so emancipate 
ourselves from the other ne- 
cessity/' 

« ' on Religion,’ p. 17 . 

■Every alteration of cireuni- 
s alters more or le,® the 
■iws of nature under when 
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Yes (answers the Owenite), but these words, ''if 
we will ” surrender the wh<.)le point, since the will 
to alter our own character is given us, not by any 
efibrts of ours, but by circiinistances winch we cannot 
help: it comes to us either from external causes or 
not at all. Most true: if the Owenite stops liere, 
he is in a position from which nothing can expel 
him. Our character is formed by us as well as for 
us: blit the wish which induces us to attempt to 
form it is formed for us ; and how ? Xot, in general, 
by our organisation, nor wholly by our education, 
but by our experience — experience of the painful 
consequences of the character ive pjreviously had, or 
by some strong feeling of admiration or aspiration 
accidentally aroused.^ Biu to think that we have 


net ; aiul by eveiy choice \vhich we 
make, either of ends or of meaii.s, 
we place ourselves to a greater or 
less extent under one set of laws 
of nature instead <>f anutlier.’' 

CL, however, ‘ Liberty,’ p. 34 : 

The human faculties of percep- 
tion, judgment, discriminative 
feeling, mental activity, and even 
moral preference, are exercised 
only in making a choice. , . . 
The mental and moral, like the 
muscular, powers are improved 
only by being used.” 

^ This account of the relation 
of character to circumstances con- 
nects itself with Mill’s theory of 
the development of knowledge, 
‘ System of Logic,’ p. 425 : “ It is 
not a law of our intellect that, 
in comparing things with each 


(.‘thcr and taking note of their 
agreement, we merely recognise 
as realised in the outward world 
stHnethirig that %ve already had iii 
i.>ur minds. The conception orig- 
inally found its way to us as the 
result of such a comparison,” 
lb., p, 427: ‘'The conceptions, 
tlieUjWliich we employ for the colli- 
gation and methodisation of facts 
do not develop themselves from 
W'ithin, but are impressed upon 
the mind from without ; tliejr are 
never obtained otherwise than by 
way of comparison and abstrac- 
tion, and in the most important 
and the most numerous cases are 
evolved l>y alnstraction from the 
very phenomena wliicli it is their 
office to colligate.” 
lb., p. 428: “The conception is 
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no power of altering our character, and to thinlr 
we shall not use our power unless we desire to 
It, are very different things, and have a very diffe 
effect on the niind.^ A 

not funiislied hy the mind until it 
has been furnished to the mind ; 
and the facts which supply it are 
sometimes extraneous facts, but 
more often the very facts which we 
are attempting to arrange by it.” 

‘S^’^stem of Logic/ 
p. 157 : “ I cannot but wonder 
that so much stress should be 
laid upon the circumstance of 
inconceivableness, when there is 
such ample experience to show 
that our capacity or incapacity 
of conceiving a thing has very 
little to do with the possibility 
of the thing in itself ; but is in 
truth very much an affair of 
accident, and depends upon the 
past history and habits of our 
own minds.” 

Ib. : When we have often seen 
and thought of two things to- 
gether, and hav’^e never in any one 
instance eithei’ seen or thought 
of them separately, there is by 


1 henomena produced by human 
agency, no less than those which 
as far as we are concerned are 
spontaneous, depend on the pro- 
perties of the elementary forces, 
or of the elementary substances 
and their compounds.” 

p* 8; ^‘Even the volition 
which designs, the intelligence 
which contrives, and the muscu- 
lar force wdiich executes these 
movements, are themselves powers 
of nature.” 

Ih., p. 16: “To bid people con- 
form to the laws of nature when 
they have no power but what the 
laws of nature give them-— when 
it is a physical impossibility for 
them to do the smallest thing 
otherwise than through some law 
of nature— is an absurdity.” 

Ib. , p. 64 : “ In the first of 
these senses (‘the entire system 
of things ’) the doctrine that man 
ought to follow nature is un- 
meaning, since man has no power 
to do anything else than follow 
nature ; all his actions are done 
through, and in obedience to, 
some one or many of nature’s 
physical or mental la’ws.” 

^ Cf. ‘Examination of Hamil- 
ton, p. 582 : “ I ask mj^' con- 
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to alter Ws character cannot be tlie person 
supposed to feel discouraged or paralysed b’ 
lag himself unable to do it. Tlie depressiii 
ot tlie Fatalist doctrine can only be felt u-]ie 
u’ a wish to do what that doctrine repre^ 
nnpossible. It is of no consequence what w 
forms our character, when we liave no desire 
own about forming it; but it is of o-reat cons, 
that we should not be prevetrted from furmii 
a desire by thinking the attainment imprac 
ami tliat if we haye the desire we should kn, 
the work is not so irrevocably done as to be in 
of being altered. 

And, indeed, if we examine closely, we shr 
tliat this feeling of our being able“ to modi 
own character if .rM, is if.self tlie feel 
moial fioedom wliich we are conscious of. A 
feels morally free who feels that his habits 
temptations are not his masters, but he theirs 
even m yielding to thorn knows that he could 
that were he desirous of altogetlicr throwing tli. 
there would not bo required for tliat purpose" a st 

lia.l. imleed, that I feel er L v f = 

couvinoed) that I could, and even it rthir f ' 
should, have chosen the otler 

course if I had prefen-eU it- 1 

r , f.. . “ strouK enousrh to n^-, 
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desu'e than he knows himself to be capable of feelincv. 
It IS of course necessary, to render our consciousnes°s 
of freedom complete, that %ye should have succeeded in 
making our character all we have hitherto attempted 
to make it; for if we have wished and not attained, we 
^ave, to that extent, not power over our own character 

\ye are not freed Or at least, we must feel that our 
wish, if not strong enough to alter our character, is 
strong enough to conquer our character when the 
two are brought into conflict in any particular case 
of conduct. And hence it is said with truth, that 

none but a person of confirmed virtue is completely 
tree. ^ 

The application of so improper a term as Necessity 
to the doctrine of cause and effect in the matter of 
human character seems to me one of the most signal 
instances in philosophy of the abuse of terms, and its 
practical consequences one of the most striking examples 
of the power of language over our associations. The 
subject will never be generally understood until that 


Examination of Hamilton.’ 
p. 580 : “ We never know that 
we ai-e able to do a thing, except 
from having clone it, or something 
e(j:ual and similar to it. We 
should not know that we were 
capable o.f action at all, if we bad 
never acted. Having acted, we 
know as far as that experience 
reaches, how we are able to act ; 
and this knowledge, when it has 
become familiar, is often con- 
founded with, and called bj- the 


name of, consciousness. But it 
does not derive any increase of 
authority from being misnamed ; 
its truth is not supreme over, but 
depends on, experience. If oui' 
so-called consciousness of wliat we 
are aide to do is not borne out 
by experience, it is a delusion. 
It has no title to credence but as 
an interpretation of experience, 
and if it is a false interpretation, 
it must give way. ” 
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objectionable term is dropped. The free-will doctrine 
by keeping in view precisely that portion of the truth 
which the word Jfecessity puts out of sight, namely 
the power of the mind to co-operate in the formation 
of Its own character, has given to its adherents a 
piactieal teeling much nearer to the truth than has 
gmiei-ally (I believe) existed in tlie minds of ^-eces- 
sitanans. The latter may have had a stronger .sense 
ot the importance of what human beings can do to 
shape the characters of one another; but the free-will 
doctrine has, I believe, fostered in its supporters a 
much stronger spirit of self-culture.^ 


^ Mill gives an account of facts 
in his personal history, whicli 
imtlerlie tlie-ie oonclusion^, ‘Autu- 
bioKi'aiihy,’ j.. 1«!.) ; >■ i 

dered ].iiiiifully ,jn the suljjeet 
till gradually 1 .saw light througli 
it- I Jiereeived that the word 
Xecei«ity, an a name for the 
doctrine of Cau.so and ESect ap- 
plied to human action, carried 
witli it a misle.adijig a.s.-iociation ; 
and that thi.-* association was the 
operative force in the depressing 
and paralysing influence which I 
tail experienced. I saw that 
though our character is formed 
J} circumstances, our own desires 
can do much to shape these 
circumstances ; and that what is 
lealiy inspiriting and ennobling 
in the doctrine of free will, is the 
conviction that w^e have real 
power over the formation of our 
own character, that our will, by 
iulluoncing some of our circum- 


stances, eun modify our future 
habits or cupaliiJities of willing. 
All was entirely consistent 
with the doctrine of circum- 
stance., oj- rather, wus that .loc- 
rrine itself, properly understood, 
brorn tliat time I drew, in my own 
mind, a dear distinction between 
the doctrine of circumstances, and 
-b atahsm, discanling altogether the 
misleading w’ord Necessity. The 
theory, wiiich f now for the first 
tune rightly appreliended, ceased 
alt<igether to be discouraging, and 
besides the relief to my spirits, I 
no longer sulfered under the 
Imrden, so heavy to one who 
aims at being a reformer in 
opinions, of thinking one doctrine 
true, and the contrary doctrine 
morally beneficial.” 

Cf. Thxamination of Hamilton,’ 
p. 59o : ‘‘ I am entitled to pos- 
tulate the reality, and the know- 
ledge and feeling, of moral distinc- 
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M. There is still one fact which requires to be 
noticed (in addition to the existence of a power of 
self-formation) before the doctrine of the causation of 
human actions can be freed from the confusion and 
misapprehensions which surround it in many minds 
When the will is said to be determined by motives’ 
a motive does not mean always, or solely, the anti- 
cipation of a pleasure or of a paind I shall not here 
inquire whether it be true that, in the commencement 
all our voluntary actions are mere means consciously 
employed to obtain some pleasure or avoid some pain 
It IS at least certain that we gradually, through the 
influence of association, come to desire the means with- 
out thinking of the end: the action itself becomes an 
object of desire, and is performed without reference to 
any motive beyond itself. Thus far, it may still be 
objected, that the action having through association 
become pleasurable, we are, as much as before, moved 
to act by the anticipation of a pleasure, namely, the 
pleasure of the action itself. But granting this, the 
matter does not end here. As we proceed in the 
ormation of habits, and become accustomed to will 

tions. There, it is both evident relation to the will or in other 
Sufa, ^ notorious his- words, that the will’ follows what 
the ' ^ ‘ ® “fH’endent of any it does follow. They mean the 
theo^ ooneernmg the will. ” which is strong“st hr ^ 

who say that the' will' Lws ti: 

£ T" thing’desired, ori 

- iKh IS strongest in fulness of the tiling .shunned.” 


|i|| 
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act or a particular course of conduct 
pleasurable, we at last continue to will it 
reference to its being pleasurable. Al- 
some change in us or in our circumstances, 
sed to find any pleasure in the action, or 
nticipate any pleasure as the consequence 
till continue to desire the action, and 
to do u. In this manner it is that 
-u-tful excess continue to be practised 
f have ceased to be pleasurable ; and in 
also it is that the habit of willing to 
the course wliich he has chosen does not 
)ral hm-o, even when the reward, however 
s doubtless receives from the eonseions- 
loing, is anytiiing but an equivalent for 
' be undergoes or the wishes which he 
I'enounee. 

^ willing is commonly called a purpose ; 
ae causes of our volitions, and of the 
flow from tiiem, must be reckoned not 
nd aversions, but also purposes. It is 
L ^purposes have become independent of 
if pain or pleasure from which thev 
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tile docuiTiie or the causation of our volit 
motives, and of motives by the desirable 
offered to us, combined with our particular s 
bilities of desire, may be considered, I 1 
sufficiently established for the purposes 
treatise/^ 




CHAPTER in 


that there is, or hav re, a sciexce of 

UrjIAX XATERE 


1. It is a cominou notion, or at, least it is implied 
m many common mode,s of speech, that the thnmhts 
fee mgs, and actions of sentient beings are not amih’ 

rtlm ^lus 

tuic of the objects of outward nature. TJiis notion 
seems to involve some eonfinsion of ideas, which it is 
necessary to begin by clearing up. 

Any facts are fitted, in themselves, to be a subject 
of science whicli folloiv one another according to 
constant laws ; although those laws may not have 
been discovered, nor even be discoverable by our exist- 
ing resources. Take, for instance, the most familiar 
class of meteorological phenomena, those of rain and 
sunshine. Scientific inquiry has not yet succeeded in 
ascertaining the order of antecedence and consequence 
among these phenomena, so as to be able, at least in 
our regions of the earth, to predict them with certainty 
or even with any high degree of probability. Yet no 
one doubts that the phenomena depend on laws, and 


. h 
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that these must be derivative laws resulting from 
known ultimate laws— those of heat, electricity.' vapor- 
isation, and elastic fluids. Nor can it be doubted that 
if we were acquainted with all the antecedent circum- 
stances, we could, even from those more general laws 
predict (saving difSculties of calculation) the state of 
the weather at any future time. Meteorology, there- 
fore, not only has in itself every natural requisite for 
being, but actually is, a science; though, from the 
iffaeulty of observing the facts on which the pheno- 

IRClltl clGPCHtl J.T. h,* 
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not, a science largely available in practice. General 
laws may be laid down respecting the tides ; predic- 
tions may be founded on those laws, and the result 
will in the main, though often not with complete accu- 
racy, correspond to the predictions. 

And this IS what is, or ought to be, meant by those 
who speak of sciences which are not exact sciences. 
Astronomy was once a science, without being an exact 
science. It could not become exact until not only the 
general course of tlie planetary motions, but the per- 
turbations also, were accounted for, and referred to 
their causes. It lias become an exact science, because 
Its phenomena have been brought under laws com- 
preliending the whole of the causes by which the 
phenomena are influenced, whether in a great or only 
in a trifling degree, whetlier in all or only in some 
eases, and assigning to each of those causes the share 
of effect which really belongs to it. But in the theory 
of the tides, the only laws as yet accurately ascertained 
are those of the causes which affect the phenomenon in 
all cases, and in a considerable degree; while others 
which affect it in some cases only, or, if in all, only in 
a slight degree, have not been sufficiently ascertained 
and studied to enable us to lay down their laws, still 
less to deduce the completed law of the phenomenon, 
by compounding the eflects of the greater with tliose 
of the minor causes. Tidology, therefore, is not yet an 
exact science; not from any inherent incapacity of 
being so, but from the difficulty of ascertaining with 
complete precision the real derivative uniformities. By 


' ;,d;, 
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combining, however, the exact laws of the 
and of such of the minor ones as are suHi, 
with such empirical laws or such approx i 
isations respecting the miscellaneous var: 
he obtained by specific observation, we 
general propositions which will be true in 
on which, with allowance for the degree { 
able inaccuracy, we may safely gi-onud on: 
and our conduct. 


7; ot human nature is of this descriptioi 

falls far short of the standard of exactness no^ 
roaised in Astronomy ; but tliere is no reason that i 
should not i,e as much a science as Tidology is, or a 
Astronomy was when its calculation.s had only mastere. 
the mam phenomena, but not the pertuihations 
The phenomena with wliieli this science is con 
versant being the thoughts, feelings, and actions o 
human beings, it would have attained tbe ideal per' 
fectionofa,science if it enabled ns to foretell how an 
nidivn „al would think, feel, or aet tlironghout life 
with the same certainty with which astronomy enables 
us to prediet^ the places and the occultations of the 
leaven y bodies. It needs scarcely be stated that 
nothing approaching to this can be done. Tlie actions 
of iiidmduals could not be predicted with scientific 
accuracy, were it only because we cannot foresee the 
w ole of the circumstances in which those individuals 
will be placed. But further, even in any given com- 
bination of (present) circumstances, no assertion, which 
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is both precise and universally true, can be made re 
specting the manner in which human beings will think 
feel, or act. Tins is not, however, because every per- 
son’s modes of thinking, feeling, and acting do not 
depend on causes; nor can we doubt that if, in the 
case of any individual, our data could be complete we 
even now know enough of the ultimate laws by which 
mental phenomena are determined to enable us in many 
cases to predict, with tolerable certainty, what, in the 
greater number of supposable combinations of circum- 
stances, his conduct or sentiments would be But the 
impressions and actions of human beings are' not solely 
the result of their present circumstances, but the joint 
result of those circumstances and of the characters of the 
indiyiduals; and the agencies which determine human 
character are so numerous and diyersified (nothing 
which has happened to the person throughout life bein^ 
without its portion of influence), that in the aggregate 
they are never in any two cases exactly similar. Hence, 
even if oiir science of human nature were theoretically 
perfect, that is, if we could calculate any character as we 
can calculate the orbit of any planet, /mm given data; 
stnl, as the data are never all given, nor ever precisely 
alike in different cases, we could neither make positive 
predictions nor lay down universal propositions. 

Inasmuch, however, as many of those effects which 
It IS ot most importance to render amenable to human 
foresight and control are determined, like the tides, in 
ail incomparably greater degree by general causes, than 
by all partial causes taken together; depending in the 
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mam on those circumstances and qualities which 
common to all mankind, or at least to lar-e )»,»lie 
them, and only on a small degree on the idiesyncm 
of organisation or the peculiar liistory of individu 
it is evidently possible, with regard to' all such efft 
to make predictions wliieli will ohaost always be v 
bed, and general propositions ivhich an* aluiosc ahv 
true. And whenever it is sufiidenr lo know Imw 
great majority of the human race, or of .some nation 
class ot persons, will think, feel, and u.H-, these r 
positions are ciuivalent to universal one.,. For ’ 
purpo,ses of political and social science ihi.s h .suflieie 
As we formerly remarlced, an approximate gvner 
nation IS, m social iminiries, for most practiral p, 
po.se.s equivalent to an exact one; that which is oi 
probable when asserted of individual hnnum bein 
nuli^-riuunately Holectcd, being eeriuin when aflirm 
Oi tlie eliaraeter and 
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It is no disparagement, therefore, to the science of 
Human iSTature that tlmse of its general propositions 
■ivhieh descend sufficiently into detail to serve as a 
foundation for predicting phenomena in the concrete 
are for the most part only approximately true. But in 
order to give a genuinely scientific character to the 
study, it is indispensable that these approximate gener- 
alisations, which in themselves would amount only to 
tlie lowest kind of empirical laws, should be connected 
deductively witli the laws of nature from which they 
lesult should he resolved into the properties of the 
causes on which the phenomena depend. In other 
words, the science of Human Hature may he said to 
exist ill proportion as the approximate truths which 
compose a practical knowledge of mankind can be ex- 
hibited as corollaries from the universal laws of human 
nature on which they rest, whereby the proper limits 
of those approximate truths would be shown, and we 
should be enabled .to deduce others for any new state 
of ciicuinstanees, in anticipation of specific experience. 

The proposition now stated is the text on which the 
two succeeding chapters will furnish the comment. 


Operations of individual men have 
a part to play in his deductions, 
as when he is reasoning of kings, 
or other single rulers, still, as he 
is pi'oviding for indefinite dura- 
tion, involving an indefinite suc- 
cession of such individuals, he 
must in general both reason and 
act as if what is true of most 
persons were true of all.” 

Ib., p, 395: There are reasons 
enough why the moral sciences 


must remain inferior to at least 
the more perfect of the physical : 
why the laws of their more com- 
plicated phenomena cannot be so 
completely deciphered, nor the 
phenomena predicted with the 
same degree of assurance. But 
though we cannot attain to so 
many truths, there is no reason 
that those we can attain should 
deserve less reliance, or have less 
of a scientific character.” 






i, i, MLVT the ALmd is, as well o.s what ^fatter is or 
any other question respecting Thiu-s in themselves’ as 
chstinguished from their sensil.le manifestations.’ it 
wouW ].e foreign to the ]mrposes of tliis treatise to 
consuler. Here, as thrungliout our inquiry, we shall 
keep clear of all speculations resjieciing the mind’s own 
nature, and shall understand l)y the laws of mind those 
of mental phenomeua-uf the various feelings or states 
of eonsctousness of sentient heingsd These' according 

* ‘Sv^tan .,f Lc«u-,- -11: A. 1 ,o,!kv 

Iheiu Ls sozncthmg 1 call Sty- thou.sc.Ivo. ,„e oalv through the 
^eln or, by another form of .omalion. otAvhirh t reSmtn 
espressioa, my mind, whieit 1 .i,s the causes • • 

consMer as dwtiuct from these prinriple or mind in 

fc.sh„, fc. , . „ L,.;:, ;;.i„ "S' ZZ‘',:Z 

thiug which 1 conceive to be not only by the feelings of which it is 
the thoughts, but the being that T h, ^ 

has the thoughts, and which I can mv ^ about 

conceive ae Existing f“r h“ i“tt tr: 
state of quiescence, without any of” •nurse minkhr-'^"!’ 
tlioughts at all. But what this anc 1 1;’! 

;>eing ts, although it is myself, coiioernhig mvr.w.; r 

sr,K'“ “r ~ 
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to the classification we have uniformly followed, consist 
of Ihoiights, Emotions, Volitions, and Sensations — the 
last being as truly states of Mind as the three former. 
It is usual, indeed, to speak of sensations as states of 
body, not of mind. But this is the common confusion 
of giving one and the same name to a phenomenon and 
to the proximate cause or conditions of the phenomenon. 
The immediate antecedent of a sensation is a state of 
bod} , but the sensation itself is a state of mind. If the 
word mind means anything, it means that which feels. 
Whatever opinion we hold respecting the fundamental 
identity or diversity of matter and mind, in any case 
the distinction between mental and physical facts, 
between the internal and the external world, will' 
always remain as a matter of classification • nnrl in fimf 
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productiou, both in the body itself and 
outward nature, is all that can witii , 
classed as^ physical. 

The phenomena of mind, then, are 
iugs of onr nature, both those improperl 
and those peculiarly designated as mei 
laws of mind I mean the Iaw.s aceordin 
feelings generate one anotlier. 


- All states of mind are immediateh- caused eithe 
by other states of atiind or by states of both- ^Yhen ^ 
state of mind is produced by a state of mind, T call th 
aw concerned in the case a law of .'^find. -^Ylieu f 
stated uuud IS produced diiecrly by .a state ofbodv tin 
uw IS a law ot ,lJo<Iy, and behmgs to physical science. 

\Vith legard to those staie.s of mind which are called 
sensations, all are agreed tliat tlmse latte for their iin- 
tuediate unteeedeiits states of body. .Eveiy sensation 
nastor Its pro.Kimate cause some allectiou of the portiou 

a lca.0,. o.,gu.ate the „( 

object, or 1.1 some patbological coiitlition of tl.e uetvous 

organisation itself The Lure, -.e ,i • 

nat,n.e II • of 

the varieties of our sensations and the physical 

feTtlv M Pi-oximately depeud-mani- 

estly belong to the province of Physioloov 

.M riv'i «”'■ loeomrstotes are 

. mUarljr cleiK„dc..t „„ phj.*,, 

*e i,. the scieuce of „„„„ 

It IS still disputol whether o.,r thought,, eiuotioi,,. oud 
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volitions are generated through the intervention of 
material meehanisni; whether we have organs of 
thought and of emotion in the same sense in which we 
have organs of sensation. Many eminent physiologists 
old the affirmative. These contend that a thought 
(for example) is as much the result of nervous agency 
as a sensation ; that some particular state of our nervous 
system, in particular of that central portion of it called 
the brain, invariably precedes, and is presupposed by, 
every state of our consciousness. According to this 
theory, one state of mind is never really produced by 
another ; all are produced by states of body. When one 
thought seems to call up another by association, it is 
not really a thought which recalls a thought ; the 
association did not exist between the two thoughts, but 
between the two states of the brain or nerves which 
preceded the thoughts : one of those states recalls the 
other, each being attended, in its passage, by the 
particular state of consciousness . which is cmiconnonf 




i^xupeny so caJleU, the character of 

a science, hut places it, iax the ehiiuerieal nature of its 
objects and pretensions, almost on a par with astndoiry 
But, after all has been said which can he said it re- 
mains incontestable that there exist uniformities of sue- 
cession among states of mind, and that these can he 
ascertained by observation and experiment. Further 
t]iat_ every mental .state has a nervous state for its im- 
mediate antecedent and proximate cause, tliough ex- 
tremely probable, cannot hitherto be said to be proved, 
1)1 the conclusive manner in which this can be proved 
ot sensations; and even were it certain, vet every one 

must admit that we are wholly ■ 

istics of tliese nervous state; 
present have no means of kmv 
of tliem differs from another 
studying their successions or i 
ob.serving the 

mental states of which they 

generators or causes. The siteces.sions, thmvfore, which 
obtain among mental plienomena do not admit of beiim 
deduced from the physiological laws of our nervous 
organisation; and all real knowledge of them must 
continue, for a long time at least, if not always, to be 
sought in the direct study, by observation and experi- 
ment, of the mental successions themselves. Since 
therefore, the order of our mental phenomena must be 
studied in those phenomena, and not inferred from the 
laws of any phenomena more genera], there is a distinct 


■’Ignorant of the character- 
s ; we know not, and at 
iving, in wJiat respect one 
and our only mode of 
co-existences must be by 
successions and co - c.xisteiices of the 
fire supposed to bo the 


39 
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Tlie islcitions, indssd, of tliafc scionco to tlis scioiics 
of physiology must never be overlooked or undervalued. 
It must by no means be forgotten that the laws of 
mind may be derivative laws resulting from laws of 
animal life, and that their truth therefore may ulti- 
mately depend on physical conditions; and the influ- 
ence of physiological states or physiological changes in 
altering or counteracting the mental successions is one 
of the most important departments of psychological 
study. But, on the other hand, to reject the resource 
of psychological analysis, and construct the theory of 
the mind solely on such data as physiology at pi’esent 
affords, seems to me as great an error in jjrinciple, and 
an even more serious one in practice. Imperfect as is 
the science of mind, I do not scruple to affirm that it is 
in a considerably more advanced state than the por- 
tion of physiology which corresponds to it; and to 
discard the former for the latter appears to me an 
infringement of the true canons of inductive philo- 
sophy, which must produce, and which does produce, 
erroneous conclusions in some very important depart- 
ments of the science of human nature.^ 

^ ‘Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism,’ p. 66: “Without, then, 
rejecting any aid which study of 
the brain and nerves can afibrd 
to psychology (and it has afforded, 
and will yet alford, much), we 
may affirm that M. Comte has 
done nothing for the constitution 
of the positive method of mental 
science. . . . This great mistake 
(the denial of Psychology) is not 


a mere hiatus in M. Comte’s sys- 
tem, but the parent of serious 
eiTors in his attempt to create a 
Social Science.” 

Cf . , however, Mill’s assertion 
of the physiological character of 
the mental continuity, ‘ Examina- 
tion of Hamilton,’ p. 355: “I 
am myself inclined to agree with 
Sir W. Hamilton, and to admit 
his unconscious mental modifica- 
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§ 3. The subject, then, of Psychology is tl,e unifor 
mities of succession, the laws, whetlicr ultimate o: 
derivative, according to which one mental state sue 
ceeds unother-is caused by, or at least is caused tc 
ollow, another. Of these laws, some are genera], others 

more special. The following are examples of the mos! 
general laws. 

First. Whenever any state of cunsciou,sne.ss has once 
been excited in us. no matter by ivhat cause, an iu- 
teiioi degree of the same state of couseioimness, a state 

meaning to them — nauu’ly, uii- *])is, 
vou.scK>as if)0(]ifieat.it»n> of the vol. iii. 
uervcfi. . . . lb 
believed tliat the apparently Mip- 
pre^hed liak.s in a ehain of ay.-=o- 

e.iatioii—tho.se whieli Sir W. Ham- 
ilton eotisiders as latent really 
auf Ko ; that they aj’e not even 
nionientarily felt; the ehain of 
causation being ef an. in tied only 
pliysieallyj by one organic state 
of the nerves Bueeoeding anotlier 
.se rapidly that the state of men- 
tal confeiciousness appropriate to 
each is not produced/’ 

Ite, p. 357 : “ The elementary 
feelings may then be said to be 
latently present, or to be present 
but not in consciousness. The 
truth, however, is, that the feelings 
themselves are not present con- 
sciously or latently, but that the evolved in the 
nervous modifications which are 
their usual antecedents have been 
present, while the consequents 
have been frustrated, and another 


iioiis an c t .[iiseussions/ 
lull : **j;m jf jb be 
inaToridlbiti bi en<b.‘avi»ur to as- 
'■-ertain the material conditions 
our mental <»|Ma';uiuns, all 
tliourics „f thf mill, 1 which have 
.ui 3 pri’tojisiou to cotitprohensive- 

iiess^ ntusi IxMrtaterialistic/’ , : 

b-t. a!,M> tljc following state- 
ment ‘ on Iteligion,* p. 

“ llie will does nut, any 
m<n’e than other causes, create 
Force. Granting Oiat it, origin- 
ates motion, it has no means of 
dcang so but by tauiverting into 
that particular manifestation a 
portion of Force which already 
existed in other forms. It m 
known that the source from which 
this port.ion of Force is derived 
diiefiy or entirely the Force 

proce,sses ofx-hemi- . 
cal composition and decomposi- 
tion wFieb Cfuistitute the body of 
nutrition : the force so liberated 
becomes a fuml upon \vhich everv 
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of consciousness resembling the former, but inferior 
in intensity, is capable of being reproduced in us, 
without the presence of any such cause as excited it 
at first. Thus, if we . have once seen or touched an 
object, we can afterwards think of the object though 
it be absent from our sight or from our touch. If we 
have been joyful or grieved at some event, we can 
think of or remember our past joy or grief, though no 
new event of a liappy or painful nature has taken 
place. When a poet has put together a mental pic- 
ture of an imaginary object, a Castle of Indolence, a 


nnisculai’ and even every merely 
nervous action, as of the brain in 
thought, is a draft. It is in this 
sense only that, according to tlie 
best liglits of science, volition is 
an originating cause.” 

Ib., p. 19S : “ Tlie evidence is 
welhiigh complete that all thought 
and feeling has some action of 
the bodily organism for its im- 
mediate antecedent or aeeompani- 
raent ; that the specific variations, 
and especially the different de- 
grees of c<.)inplication of the ner- 
vous and cerebral organisation, 
correspond to differences in the 
development of the mental facul- 
ties ; and though we have no 
evidence, except negative, that 
the mental consciousness ceases 
for ever when the functions of 
the brain are at an end, we do 
know that diseases of the brain 
disturb the mental functions, 
and that decay or w’eakness of 
the brain enfeebles them. We 


have therefore sufficient evidence 
that cerebral action is, if not the 
cause, at least, in our present 
state of existence, a condition 
sine qua non of mental opera- 
tions ; and that assuming the 
mind to be a distinct substance, 
its separation from the body 
would not be, as some liave 
vainly flattered themselves, a 
liberation from trammels and 
restoration to freedom, but would 
simply put a stop to its functions 
and remand it to unconsciousness, 
unless and until some other set 
of conditions supervenes, capable 
of recalling it into activity, but of 
the existence of which experience 
does not give us the smallest in- 
dication.” 

Ib., p. 199: “The relation of 
thought to a material brain is no 
metaphysical necessity, but simply 
a constant coexistence within the 
limits of observation. ” 

Cf. also Appendix C. 
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l^na, or a Hamlet, he can afterwards think of the ideal 
object he has created witliout aiiy fresii act of intellec 

anguage of Hume, that every mental impres^ium 
has Its idm. 

Secondly, These ideas, or seeondaiy mental states 
aie excited by our impressions, or by other ideas ac- 
coKiug to certain laws which are called Haws of 
Association. Of these laws the lirst is. tliat similar 
K eas tend^ to e.xcite one anotlier. The second is. that 
vhen two impiussions have been f.mpmntlv experienced 
(01 exen thoiiglit of), either simidtaiieonsly or in imme- 
diate succession, tlieu whenever one of these impres- 
-ns, or the idea of i, recurs, it leinls to excitfthe 
Idea of the other. The third law is, that .wearer in 
t.-tyin either or hoth of the inipression.:;: 
eiit, in rendering them excitable by one aiiothei to a 
greater frequency of conimictiuii. These are the ’laws 
of Ideas, on which I shall not enlarge in this place hut 

TmlL W professedly p.sychological’~in 

paiticiilai, to Hr James Miil’.s ‘Analysis of the Pheno- 

Biena ot the Human Hind,’ where the principal laws 
association, along with many of their applications 
are copiously exemplified, and witli a masterly hand.*- 

P^OIW ^UU h.I vet pub- 
profound Treatise ,.f bfo 

r/r,r 

phenomena, outhe of a legitimlt: ULfoinS 
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These simple or elemeiitaiy Laws of Mind have been 
ascertained by the ordinary methods of experimental 
inquiry ; nor could they have been ascertained in any 
other manner. But a certain number of elementary 
laws having thus been obtained, it is a fair subject of 
scientific inquiry how far those laws can be made to 
go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may, 
but must, be generated from these simple laws. And 
it is to be remarked that the case is not always one of 
Composition of Causes : the effect of concurring causes 
is not always precisely the sum of the effects of those 
causes when separate, nor even always an effect of the 
same bind with them, Eeverting to the distinction 
which occupies so prominent a place in the theory of 
induction, the laws of the phenomena of mind are 
sometimes analogous to mechanical, but sometimes 
also to chemical, laws. When many impressions or 
ideas are operating in the mind together, there some- 
times takes place a process of a similar kind to chemical 
combination. When impressions have been so often 
experienced in conjunction that each of them calls up 
I’eadily and instantaneously the ideas of the whole 
group, those ideas sometimes melt and coalesce into 
one another, and appear not several ideas, but one, in 


produced. More recently still, Mr Bain has joined with me in ap- 
pending to a new edition of the ‘ Analysis ’ notes intended to bring up 
the analytic science of Mind to its latest improvements. 

Many striking applications of the laws of association to the explana- 
tion of complex mental phenomena are also to be found in Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Psychology.’ 
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the same manner as, when the seven in’ismatic e.oloiu. 
re presented to the eye in ra].i.l sneecssion the sense' 

.0» pmluoed i, tl,., „t ,v!.ife uj, 

It IS con-e»t to ,.y that tho sove,, ,vl,™ til 

z zxzjzz r ““ 

Com, fa Idea, 

■«i"Pl«i' O.IO-, olionll. >vl,e„ it :,,|l, 
timple (tl.., H “W™ 

o.,Mo,„Iy < istmamahaWo i„ i,), t,,,, ' 

-pitifatofa .fafacoio;;„;:4r::::‘i' 

urn mate ...d , 0 ,, ■' 

o.xting our coiisciimsiiess, iH>reeive -ill tli- i" 

the ides T.,f -'li these elements in 

oltifa by tbo oyo.ali ifaTlll 

ro,., otlicr amaa.,, „i,|,„„t .acortaiitad 

that no sncl. visual perception wm.Id ever have had 

existence; nor. i„ our idea ot Extension, cun we diV 

cover those elementary ideas of resistance derive d frtm 

our muscular frame in which it h.,« k 

shoxvn that the idea originates 

eases of mental chemistr; in wlnvf > s "" 

that the simple ideas generate rathm thrnThirthey' 
compose the complex ones. ' 

With respect to all the nM,,.,. , 
mind ife K 1 - ^ constituents of the 

mmd, Its beliefs, its abstruser conceptions its f 

Plenty emotion,, and volition,. t|,a„' L 1 
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whom are Hartley and the author of the ‘Analysis’) 
who think that the whole of these are generated from 
simple ideas of sensation by a chemistry similar to 
that which we have just exemplified^ These philo- 
sophers have made out a great part of tlieir case, but 
I am not satisfied that they have established the whole 
of it. They have shown that there is such a thing as 
mental chemistry ; that the heterogeneous nature of a 
feeling A, considered in relation to B and C, is no 
conclusive argument against its being generated from 
B and C. Having proved this, they proceed to show 
that where A is found B and C were or may have 
been present ; and why, therefore, they ask, should not 
A have been generated from B and C ? But even if 
this evidence were carried to the highest degree of 
completeness which it admits of; if it were shown 


^ Gf. ‘Autobiography/ p. 68: 
“ Hartley’s explanation, incom- 
plete as in many points it is, of 
the more complex mental pheno- 
mena by the law of association 
commended itself to me at once 
as a real analysis, and made me 
feel by contrast the insufficiency 
of the merely verbal generalisa- 
tions of Condillac, and even of 
tlie instructive gropings and feel- 
ings about for psychological ex- 
planations, <d* Locke.” 

lb., p. 108 ; “ In psycholo.gy^ his 
[James IMill’s] fundamental doc- 
trine was the formation of all 
human character by circum- 


stances, through the universal 
Principle of Association, and the 
consequent unlimited possibility 
of improving the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of mankind by 
education. ” 

‘ Dissertations and Discussions,’ 
vol. iii. p. 108 ; “ The most com- 
plete and scientific form of the 
(I potiteriori psychology is that 
which considers the law of asso- 
ciation as the governing principle, 
by means of which the more 
complex and recondite mental 
phenomena shape themseh’-es, or 
are shaped out of tlie simpler 
mental elements.” 
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lam groups of HAsoeiated ideas not only , night have 
clj, to ,h„ M,, ,1,0.1 .lgr„, o„„," 

not prove causation nutil eo„lin,„,l l.y the more „„ 
cl«.™ cndeuce of the Melhoj ,,,■ „ ' 

quest. 0 ,. be whether IWiet « „ ' 

assocatm, „[ yea,,, it be oecessar,- to caamiue 

eaper.toeuh.1,,- i, i, ,„.e a.., .,1^,, ^ 

prov.„e,l they are aetocate,, je;"' 

0 closeness g.ve rise to belief. If the inquiry be 
mto the on.,„ „f ,„oral feeli„n,, f.,, ev 

-.1 e of niora, reprotation, it i, 

. the varieties ot actions or slan-s of ,ui„,l which are 
ever , ..orally .lisapprove.l, ainl ether i„ these 

eases ,t e,m I* .shown, or reasonably that the 

action or .state of mind liatl l.„,„e eonaecteil by 
assoeiatioii, m the tlisai.provinq with some par-- 

ticnlar class of l.atclal or ,li,a„sti.,,e h,„„, . an lX 
mothcl oinploycl is. thus far, that ot Aptoeiuci, t, „ “ 
flue IS not cnongh. Soi>,,o,,i.,,g tliis prov.al, wo must 
t.7 Mier by the Method of I,i„ere,.c„ whether thi 
pamoukr kind of hateful or disgusting idea,,, when it 
I»«ines associated with an action previonslv indiffer- 

appioval. If this question can be answered in the 
aftmative, it is shown to be a law of the human mind 
that an association of that particular description is the 
generating cause of moral reprobation. tL all this 
le the ease has been rendered o.xtremely probable, but 
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the experiments have not been tried with the degree 
of precision necessary for a complete and absolutely 
conclusive induction;^ 

It is further to be remembered, that even if all 
which this theory of mental phenomena contends for 
could be proved, we should not be the more enabled 
to resolve the laws of the more complex feelings into 
those of the simpler ones. The generation of one class 
of mental phenomena from another, whenever it can be 
made out, is a highly interesting fact in psychological 
chemistry ; but it no more supersedes the necessity of 
an experimental study of the generated phenomenon, 
than a knowledge of the properties of oxygen and 
sulphur enables us to deduce those of sulphuric acid 
without specific observation and experiment. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the final issue of the attempt 
to account for the origin of our judgments, our desires, 
or our volitions, from simpler mental phenomena, it is 
not the less imperative to ascertain the sequences of 
the complex phenomena themselves by special study 
in conformity to the canons of Induction. Thus, in 
respect to Belief, psychologists will always have to in- 
quire what beliefs we have by direct consciousness, and 
according to what laws one belief produces another; 
what are the laws in virtue of which one thing is re- 

* In the c<ase of the moral sentiments, the place of direct experiment 
is to a considerable extent supx)lied by historical experience, and we 
are able to trace with a tolerable approach to certainty the particular 
associations by which those sentiments are engendered. This has been 
attempted, so far as respects the sentiment of justice, in a little work 
by the present author, entitled ‘ Utilitarianism.’ 


£ 
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cognised hy the mind, eitlier righd, 
evide]ice of another thing, fn ret 
will have to e.Kaniiue udiat nhiect.^i i 
and hv what caii.?(.-s we 
ally indiflereii!. or e’ 
forth. It may he reii 
association pi 
mind, in ilm 
A desire, an 
altstraetion, e 
they liave be 
tion, aecuidint 
ideas. 


leuusiy, ar 
esire, tliey 
naturally, 
ig.s origin. 

grceaitie, to ms; and .so 
hat the general law.s of 
? more intricate .states of 
among the sinijiler ones, 
of die liigher order of 
meiits ami volitioirs when 
I are called ii]) by as.soeia- 
:he same law.s a.s our sin.nl^ 


b • . u tile eonr.se of lhe.se im,uirie.s it will b, 
and necessary to e.vamine bow far the produ 
-no state of mind by another is imbmJd by 
«gnabfe .stale of body. The commoue.st ob; 
•shows that diJierent mimls are .sirseeptible in v 
h-‘mit degrees to the action of the .same p.syeh 
ea.n.ses. The idea, for o.xamp]o, of a .dven d 
oi'ieec will e-xcite in different mimls" yerv d 
egrees ot intensity of desire. The same ‘.s«l 
meditation presented to different minds will e. 
t lem yery nnequal degrees of intellectual action 
d tfereuees of mental susceptibility in differen 
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ganisation. Tliafc the previous mental liistory of the 
individuals must have some share in producing or in 
modifying the whole of their mental character is an 
inevitable consequence of the laws of mind ; but that 
diflerences of bodily structure also co-operate is the 
opinion of all physiologists, confirmed by common ex- 
perience, It is to be regretted that hitherto this ex- 
perience, being accepted in the gross without due 
analysis, has been made the groundwork of empirical 
generalisations most detrimental to the progress of 
real knowledge. 

It is certain that the natural differences which really 
exist in the mental predispositions or susceptibilities 
of different persons, are often not unconnected with 
diversities in their organic constitution. But it does 
not therefore follow that these organic differences must 
in all cases influence the mental phenomena directly 
and immediately. They often affect them through the 
medium of their psychological causes. For example, 
the idea of some particular pleasure may excite in 
different persons, even independently of habit or edu- 
cation, very different strengths of desire, and this may 
be the effect of their different degrees or kinds of 
nervous susceptibility; but these organic differences, 
we must remember, will render the pleasurable sensa- 
tion itself more intense in one of these persons than in 
the other ; so that the idea of the pleasure will also be 
an intenser feeling, and will, by the operation of mere 
mental laws, excite an intenser desire, without its being 
necessary to suppose that the desire itself is directly 
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influenced by the physical jieeuJiarity. 
in many cases, such diffeicjices in tiic ]< 
intensity of the physical seiisfitions as mi 
result from differeuces of liodily nrsani 
themselves account for many ditiereiiecf 
the degree, but even iu tlie kind, uf the 
phenomena. So true is this, that even d 
of mind, diflerent types of mental c 
naturally lie produced hy mere difleroiiee 
in the sensations generally ; as is well p 
the able essay on Ur I'ricstler by Jlr Ma 

tioned in a former ehajier : 

'"The .sensations wliich form tlic ck, 
knowledge are received either sinmltamsi 
cessxvely; wh.m several arc received sin 
as the smell, the taste, tlie eolonr ih,. r,.. 
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JTow it is an acknowledged principle that all sensations 
experienced during the presence of any vivid impres- 
sion become strongly associated with it and with each 
other, and does it not follow that the synchronous feel- 
ings of a sensitive constitution {i.e,, the one which has 
-vivid impressions) will be more intimately blended 
than in a differently formed mind ? If this suggestion 
has any foundation in truth, it leads to an inference 
not unimportant, — that when nature has endowed an 
individual with great original susceptibility, he will 
probably be distinguished by fondness for natural 
history, a relish for the beautiful and great, and moral 
enthusiasm ; where there is but a mediocrity of sensi- 
bility, a love of science, of abstract truth, with a 
deficiency of taste and of fervour, is likely to be the 
result/’ 

We see from this example that when the general 
laws of mind are more accurately known, and, above 
all, more skilfully applied to the detailed explanation 
of mental peculiarities, they will account for many 
more of those peculiarities than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. Unfortunately the reaction of the last and 
present generation against the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century has produced a very general 
neglect of this great department of analytical in- 
quiry, of which, consequently, the recent progress 
has been by no means proportional to its early 
promise. The majority of those who speculate on 
himian nature prefer dogmatically to assume that 
the mental differences wdiich they perceive, or think 
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chain of effects, flowing from prior causes not yet 
ascertained, or because there is ground to believe that 
the sequence (though a case of causation) is resolvable 
into simpler sequences, and, depending therefore on a 
concurrence of several natural agencies, is exposed to 
an unknown multitude of possibilities of counter- 
action. In other words, an empirical law is a gener- 
alisation, of which, not content with finding it true, 
we are obliged to ask why is it true ? knowing that its 
truth is not absolute, but dependent on some more 
general conditions, and that it can only be relied on 
in so far as there is ground of assurance that those 
conditions are realised. 

Now, the observations concerning human affairs col- 
lected from common experience are precisely of this 
nature. Even if they were universally and exactly 
true within the bounds of experience, which they never 
are, still they are not the ultimate laws of human 
action ; they are not the principles of human nature, 
but results of those principles under the circumstances 
in which mankind have happened to he placed. When 
the Psalmist '' said in his haste that all men are liars, 
he enunciated what in some ages and countries is borne 
out by ample experience ; but it is not a law of man's 
nature to lie, though it is one of the consequences of 
the laws of human nature that lying is nearly universal 
when certain external circumstances exist universally, 
especially circumstances productive of habitual distrust 
and fear. When the character of the old is asserted to 
be cautious, and of the young impetuous, this, again, is 



cvi. cuipiriuai law; lor It is not because of their 
youth that the young are impetuous, nor because of 
their age that the old are cautious. It is chiefly, if not 
wholly , because the old, during their many years of life, 
have generally had much experience of its various evils’ 
and liavmg suffered or seen others suffer much from 
incautious exposure to them, have accpiired associations 
favourable to circumspection ; while the young, as well 
from the absence of similar experience as from the 
greater strength of the inclinations which urge them to 
enterprise, engage themselves in it more readily. Here, 
then, is tlie explanatim of the empirical law ; here are 
the conditions which ultimately determine whether the 
law holds good or not. If an old man has not been 
oftener thim most young men in contact with dancrer 
and difficulty, he will be ecpially incautious : if a youth 
has not stronger inclinations than an old man, he prob- 
ably will be as little enterprising. The empirical law 
derms whatever truth it has from the causal laws of 
which it is a consenup.npp if 
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therefore he constructed, have, whatever may be their 
value in practice, no other function in science than 
that of verifying the conclusions of theory. Still more 
must this be the case when most of the empirical laws 
amount, even within the limits of observation, only to 
ajDproximate generalisations. 


§ 2. This, however, is not, so much as is sometimes 
supposed, a peculiarity of the sciences called moral. 
It is only in the simplest branches of science that 
empirical laws are ever exactly true, and not always 
in those. Astronomy, for example, is the simplest of 
all the sciences which explain, in the concrete, the 
actual course of natural events. The causes or forces 
on which astronomical phenomena depend are fewer 
in nurnher than those which determine any other of 
the great phenomena of nature. Accordingly, as each 
effect results from tlie conflict of but few causes, a 
great degree of regularity and uniformity might be 
expected to exist among the effects; and such is 
really the case : they have a fixed order, and return 
in cycles. But propositions which should express 
with absolute correctness all the successive positions 
of a planet until the cycle is completed would be 
of almost unmanageable complexity, and could be ob- 
tained from theory alone. The generalisations which 
can be collected on the subject from direct observa- 
tion, even such as Kepler's law, are mere approxi- 
mations: the planets, owing to their perturbations 
by one another, do not move in exact ellipses. Thus 
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even in astronomy perfect exactness in the mere em- 
pirical laws is not to be looked for; much less, then, 
in more complex subjects of inquiry. 

The same example shows how little can be inferred 
against the universality, or even the simplicity, of the 
ultimate laws, from the impossibility of establishing 
any but approximate empirical laws of the effects. 
The laws of causation according to which a claiss 
of phenomena are produced may be very few and 
siinjile, and yet the effects themselves may be so 
various and complicated that it shall be impossible 
to trace any regularity whatever completely through 
them. For the phenomena in question may be of 
an eminently modifiable character; insomuch that in- 
numerable circumstances are capable of influencing 
the effect, although they may all do it according 
to a very small number of laws. Suppose that all 
which passes in the mind of man is determined by 
a few simple laws: still, if those laws be such that 
there is not one of the facts surrounding a human 
being, or of the events which happen to him, that 
does not influence in some mode or degree his sub- 
sequent mental history, and if the circumstances of 
different human beings are extremely different, it 
will be no wonder if very few propositions can be 
made respecting the details of their conduct or feel- 
ings which will be true of all mankind. 

Xow, without deciding whether the ultimate laws of 
our mental nature are few or many, it is at least cer- 
tain that they are of the above description. It is cer- 
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tain that our mental states, and our mental capacities 
and susceptibilities, are modified, either for a time or 
permanently, by everything which happens to us in 
life. Considering, therefore, how much these modify- 
ing causes differ in the ease of any two individuals, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the empirical 
laws of the human mind, the generalisations which 
can be made respecting the feelings or actions of 
mankind without reference to the causes that de- 
termine them, should be anything but approximate 
generalisations. They are the common wisdom of 
common life, and as such are invaluable ; especially 
as they are mostly to be applied to cases not very 
dissimilar to those from which they were collected. 
But when maxims of this sort, collected from Eng- 
lishmen, come to be applied to Frenchmen, or when 
those collected from the present day are ajiplied to 
past or future generations, they are apt to be 
very much at fault. Unless we have resolved the 
empirical law into the laws of the causes on which 
it depends, and ascertained that those causes extend 
to the case which we have in view, there can be no 
reliance placed in our inferences. For every indi- 
vidual is surrounded by circumstances different from 
those of every otlier individual ; every nation or gen- 
eration of mankind from every other nation or gen- 
eration; and none of these differences are without 
their influence in forming a different type of char- 
acter. There is, indeed, also a certain general re- 
semblance ; ].)ut peculiarities of cii'cumstances are 
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natiire in the concrete anti for practical purposes 
must proceed.! 


01 investigation best httecl for ascertaining them. 
And the logical principles according to -which this 
question is to be decided must be those which pre- 
side over every other attempt to investigate the laws 
of very complex phenomena. For it is evident that 
both the character of any human being, and the 
aggregate of the circumstances by which that char- 
acter has been formed, are facts of a high order of 
complexity. Now to such cases we have .seen that the 
Deductive Method, setting out from general laws, and 
verifying their consequences by specific experience, 
is alone applicable. The grounds of this gi-eat logi- 
cal doctrine have formerly been stated.^ and its truth 


^ ‘Subjection of Women,’ p. 
1*22 : “ IsTor is it possible that tins 
should be known, so long as the 
psychological laws of the forma- 
tion of character hare lieen so 
little studied even in a general 
way, and in the jiartieiilar case 
(i’.e., natural etiuality in mental 
caparity of fclie sexes) never scien- 
tifleaily applied at all ; so long as 
the most, obvious external causes 
of diherence of character are 
habitually disregarclcd— left ini- 


cilious contempt by the prevalent 
schools both of natural history 
and of mental philosophy : who, 
whether they look for the source 
of what mainly distinguishes 
Imman beings from one another 
in the world of matter or in that 
of spirit, agree in running down 
those who prefer to explain these 
differences by the different rela- 
tions of Imman beings to society 
and life.” 

- ‘System of Logie/, book iii., 
chaps. X., xL, xii. 
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will derive additional support from a brief examina- 
tion of the specialities of the present case. 

There are only two modes in which laws of nature 
can be ascertained — deductively and experimentally^ 
including under the denomination of experimental in- 
observation as well as artificial experiment. 
Are the laws of the formation of character susceptible 
of a satisfactory investigation by the method of exper- 
imentation ? Evidently not ; because, even if we sup- 
pose unlimited power of varying the experiment (which 
is abstractedly possible, though no one but an Oriental 
despot has that power, or, if he had, would prol,)ably 
be disposed to exercise it), a still more essential com 
dition is wanting — the power of performing any of 
the experiments with scientific accuracy. 

The instances requisite for the prosecution of a 
directly experimental inquiry into the formation of 
character would be a number of human beings to 
bring up and educate from infancy to mature age; 
and to perform any one of these experiments with 
scientific propriety, it would be necessary to know and 
record every sensation or impression received by the 
young pupil from a period long before it could speak, 
including its own notions respecting the sources of 
all those sensations and impressions. It is not only 
impossible to do this completely, but even to do so 
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as an authentic exhibition of the effects liowiiig from 
given causes. Xo one who has sufficiently reflected 
on education is ignorant of this truth; and whoever 
has not, will find it most instructively illustrated in 
the writings of Eousseau and Helvetiiis on that great 
subject. 

Under this impossibility of studying the laws of 
the formation of character by experiments purposely 
contrived to elucidate them there remains the resource 
of simple observation. But if it be impossible to 
ascertain the influencing circumstances with any ap- 
proach to completeness even when we have the shaping 
of them ourselves, much more impossible is it when 
the cases are further removed from our observation, 
and altogether out of our control.^ Consider the 
difficulty of the very first step — of ascertaining what 
actually is the character of the individual in each 
particular case that we examine. There is hardly any 
person living, concerning some essential j)art of whose 
character there are not differences of opinion even 
among his intimate acquaintances ; and a single action, 
or conduct continued only for a short time, goes a very 


^ ‘Subjection of Women,* p. 
125 : ‘‘ The first point, the origin 
of the cliilerences actually ob* 
served, is the one most accessible 
to speculation ; and 1 .'-hull at- 
tempt to a].>proach it by the only 
path by which it can be reached ; 
by tracing the mental conse- 
quences of external infiuenees. 
We cannot isolate a human being 


from the circumstances of liis 
condition!, so as to ascertain ex- 
perimentally what he wouhl ha\’e 
been by nature ; but we can con- 
sider what he is, and what his 
circumstances have been, and 
whether the one would have 
been capable of producing the 
other.” 



iiMle way towards ascertaining it. We can only make 
our observations in a rough way and en masse, not 
attempting to ascertain completely in any given in- 
stance what character has been formed, and still less 
by what causes ; but only observing in what state of 
previous circumstances it is found that certain marked 
mental Cjualities or deficiencies ofkncst exist. These 
conclusions, besides that thej’' are mere approximate 
generalisations, deserve no reliance, even as such, un- 
less the mstances are sufficiently numerous to eliminate 
not only chance, but every assignable circumstance in 
which a number of the cases examined may happen to 
have resembled one another. So numerous and various, 
too, are the circumstances which form individual char- 
acter, that the consequence of any particular combin- 
ation is hardly, ever some definite and strongly marked 
character, always found where that combination exists, 
and not otherwise. What is obtained, even after the 
inost extensive and accurate observation, is merely a 
comparative result; as, for example, that in a given 
number of Frenchmen, taken indiscriminately, there 
will be found more persons of a particular mental 
tendency, and fewer of the 
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the other. Since, therefore, the comparison is not one 
of kinds, but of ratios and degrees ; and since in x3roxDor- 
tion as the differences are slight, it retxuires a greater 
number of instances to eliminate chance; it cannot 
often happen to any one to know a sufficient number 
of cases with the accuracy requisite for making the sort 
of comparison last mentioned — less than which, how- 
ever, would not constitute a real induction. Accord- 
ingly, there is hardly one current oxiinion respecting the 
characters of nations, classes, or descriptions of persons, 
which is universally acknowledged as indisputable/'^ 
And finally, if we could even obtain by way of ex- 


^ The most favourable cases for making such approximate gener- 
alisations are what may be termed collective instances, where we arc 
fortunately enabled to see the whole class I’especting which we are 
inquiring in action at once, and, from the qualities displayed by 
the collective body, are able to judge what must be the qualities of 
the majority of the individuals composing it. Thus the character of 
a nation is shown in its acts as a nation ; not so much in the acts 
of its government, for those are much influenced by other causes, 
but in the current popular maxims, and other marks of the general 
direction of public opinion ; in the character of the persons or writings 
that are held in permanent esteem or admiration ; in laws and insti- 
tutions, BO far as they are tlie work of the nation itself, or are ackm-jw- 
ledged and supported by it ; and so forth. But even here there is a 
largo margin of doubt and uncertainty. These things are liable to be 
influenced by many circumstances : they are jpartly determined by 
the distinctive qualities of that nation or body of persons, but partly 
also by external causes wliicli would influence any other body of 
persiais, in the same manner. In order, therefore, to make the experi- 
ment i-eally ct.)mplete, ^ve ought to he able to try it without variation 
upon other nations : to tiy how Englishmen would act or feel if placed 
in the same circumstances in which we have supposed. Frenchmen to 
be placed ; to apply, in short, the Method of Difference as well as tliat 
of Agreement. Noiv these experiments we cannot try, nor even 
approximate to. 
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cnaraeter lormed and the circumstances existing in 
the case, but not what the precise connection was, 
nor to which of the peculiarities of those circumstances 

They could only, there- 
requiring to 
causes : until 
■e could not judge within 
might serve as pre- 
or even be depended 
cases from which they 


the effect was really owing, 
fore, be received as results of causation, 
be resolved into the general laws of the 
the determination of which, w’l 
what limits the deiivative laws 
sumptions in cases yet unknown, 
on as permanent in the very 

were collected. The French people had, or were sup- 
posed to have, a certain national character ; but they 
drive out their royal family and aristocracy, alter their 
institutions, pass through a series of extraordinary 
events for the greater part of a century, and at the 
end of that time their character is found to have 
undergone important changes. A long list of mental 
and moral differences are observed, or supposed to 
exist, between men and women; but at some future, 
and, it may be hoped, not distant period, equal free- 
dom and an equally independent social position come 
to be possessed by both, and their differences of char- 
acter are either removed or totally altered. 

But if the differences which we think we observe 
between French and English, or between men and 
women, can be connected with more seneral laws- 



It they be such as might be expected to be produced 
by the differences of government, former customs, and 
physical peculiarities in the two nations, and by the 
diversities of education, occupations, personal inde- 
pendence, and social privileges, and whatever original 
differences there may be in bodily strength and nervous 
sensibility between the two sexes,— then, indeed, the 
coincidence of the two kinds of evidence justifies us 
in believing that we have both reasoned rightly and 
observed rightly. Our observation, though not suffi- 
cient as proof, is ample as verification. And having 
ascertained not only the emDirinal Imwq i-mf 
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been framed empirically respecting the sequences of 
those complex phenomena. The laws of the formation 
of character are, in shoi’t, derivative laws, resulting 
from the general laws of mind, and are to be obtained by 
deducing them from those general laws by supposing any 
given set of circumstances, and then considering what, 
according to the laws of mind, will be the influence 
of those circumstances on the formation of character. 

A science is thus formed, to which I would propose to 
give the name of Ethology, or the Science of Character, 
from 9}0o?, a word more nearly corresponding to the 
term chaiactei', as I here use it. than anv othpr 
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short of the power of actiial predictioa is often of 
much practical value. There may be great power of 
influencing phenomena, with a very imperfect know- 
kdge of the causes by which they are in any given 
instance determined. It is enough that we know that 
certain means have a teniemy to produce a given eflect, 
and that others have a tendency to frustrate it. When 
tlie circumstances of an individual or of a nation are in 
any considerable degree under our control, we may, by 
our knowledge of tendencies, be enabled to shape those 
circumstances in a manner much more favourable to 
the ends we desire than the shape which they would 
of themselves assume. This is the Hmit of our power, 

but within this limit the power is a most important 
one. 

^ This science of Ethology may be called the Exact 
bcience of Human Hatiire ; for its truths are not, like 
the empirical laws which depend on them, approximate 
generalisations, but real laws. It is, however (as in all 
cases of complex phenomena), necessary to the exact- 
ness of the propositions that they should be hypo- 
thetical only, and aflirni tendencies, not facts. They 
must not assert that something will always or certainly 
happen, but only that such and such will be the effect 
of a given cause, so far as it operates uncounteracted. 

It is a scientiflc proposition that bodily strength tends 
to mak<i men courageous; not that it always makes 
them so : that an interest on one side of a question 
tends to bias the judgment; not that it invariably does 
so; that experience tends to give wisdom; not that 
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such is always its effect. These propositions, being 
assertive only of tendencies, are not the less universally 
true because the tendencies may be frustrated. 


§ 5. While on the one hand Psychology is alto- 
gether, or principally, a science of observation and 
experiment, Ethology, as I have conceived it, is, as I 
have already remarked, altogether deductive. The one 
ascertains the simple laws of Mind in general, the 
other traces their operation in complex combinations 
of circumstances. Ethology stands to Psychology in a 
relation very similar to that in which the various 
branches of natural philosophy stand to mechanics. 
The principles of Ethology are properly the middle 
principles, the axiomata media (as Bacon would have 
said) of the science of mind : as distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the empirical laws resulting from 
simple observation, and on the other, from the highest 
generalisations. 

And this seems a suitable place for a logical remark, 
which, though of general application, is of peculiar 
importance in reference to the present subject. Bacon 
has judiciously observed that the axiomata media of 
every science principally constitute its value. The 
lowest generalisations, until explained by and resolved 
into the middle principles of which they are the conse- 
quences, have only the imperfect accuracy of em])irical 
laws ; while the most general laws are too general, and 
■include too few circumstances, to give sufficient indica- 
of what happens in individual cases where the 
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circumstances are almost always immensely numerous. 
Ill the importance, therefore, which Bacon assigns in 
every science to the middle principles, it is impossible 
not to agree with him. But I conceive him to have 
been radically wrong in his doctrine respecting the 
mode in wdiich these axAomata media should be arrived 
at; though there is no one proposition laid down in 
his works for which lie has been more extravagantly 
eulogised. He enunciates as an universal rule that in- 
duction should proceed from the lowest to the middle 
principles, and from those to the highest, never revers- 
ing that order, and consequently leaving no room for 
the discovery of new principles by way of deduction 
at all. It is not to be conceived that a man of his 
sagacity could have fallen into this mistake if there 
had existed in his time, among the sciences which 
treat of successive phenomena, one single instance of a 
deductive science, such as mechanics, astronomy, optics, 
acoustics, &c., now are. In those sciences it is evident 
that the higher and middle principles are by no means 
derived from the lowest, but the reverse. In some of 
them the very highest generalisations \¥ere those 
earliest ascertained with any scientific exactness — as, 
for example (in mechanics), the laws of motion. Those 
general laws bad not indeed at first the acknowledged 
universality which they acquired after having been 
successfully employed to explain many classes ol; 
phenomena to which they were not originally seen to 
be applicable ; as when the laws of motion w^ere em- 
ployed, in conjunction with other laws, to explain 
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deductively the celestial phenomena. Still the fact 
remains that the propositions which were afterwards 
recognised as the most general truths of the science 
were, of all its accurate generalisations, those earliest 
arrived at. Bacon's greatest merit cannot, therefore, 
consist, as we are so often told that it did, in expoloding 
the vicious method pursued by the ancients of flying 
to tlie highest generalisations first, and deducing the 
middle principles from them; since this is neither a 
vicious nor an exploded, but the universally accredited,, 
method of modern science, and that to which it owes 
its greatest triumphs. The error of ancient speculation 
did not consist in making the largest generalisations 
first, but in making them without the aid or warrant 
of rigorous inductive methods, and applying them de- 
ductively without the needful use of that important 
part of the Deductive Method termed Verification. 

The order in which truths of the various degrees of 
generality should be ascertained cannot, I apprehend, 
be prescribed by any unbending rule. I know of no 
maxim which can be laid down on the subject, but to 
obtain those first in respect to which the conditions of 
a real induction can be first and most completely real- 
ised. Now, wherever our means of investigation can 
reach causes, without stopping at the empirical laws of 
the effects, the simplest cases being those in which few- 
est causes are simultaneously concerned, will be most 
amenable to the inductive process ; and these are the 
cases which elicit laws of the greatest coniprehen- 
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siveness. In every science, therefore, which has 
reached the stage at which it becomes a science of 
causes, it will be usual, as well as desirable, first to 
obtain the highest generalisations, and then deduce the 
more special ones from them. Nor can I discover any 
foundation for the Baconian maxim, so much extolled 
by subsequent writers, except this: That before we 
attemj)t to explain deductively from more general laws 
any new class of phenomena, it is desirable to have 
gone as far as is practicable in ascertaining the em- 
pirical laws of those phenomena, so as to compare the 
results of deduction not with one individual instance 
after another, but with general propositions expressive 
of the points of agreement which have been found 
among many instances. For if Newton had been 
obliged to verify the theory of gravitation, not by de- 
ducing from it Kepler’s laws, but by deducing all the 
observed planetary positions which had served Kepler 
to establish those laws, the Newtonian theory would 
probably never have emerged from the state of an 
hypothesis,’^^ 

* “To whicli,” says Dr AYheivell, “we may add, that it is certain 
front the history of the subject, that in that case the hypothesis would 
never have been framed at all.” 

Dr 'Whewell (‘Philosophy of Discovery,’ pp. 277-282) <lefemls 
Bacon’s rule against Ihe preceding strictures. But his defence con- 
sists only in asserting and exemplifying a proposition which i had my- 
self stated — \’!z., that though the largest generalisations may be the 
earliest made, they are not at lirst seen in their entire generality, but 
acquire it by degrees, as they are found to explain one class after 
another of phenomena. The laws of motion, for example, were not 
known to extend to the celestial regions until the motions of the celes- 
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The applicability of these remarks to the special case 
under consideration cannot admit of question. The 
science of the formation of character is a science of 
causes. The subject is one to which those among the 
canons ^ of induction, by which laws of causation are 
ascertained, can be rigorously applied. It is, therefore, 
both natural and advisable to ascertain the simplest, 
whicli^ are necessarily the most general, laws of causa- 
tion first, and to deduce the middle principles from 
them. In other words. Ethology, the deductive science, 
IS a system of corollaries from Psychology, the experi- 
mental science.! 

tial bodies bad been deduced from them. This, however, doe.s not in 
any way aftect the fact that the middle principles of astmlom;, the 
central force, for e.vample, and the law of the inverse square, could not 
have been discovered if the laws of motion, wliich are so much more 
universal, had not been known first. On Bacon'.s svstem of step-bv 

^ in any science to aLnd 

iiiohei than the empirical laws; a remark which Dr WliewelFs own 

beir Sr ^^w-gument. amply 




^ * System of Logic.’ p. 143 ; 

There are weighty scientific 
reasons for giving to every science 
as much of the character of a De- 
ductive Science as possible ; for 
endeavouring to construct the 
science from the fewest and the 
simplest possible inductions, and to 
make these, by any combinations, 
however complicated, suffice for 
proving even such truths, relat- 
ing to complex cases, as could be 
proved, if we chose, by inductions 
from specific experience. ” 


Ib., p. 210 : ‘‘It may be affirmed 
as a general principle tliat all in- 
ductions, whether strong or weak, 
which can lie connected by ratio- 
cination, are confirmatory of one 
another ; while any wliicli lead 
deductively to consequences that 
are iiicompatil de become mutually 
each other’s test, showing that 
one or other must be given u]i, or 
at least more guarcjedly rejiressed. 

• . . ^ If, then, a survey of the uni- 
formities which have been ascer- 
tained to exist in nature should 
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§ 6. Of these, the earlier alone has been, as yet, 
really conceived or studied as a science; the other, 
Ethology, is still to be created. But its creation has at 
length become practicable. The empirical laws, des- 
tined to verify its deductions, have been formed in 
abiindance by every successive age of humanity, and 
the premises for the deductions are now sufficiently 
complete. Excepting the degree of uncertainty which 
still exists as to the extent of the natural differences of 
individual minds, and the physical circumstances on 
which these may be dependent (considerations wliich 
are of secondary importance when we are considering 
mankind in the average, or m masse), I believe most 
competent judges will agree that the general laws of 
the different constituent elements of human nature are 
even now sufficiently understood to render it possible 
for a competent thinker to deduce from those laws, with 
a considerable approach to certainty, the particular 
type of character which would be formed in mankind 
generally by any assumed set of circumstances. A 
science of Ethology, founded on the laws of Psychology, 
is therefore possible, though little has yet been done, and 
that little not at all systematically, towards forming it. 
The progress of this important but most imperfect 
science will depend on a double process : first, that of 
deducing theoretically the ethological consequences of 

point out some wliieb, as far as by means of these uniformities 
any human purpose requires cer- -vve may be able to raise niulti- 
tainty, may be consklei’ed quite tudes of other inductions to the 
ceruiin and quite universal, then same point in the scale.” 



" , posiuoii, ana eomparins them 

with the recognised results of common experience ; and 
secondly, the reverse operation-increased study of the 
various types of human nature that are to he found in 
the world, conducted by persons not only capable of 
analysing and recording the circumstances in which 
these types severally prevail, but also sufficiently ac- 
quainted with psychological laws to be able to explain 
and account for the characteristics of the type by the 
peculiarities of the circumstances, the residuum alone 
when there proves to be any, being set down to the 
account of congenital predispositions. 

For the experimental or posteriori part of this pro- 
cess, the materials are continually accumulating by the 
observation of mankind. So far as thought is con- 

equisite middle pnneiples from the general laws of 
sycioogy. The subject to be studied is, the origin 

vhich are interesting to us, either as facts to be pro- 
duced to be avoided, or merely to be understood; Ld 
he object m to determine, from the general laws of 
min , combined with the general position of our species 

e“ clir™’ combinations of 

circumstances are capable of promoting or of prevent- 
ing the production of those qualities. A science which 
possesses middle principles of this kind, arrangld in 

desirable to produce or to prevent, is duly prepared to 
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be the foundation of the corresponding Art * And wlieii 
Ethology shall be thus prepared, practical education 
will be the mere transformation of those principles 
into a parallel system of precepts, and the adaptation 
of tliese to the sum total of the individual circum- 
stances which exist in each particular cased 

It is liardly necessary again to repeat that, as in 
every other deductive science, verification It posteriori 
must proceed pari pmssu with deduction to priori. Tiie 
inference given by theory as to the type of character 
whicli would be formed by any given circumstances 
must be tested by specific experience of those circum- 
stances whenever obtainable; and the conclusions of 
the science as a whole must undergo a perpetual veri- 
fication and correction from the general remarks 
afforded by common experience respecting human 
nature in our own age, and by history resj^ecting times 
gone by. The conclusions of theory cannot be trusted, 
unless confirmed by observation ; nor those of observa- 
tion, unless they can be afiiliated to theory, by deduc- 
ing them from the laws of Iiiiman nature, and from a 
close analysis of tlie circumstances of the particular 


^ €f. ‘ Dlsf^erlations; and Dis- 
cus, ^ions,’ vo]. ii. ij. 461: “,Ben- 
tlisiDi was a uiorulist of another 
stamp. With him, tlie iirst use to 
lie made of his ullim-ate pi’ind}>Ie 
was to erect on it, as a founda- 
tion, wecoudary or middle pi’iii- 
ciples. capable of se}-ving* as pre- 
miBes for a body of ethical doc- 


trine not derived from existing 
opinions, but fitted to be their 
test. Without such middle prin- 
ci]»les, an uiiivei'sal principle, 
either in science or in morals, 
serve, s for little but a the.saurus 
of commonplaces for the discus- 
sion of questions instead r.»f a 
inean.s of deciding them.” 




I 
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situation. It is the accordance of these two kinds of 
evidence separately taken — the consilience of A lyriori 
reasoning and specific experience — which forms the 
Gnly sufficient ground for the principles of any science 
so “ immersed in matter/’ dealing with such complex 
and concrete phenomena, as Ethology. 










> 




11. UTILITAPJANISM 


CHAPTEE I 


GENEEAL EBMAEKS 

Theee are few circumstances among those which make 
up the present condition of human knowledge, more 
unlike what might have been expected, or moi’e signifi- 
cant of the backward state in which speculation on the 
most important subjects still lingers, than the little 
progress which has been made in the decision of the 
controversy respecting the criterion of right and wrong. 
From the dawn of philosojihy, the question concerning 
the sK'iiimum honwiu, or, what is the same thing, con- 
cerning the foundation of morality, has been accounted 
the main problem in speculative thought, has occupied 
the most gifted intellects, and divided them into sects 
and schools, carrying on a vigorous warfare against one 
another. And after more than two thousand years the 
same discussions continue, philosophers are still ranged 
under the same contending banners, and neither 
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thinkers nor mankind at large seem nearer to being 
unanimous on the subject than when the youth 
Socrates listened to the old Protagoras, and asserted 
(if Plato’s dialogue be grounded on a real conversa- 
tion) the theory of utilitarianism against the popular 
morality of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar confusion and uncertainty, and 
in some cases similar discordance, exist respecting the 
first principles of all the sciences, not exceiiting that 
which is deemed the most certain of them, mathe- 
matics, — without much impairing, generally indeed 
without impairing at all, the trustworthiness of the 
conclusions of those sciences. An apparent anomaly, 
the explanation of which is, that the detailed doctrines 
of a science are not usually deduced from, nor depend 
for their evidence upon, what are called its first 
principles. AVere it not so, there would be no science 
more precarious, or whose conclusions were more in- 
sufficiently made out, than algebra ; which derives none 
of its certainty from what are commonly taught to 
learners as its elements, since these, as laid down by 
some of its most eminent teachers, are as full of 
fictions as English law, and of mysteries as theology. 
The truths which are ultimately accepted as the first 
principles of a science, are really the last results of 
metaphysical analysis, practised on the elementary 
notions with which the science is conversant ; and their 
relation to the science is not that of foundations to an 
edifice, but of roots to a tree, which may perform their 
office equally well though they be never dug down to 
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trom tlie end to winch they are subservient. When we 
engage in a pursuit, a clear and precise conception of 
what we are pursuing would seem to be the first thing we 
need, instead of the last we are to look forward to. A 
test of right and wrong must be the means, one would 
think, of ascertaining what is right or wrong, and not a 
consecpmnee of having already ascertained it.^ 

The difficulty is not avoided by having recourse to 
the popular theory of a natural faculty, a sense or 
instinct, informing us of right and wrong. Tor— besides 
that the existence of such a moral instinct is itself one 
of the matters in dispute— those believers in it vdio 
have any pretensions to philosophy have been obliged 
to abandon the idea that it discerns what is right or 
wrong in the particular case iu hand, as our other 
senses discern the sight or sound actually present. 
Our moral faculty, according to all those of its inter- 


^ ‘ DiHsertatiuns and Discus- 
sioiiH,’ vol. ii. 45<) ; are 

an much for I'ouscience, duty, rec- 
titude as Dr Whewell. The terms, 
and all tlie feelings connected 
^vdth them, are as much a jjart 
of the ethics of utility as of that 
of intuition. The point in dispute 
IS, what act s are the proper oh- 


jects of those feelings ; wliethor we 
ought to take tlie feelings as we 
find them, as accident or design 
has made thorn, or whether the 
tendency of actions to promote 
happiness affords a test to wdiich 
the feelings of morality should 
conform.” 
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preters who are entitled to the name of thinkers, sup- 
plies us only with the general principles of moral 
judgments : it is a branch of our reason, not of our 
sensitive faculty; and must be looked to for the ab- 
stract doctrines of morality, not for perception of it 
in the concrete. The intuitive, no less than what may 
be termed the inductive, school of ethics, insists on the 
necessity of general laws. They both agree that the 
morality of an individual action is not a question of 
direct perception, but of the application of a law to an 
individual case. They recognise also, to a great extent, 
the same moral laws ; but differ as to their evidence, 
and the source from which they derive their authority. 
According to the one opinion, the principles of morals 
are evident cl pnori, requiring nothing to command 
assent, except that the meaning of the terms be under- 
stood. According to the other doctrine, right and 
wrong, as well as truth and falsehood, are questions of 
observation and experience. But both hold equally 
that morality must be deduced from principles ; and 
the intuitive school aflirni as strongly as the inductive 
that there is a science of morals. Yet they seldom 
attempt to make out a list of the a priori principles 
which are to serve as the premises of the science ; still 
more rarely do they make any effort to reduce those 
various principles to one first principle, or common 
ground of obligation. They either assume the ordinary 
precepts of morals as of a priori authority, or they lay 
down, as the common groundwork of those maxims, 
some generality much less obviously authoritative than 
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the maxims themselves, and which has never succeeded 
in gaining popular acceptance. Yet to support their 
pretensions there ought either to be some one funda- 
mental principle or daw, at the root of all morality, or 
if there be several, there should be a determinate order 
of precedence among them ; ^ and the one principle, or 



^ ' Dissertations and Discus- 
sroiiB,’ vol. i. p. 384 : “ We think 
utility or ha})piness much too 
complex and indefinite an end to 
be sought except through tlie 
medium of various secondary 
ends, concerning which there may 
be, and often is, agreement among 
persons who differ in their ulti- 
mate standard ; and about which 
there does in fact pjrevail a much 
greater unanimity among think- 
ing persons tlian might be sup- 
posed from their diametrical di- 
vergence on the great questions 
of mural metaphysics. As man- 
kind are much more nearly of one 
nature than of one opinion about 
their own nature, they are more 
easily brought to agree in their 
intermediate principles, ‘ vern illn 
ft medio, as Bacon says, 

than in their first principles : and 
the atterjiji})t to make the bearings 
<.)f actions upon the ultimate end 
moi’e evident than they can he 
made ])y referring them to the 
intej'mediate ends, and to esti- 
mate tlicir value by a direct refer- 
ence to human hap>piness, gener- 
ally terminates in attaching most 
importance not to those effects 
which are really the greatest, but 


to those which can most easily be 
pointed to and individually iden- 
tified. Those ivho adopt utility 
as a standard can seldom apply it 
truly except through the second- 
ary principles ; those who reject 
it generally do no more than erect 
these secondary principles into 
first principles. It is when two 
or more of the secondary prin- 
ciples conflict that a direct appeal 
to some first principle becomes 
necessary ; and then commences 
the practical importance of the 
utilitarian controversy ; which is 
in other respects a question of 
arrangement and logical subor- 
dination rather than of practice ; 
important principally in a purely 
scientific point of view, for the 
sake of the systematic unity and 
coherency of ethical phiiosopliy. 

, . » 'Whether happiness be or he 
not the end to which inuraiity 
should be referred — that it be re- 
ferred to an end of some sort, and 
not left in the dominion of vague 
feeling or inexplicable internal 
conviction, that it be made a mat- 
ter of reason and calculation, and 
not merely of sentiment, is essen- 
tial to the very idea of moral 
philosophy ; is, in fact, wdiat 
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the rule for deciding between the various principles 
when they conflict, ought to be self-evident. 

To inquire how far the bad effects of this deficiency 
ave been mitigated in practice, or to what extent the 
moral beliefs of mankind have been vitiated or made 
uncertain by the absence of any distinct recognition of 
an ultimate standard, would imply a complete survey 
and criticism of past and present ethical doctrine. It 
would, however, be easy to show that whatever steadi- 
ness or consistency these moral beliefs have attained 
as een mainly due to the tacit influence of a standard 
not recognised. Although the non-existence of an 
acknowledged first principle has made ethics not so 
^ consecration of men’s actual sen- 
timents, still, as men’s sentiments, both of favour and 

aversion, are greatly influenced by what they sup- 

fhTn ° .® * happiness, 

> ® utility, or, as Bentham latterly called 

^^^cl a large 

share in forming the moral doctrines even of those 
who most scornfully reject its authority.^ Ister is 

induced 

the morality TLw deuS 

on the eonseauenS whi?Sv » the 

tend to produce is the doetnne of mr ‘determining their 

rational persons of aU schools ■ “chsput- 

that the good or evil of those con’ ’ i path.” 

sequences is measured solely by stateS^X*'® wth this Mill’s 

pleasure or pain is all of the doc \ i i ^ ^ ^ 

““.'S 

iH peculiar to it. i -Among so many baser in- 

“InsofarasBentham’sadoption 
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there any school of thought which refuses to admit 
that the inlluence of actions on happiness is a most 
material and even predominant consideration in many 
of the details of morals, however unwilling to acknow- 
ledge it as the fundamental principle of morality, and 
the source of moral obligation, I might go much fur- 
thei', and say that to all those a friofi moralists who 
deem it necessary to argue at all, utilitarian arguments 
are indispensable. It is not my present purpose to 
criticise these thinkers; but I cannot help referring, 
for illustration, to a systematic treatise by one of the 
most illustrious of them, the ' Metaphysics of Ethics/ by 
Kant. This remarkable man, whose system of thought 
will long remain one of the landmarks in the history 


had a share, and a large one, in 
the direction of the moral senti- 
ments : less however as a matter 
of reason, and on their own ac- 
count, than as a consequence of 
the sympathies and antipathies 
which grew out of them : and 
sympathies and antipathies which 
had little or nothing to do with 
the interests of society, have 
made themselves felt in the estab- 
lishment of moralities 'witli quite 
as great force.” 

Essay on Wlie well’s !Moral Philo- 
sophy, dissertations and Dis- 
cussions,’ vol. ii. p. 453 : ‘‘His 
‘ Elements of Morality ’ could be ' 
nothing bettor than a classification 
and systematising i)f the opinions 
which he found prevailing, among 
those who had been educated ac- 


cording to the approved methods 
of his own country ; or, let us 
rather say, an apparatus for con- 
verting those prevailing opinions, 
on matters of morality, into rea- 
sons for themselves.” 

lb., p. 499: “But to pretend 
that any such antipathy, were it 
ever so general, gives the smallest 
guarantee of its own justice and 
reasonableness, or has any claim 
to be binding on those wlio do 
not partake in the sentiment, is 
as irrational as to adduce the be- 
lief in ghosts or witches as a proof 
of their real existence. I am not 
bound to abstain from an action 
because another person dislikes it, 
however he may dignify his dis- 
like with the name of clisapjiro- 
bation.” 







or pnuosopiiical speculation, does, in the treatise in 
question, lay down an universal first principle as the 
origin and ground of moral obligation ; it is this : “ So 
act, tiiat the rule on which thou actest would admit 
of being adopted as a law by all rational beings.” But 
when he begins to deduce from this precept any of the 
actual duties of morahty, he fails, almost grotesquely, 
to show that there would be any contradiction, any 
logical (not to say physical) impossibility, in the adop- 
tion by all rational beings of the most outrageously 
immoral rules of conduct. All he shows is that the 
consequences of their universal adoption would be such 
as no one would choose to inciir.^ 

On the present occasion I shall, without further dis- 
cussion of the other theories, attempt to contribute 
something towards the understanding and appreciation 
of the Utilitarian or Happiness theory, and towards 
such proof as it is susceptible of. It is evident that 
this cannot be proof in the ordinary and popular mean- 
ing of the term. Questions of ultimate ends are not 
amenable to direct proof. Whatever can be proved to 
e good, must be so by being shown to be a means to 
something admitted to be good without proof The 
medical art is proved to be good, by its conducing to 

ilCUltll , but how it ■nnacjililrt . 
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others, that it produces pleasure; but what proof is 
it possible to give that pleasure is good ? If, then, it 
is asserted that there is a comprehensive formula, in- 
cluding all things which are in themselves good, and 
that whatever else is good is not so as an end, but 
as a mean, the formula may be accepted or rejected, 
but is not a subject of what is commonly understood 
by proof. We are not, however, to infer that its ac- 
ceptance or rejection must depend on blind impulse, 
or arliitrary choice. There is a larger meaning of the 
word proof, in which this question is as amenable to 
it as any other of the disputed questions of philosophy. 
The subject is within the cognisance of the rational 
faculty; and neither does that faculty deal with it 
solely in the way of intuition. Considerations may be 
presented caj)able of determining the intellect either to 
give or withhold its assent to the doctrine ; and this is 
equivalent to proof. 

We shall examine presently of what nature are these 
considerations ; in what manner they apply to the case, 
and what rational grounds, therefore, can be given for 
accepting or rejecting the utilitarian formula. But it 
is a preliminary condition of rational acceptance or 
rejection, that tlie formula should be correctly under- 
stood. I believe that the very imperfect notion ordi- 
narily formed of its meaning, is the chief obstacle 
whicli impedes its recep)tion ; and that could it be 
cleared, even from only the grosser misconceptions, 
the question would be greatly simplified, and a large 
proportion of its difficulties removed. Before, there- 
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fore, I attempt to enter into the philosophical grouiK 
which can be given for assenting to the utilitarian 
standard, I shall offer some illustrations of the doc- 
trine itself; with the view of showing more clearly 
what It IS, distinguishing it from what it is not, and 
disposing of such of the practical objections to it as 
either originate in, or are closely connected with, mis- 
taken interpretations of its meaning. Having thus 
prepared the ground, I shall afterwards endeavour to 
throw such light as I can upon the question, con- 
sidered as one of philosophical theory. 


ii-n 


■j 





WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS 


A PASSING remark is all that needs be given to the 
ignorant blunder of supposing that those who stand up 
for utility as the test of right and wrong, use the term 
in that restricted and merely colloquial sense in which 
utility is opposed to pleasure. An apology is clue to 
the philosophical opponents of utilitarianism, for even 
the momentary appearance of confounding them with 
any one capable of so absurd a misconception; which 
is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the contrary 
accusation, of referring everything to pleasure, and 
that too in its grossest form, is another of the com- 
mon charges against utilitarianism : and, as has been 
pointedly remarked by an able writer, the same sort 
of persons, and often the very same persons, denounce 
the theory “ as impracticably dry when the word util- 
ity precedes the word pleasure, and as too practicably 
voluptuous when the word pleasure precedes the word 
utility.” Those who know anything about the matter 
are aware that every writer, from Epicurus to Bentham, 
who maintained the theory of utility, meant by it, not 
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something to he contradistinguished from pleasure, but 
pleasure itself, together with exemption from pain ; and 
instead of opposing the useful to the agreeable or the 
ornamental, have always declared that the useful means 
these, among other things. Yet the common herd, in- 
cluding the herd of writers, not only in newspapers and 
periodicals, but in books of weight and pretension are 
perpetually faDing into this shallow mistake. Having 
caught up the word utilitarian, while knowing nothin^ 
whatever about it but its sound, they habitually express 
by it the rejection, or the neglect, of pleasure' in some 
of Its forms— of beauty, of ornament, or of amusement. 
JSTor IS the term thus ignorantly misapplied solely in dis- 
paragement, but occasionally in compliment ; as thonoh 
It implied superiority to frivolity and the mere plea°s- 
ures of the moment. And this perverted use is the 
only one in which the word is popularly known, and 
he^ one from which the new generation are acquiring 
their sole notion of its meaning. Those who intro- 
duced the word, but who had for many years discon- 
tinued it as a distinctive appellation, may well feel 
themselves called upon to resume it, if by doin« so 
they can hope to contribute anything towards rescu- 
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The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, 
Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that 
actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and 
the absence of pain; hy unhappiness, pain, and the 
privation of pleasure. To give a clear view of the 
moral standard set up by the theory, much more re- 
quires to be said : in particular, what things it includes 
in the ideas of pain and pleasure ; and to what extent 
this is left an open question. But these supplementary 
explanations do not affect the theory of life on which 
this theory of morality is grounded — namely, that 
pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the only things 
desirable as ends ; and that all desirable things (which 
are as numerous in the utilitarian as in any other 
scheme) are desirable either for the pleasure inherent 
in themselves, or as means to the promotion of pleasure 


ity as a standard, not any jiarticular way i 
plies a want in tJie language, and offers, 
inode of avoiding tiresome eireumloeution. 
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contemptuously likened; and modern holders of the 
doctrine are occasionally made the subject of equally 
polite comparisons by its German, Prench, and English 
assailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicureans have always 
answered that it is not they, but their accusers, who 
represent human nature in a degrading light; since 
the accusation supposes human beings to be capable of 
no pleasures except those of which swine are capable. 
If this supposition were true, the charge could not be 
gainsaid, but would then be no longer an imputation : 
for if the sources of pleasure were precisely the same 
■ to human beings and to swine, tlie rule of life which 
is good enough for the one would be good enough for 
the other. The comparison of the Epicurean life to 
that of beasts is felt as degrading, precisely because a 
beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a human being’s con- 
ceptions of happiness. Human beings have faculties 
more elevated than the animal appetites, and when 
once made conscious of them, do not regard anything 
as happiness which does not include their gratification. 

I do not, indeed, consider the Epicureans to have been 
by any means faultless in drawing out their scheme of 
consequences from the utilitarian principle. To do this 
in any sufficient manner, many Stoic as well as Chris- 
tian elements require to be included. But there is no 
known Epicurean theory of life which does not assign 
to the pleasures of the intellect, of the feelings and 
imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures than to tbnsA nf 
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tion.^ It must be admitted, however, that utilitarian 
writers in general have placed the superiority of mental 
over bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater permanency, 
safety, uncostliness, &c., of the former — that is, in their 
circumstantial advantages rather than in their intrinsic 
nature. And on all these points utilitarians have fully 
proved their case ; but they might have taken the other, 
and, as it may be called, higher ground, with entire 
consistency. It is quite compatible with the principle 
of utility to recognise the fact, that some hinds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than 
others. It would be absurd that while, in estimating 
all other things, quality is considered as well as quan- 
tity, the estimation of pleasures should be supposed to 
depend on quantity alone. 

If I am asked what I mean by difference of quality 
in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more valuable 
than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being 
greater in amount, there is but one possible answer. 


^ Cf. Mill’s statement about his 
father, ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 49 : 
“He never varied in rating in- 
tellectual enjoyments above ail 
others, even in value as pleasures, 
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greater amount of discontent, and would not resign it 
for any quantity of the other pleasure which their 
nature is capable of, we are justified in ascribing to 
the preferred enjoyment a superiority in quality, so 
far outweighing quantity as to render it, in comparison, 
of small account.^ 

hiow it is an unquestionable fact that those who are 
equally acquainted with, and equally capable of appre- 
ciating and enjoying, both, do give a most marked pre- 
ference to the manner of existence which employs their 
higher faculties. Few human creatures would consent 
to be changed into any of the lower animals, for a 
■ promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s pleasures ; 

F'- tendency of the inward forces 

utility as the ultimate appeal on which make it a living thing.” 

be 

be utility in the largest sense, any tolerable amount of oom- 
grounded on the permanent in- mon sense and e.vperienoe, his owm 

btto-” life existence 

rp,°.’ , , fe the best, not because it is the 

tins must be compared, how- best in itself, but lieeause it is his 
ever, with other statements, ‘ Li- own mode.” 

berty,’ p. 34: “But it is the P. 40: “Such are the differ- 
prmlege.and proper condition of enoes among human beings in 
uman oemg, arrived at the their sources of pleasure, their 
matun y of his faculties, to use susceptibilities of pain, mid the 
n?n w!t ^ in Ms operation on them of different 

out wb^t’ ^ physical and moral agencies, that 

out uhat part of recorded experi- unless there is a eon-esponding 
nee is properly applicable to his diversity in their modes of life 
own circumstances and character. they neither obtain their fair 
• . . Human nature is not a share of happiness, nor grow up 

^nd set d “oral, and 

and set to do exactly the work msthetic stature of which their 

prescribed for it, but a tree which nature is capable ” 

Xulirsi^'^ and develop it- ‘ Eepresentative Government,- 
self on all sides, according to the p. 123 ; “ When we talk of the 
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no intelligent human being would consent to be a fool, 
no instructed person would be an ignoramus, no person 
of feeling and conscience would be selfish and base, 
even though they should be persuaded that the fool, 
the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied with his lot 
than they are with theirs. They would not resign 
what they possess more than he, for the most com- 
plete satisfaction of all the desires which they have in 
common with him. If they ever fancy they would, it 
is only in cases of unhappiness so extreme, that to 
escape from it they would exchange their lot for almost 
any other, however undesirable in their own eyes. A 
being of higher faculties requires more to make him 


interest of a body of men, or even 
of an individual man, as a prin- 
ciple determining their actions, 
the question what would be con- 
sidered their interest by an un- 
prejudiced observer is one of the 
least important parts of the whole 
matter. As Coleridge observes, 
the man makes the motive, not 
the motive the man. What it is 
the man’s interest to do or refrain 
from, dejicnds less on any outward 
cireumwtances than upon what 
sort of iiiaii lie is. If you wish 
to know wimt is praclically a 
man’s interest, you must know 
tlie east of his liabituai feelings 
and thoughts. Everybody has 
two kinds of intei'ests — interests 
which he cares for and interests 
which be dfses not care for. E\'eiy- 
body has sellish and uiiseihsii in- 
terests, and a selfish man has cul- 
tivated the habit of caring for the 


former and not earing for the lat- 
ter. Every one has present and 
distant interests, and the impro- 
vident man is he who cares for 
the present interests and does not 
care for the distant. It matters 
little that on any correct calcula- 
tion the latter may be the more 
considerable, if the habits of his 
mind lead him to fix his thoughts 
on the hirmer. , . . On the 

average, a person who cares foi' 
other people, for his country or 
for mankind, is a happier man 
than one who does not ; Ijut of 
what use is it to pi-eacli this doc- 
trine to a man who cares for 
nothing but his own ease or liis 
own piocket ? He cannot care for 
other people if he would. It is 
like preaching to the worm who 
crawls on the ground how mucli 
bettor it would be for him if he 
were an eagle.” 
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is capable probably of more acute suffering, and 
is certainly accessible to it at more points, than one of 
an inferior type; but in spite of these liabilities, he 
can never really wish to sink into what he feels to 
be a lower grade of existence. We may give what 
explanation we please of this unwillingness: we may 
attribute it to pride, a name which is given indis- 
eriminatelj’- to some of the most and to some of the 
least estimable feelings of which mankind are capable ; 
we may refer it to the love of liberty and personal 
independence, an appeal to which was with the Stoics 
one of the most effective means for the inculcation of 
it ; to the love of power, or to the love of excitement, 
both of which do really enter into and contribute to 
it. But its most appropriate appellation is a sense of 
dignity, which all human beings possess in one form 
or other, and in some, though by no means in exact, 
proportion to their higher faculties, and which is so 
essential a part of the happiness of those in whom 
it is strong, that nothing which conflicts with it could 
be, otherwise than momentarily, an object of desire to 
them. Whoever supposes that this preference takes 
place at a sacrifice of happiness — that the superior 
being, in anything like equal circumstances, is not 
happier than the inferior — confounds the two very 
different ideas, of happiness, and content. It is indis- 
putable that the being whose capacities of enjoyment 
are low, has the greatest chance of having them fully 
satisfied ; and a highly endowed being will always feel 
that any happiness winch he can look for, as the world 
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is constituted, is imperfect. But he can learn to bear 
its imperfections, if they are at all bearable ; and they 
will not make him envy the being who is indeed un- 
conscious of the imperfections, but only because he feels 
not at all the good which those imperfections qualify. 
It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig- 
satisfied ; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied. And if the fool, or the pig, is of a different 
opinion, it is because they only know their own side of 
the question. The other party to the comparison knows 
both sides. 

It may be objected that many who are capable of 
the higher pleasures, occasionally, under the infiuence 
of temptation, postpone them to the lower. But this 
is quite compatible with a full appreciation of the 
intrinsic superiority of the higher. Men often, from 
infirmity of character, make their election for the 
nearer good, though they know it to be the less valu- 
able; and this no less when the choice is between 
two bodily pleasures, than when it is between bodily 
and mental. They pursue sensual indulgences to the 
injury of health, though perfectly aware that health 
is the greater good. It may be further objected that 
many who begin with youthful enthusiasm for eveiy- 
thing noble, as tliey advauee in years sink into 
indolence and selfishness. But I do not believe that 
those who undergo this A'ery common change, volun- 
tarily clioose the lower description of pleasures in 
preference to the higher. I believe that before they 
devote themselves exclusively to the one, they have 
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already become incapable of the other. Capacity for 
the nobler feelings is in most natures a very tender 
plant, easily killed, not only by hostile influences, but 
by mere want of sustenance ; and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away if the occupations 
to which their position in life has devoted them, and 
the society into which it has thrown them, are not 
favourable to keeping that higher capacity in exercise. 
Men lose their high aspirations as they lose their 
intellectual tastes, because they have not time or 
opportunity for indulging them; and they addict 
themselves to inferior pleasures, not because they 
deliberately prefer them, but because they are either 
the only ones to which they have access, or the only 
ones which they are any longer capable of enjoying. It 
may be questioned whether any one who has remained 
equally susceptible to both classes of pleasures, ever 
knowingly and calmly preferred the lower; though 
many, in all ages, have broken down in an ineffectual 
attempt to combine both. 

From this verdict of the only competent judges, I 
apprehend there can be no appeal. On a question 
which is the better worth having of two pleasures, or 
which of two modes of existence is the more grateful 
to the feelings, apart from its moral attributes and 
from its consequences, the judgment of those who 
are qualified by knowledge of both, or, if they differ, 
that of the majority among them, must be admitted 
as final. And there needs be the less hesitation to 
accept this judgment respecting the quality of plea- 
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sures, since there is no other tribunal to be referred 
to even on the question of quantity. What means 
are there of determining which is the acuter of two 
pains, or the in tenser of two pleasurable sensations, 
except the general suffrage of those who are familiar 
with both ? ISf either pains nor pleasures are homoge- 
neous, and pain is always lieterogeueous with jDleasure. 
What is there to decide whether a particular pleasure 
is worth purchasing at the cost of a particular pain, 
except the feelings and judgment of the experienced ? 
When, therefore, those feelings and judgment declare 
the pleasures derived from the higher faculties to be 
preferable m Jdncl, apart from the question of intensity, 
to those of which the animal nature, disjoined from 
the higher faculties, is susceptible, they are entitled on 
this subject to the same regard. 

have dwelt on this poirrt, as being a necessary^ part 
of a perfectly just conception of Utility or Happiness, 
considered as the directive rule of human conduct. 
But it is by no means an indispensable condition to 
the acceptance of the utilitarian standard, for that 
standard is not the agent’s own greatest happiness, but 
the greatest amount of happiness altogether ; and if it 
may possibly be doubted whether a noble character is 
always the happier for its nobleness, there can be no 
doubt that it makes other people happier, and that the 
world in general is immensely a gainer by it. Utili- 
tarianism, therefore, conld only attain its end by the 
general cultivation of nobleness of character, even if 
each individual were only benefited by the nobleness 



and the rule tor measuring it against quantity, being 
the preference felt by those who, in their opportunities 
of experience, to which must be added their habits of 
self-consciousness and self - observation, are best fur- 
nished with the means of comparison. This, being, 
according to the utilitarian opinion, the end of human 
action, is necessarily also the standard of morality; 
which may accordingly be defined, the rules and pre- 
cepts for human conduct, by the observance of w-hjiili 
an ^iste nceju ch as has been described might Kp. t,n thp 
great^ exte nt possible, secure d tq_all mankind ; and 
not to them only, but, so far as the nature of things 
admits, to the whole sentient creation. ^ 
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by the addition, What right, a short time ago, hadst 
thou even to Next, they say, that men can do 
mthout happiness ; that all noble human beings have 
felt this, and could not have become noble but by 
learning the lesson of Entsagen, or renunciation; which 
lesson, thoroughly learnt and submitted to, they affirm 
to be the beginning and necessary condition of all 
virtue. 

The first of these objections would go to the root of 
the matter were it well founded ; for if no happiness 
IS to be had at all by human beings, the attainment 
of it cannot be the end of morality, or of any rational 
conduct. Though, even in that case, something might 
still he said for the utilitarian theory, since utility 
includes not solely the pursuit of happiness, but the 
prevention or mitigation of unhappiness; and if the 
former aim be chimerical, there will be all the greater 
scope and more imperative need for the latter, so long 
at least as mankind think fit to live, and do not take 
refuge in the simultaneous act of suicide recommended 
undei certain conditions by Novalis. TiHien, however, 
it is thus positively asserted to be impossible that 
human life .should be happy, the a.ssertion, if not 
something like a verbal (juibble, is at least an exag- 
geration. If by happiness be meant a continuity of 
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steady flame. Of this the philosophers who have 
taught that happiness is the end of life were as fully 
aware as those who taunt them. The happiness which 
they meant was not a life of rapture ; but moments of 
such, in an existence made up of few and transitory 
pains, many and various pleasures, wdth a decided 
predominance of the active over the passive, and 
having, as the foundation of the whole, not to expect 
more from life than it is capable of bestowing. A 
life thus composed, to those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain it, has always appeared worthy 
of the name of happiness. And such an existence is 
even now the lot of many, during some considerable 
portion of their lives. The present wretched education, 
and wretched social arrangements, are the only real 
hindrance to its being attainable by almost all. 

The objectors perhaps may doubt whether human 
beings, if taught to consider happiness as the end of 
life, would he satisfied with such a moderate share of 
it. But great numbers of mankind have been satisfied 
with much less. The main constituents of a satisfied 
life appear to be two, either of which by itself is often 
found sufBcient for the purpose — tranquillity, and ex- 
citement. With much tranquillity, many find that 
they can be content with very little pleasure; with 
much excitement, many can reconcile themselves to 
a considerable quantity of pain. There is assuredly 
no inherent impossibility in enabling even the mass 
of mankind to unite both ; since the two are so far 
from being incompatible that they are in natural alii- 
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ance, the prolongation of either being a preparation for, 
and exciting a wish for, the other. It is only those in 
whom indolence amounts to a vice, that do not desire 
excitement after an interval of repose ; it is only those 
in whom the need of excitement is a disease, that feel 
the tranquillity which follows excitement dull and in- 
sipid, instead of pleasurable in direct proportion to 
the excitement which preceded it. When qieople who 
are tolerably fortunate in their outward lot do not 
find in life sufficient enjoyment to make it valuable to 
them, the cause generally is, caring for nobody but 
themselves. To those who have neither public nor 
private affections, the excitements of life are much 
curtailed, and in any case dwindle in value as the time 
approaches when all selfish interests must be terminated 
by death : while those who leave after them objects of 
personal affection, and especially those who have also 
cultivated a fellow-feeling with the collective interests 
of mankind, retain as lively an interest in life on the 
eve of death as in the vigour of youth and health. 
N^ext to selfishness, the principal cause which makes life 
unsatisfactory is want of mental cultivation. A culti- 
vated mind — I do not mean that of a philosopher, but 
any mind to which the fountains of knowledge have 
been opened, and wliich has been taught, in any toler- 
able degree, to exercise its faculties— finds sources of 
inexliaustible interest in all that surrounds it : in the 
objects of nature, the achievements of art, the imagina.- 
tions of poetry, the incidents of history, the ways of 
mankind past and present, and their prospects in the 
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future. It is possible, indeed, to become indifferent 
to all this, and that too without having exhausted a 
thousandth part of it ; but only when one has had from 
the beginning no moral or human interest in these 
things, and has sought in them only the gratification 
of curiosity. 

ISTow there is absolutely no reason in the nature of 
things why an amount of mental culture sufficient to 
give an intelligent interest in these objects of contem- 
plation, should not be the inheritance of every one 
born in a civilised country. As little is there an 
inherent necessity that any human being should be a 
selfish egotist, devoid of every feeling or care but 
those which centre in his own miserable individuality. 
Something far superior to this is sufficiently common 
even now, to give ample earnest of what the human 
species may be made. Genuine private affections, and 
a sincere interest in the public good, are possible, 
though in unequal degrees, to every rightly brought up 
human being. In a world in which there is so much 
to interest, so much to enjoy, and so much also to 
correct and imj)rove, every one who has this moderate 
amount of moral and intellectual requisites is capable 
of an existence which may be called enviable ; and un- 
less such a person, through bad laws, or subjection to 
the will of others, is denied the liberty to use the 
sources of happiness within his reach, he will not fail 
to find this enviable existence, if he escape the positive 
evils of life, the great sources of physical and mental 
sufiering— such as indigence, disease, and the unkind- 
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ness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects of 
affection. The main stress of the problem lies, there- 
fore, in the contest with these calamities, from which it 
is a rare good fortune entirely to escape; which, as 
things now are, cannot be obviated, and often cannot 
be in any material degree mitigated. Yet no one whose 
opinion deserves a momeirfs consideration can doubt 
that most of the great positive evils of the woidd are in 
themselves removable, and will, if human affairs continue 
to improve, be in the end reduced within narrow limits. 
Poverty, in any sense implying suffering, may be com- 
pletely extinguished by the wisdom of society, com- 
bined with the good sense and providence of individuals. 
Even that most intractable of enemies, disease, may be 
indefinitely reduced in dimensions by good physical 
and moral education, and proper control of noxious 
influences; while the progress of science holds out a 
promise for the future of still more direct conquests 
over this detestable foe. And every advance in that 
direction relieves us from some, not only of the chances 
which cut short our own lives, but, what concents us 
still more, which deprive us of those in whom our 
happiness is wrapt up. As for vicissitudes of fortune, 
and other disappointments connected with worldly cir- 
cumstances, these are xihucipally the effect eitlter of 
gross imprudence, of ill-regulated desires, or of bad or 
imperfect social institutions. All the grand sources, in 
short, of human suffering are in a great degree, many of 
them almost entirely, conquerable by human care and 
effort ; and though their removal is grievously slow — 
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though a long succession of generations will perish ir 
the breach before the conquest is completed, and this 
world becomes all that, if will and knowledge were not 
wanting, it might easily be made — yet every mind 
sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a part, 
however small and unconspicuous, in the endeavour^ 
will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest itself, 
which he would not for any bribe in the form of selfish 
indulgence consent to be without. 

And this leads to the true estimation of what is said 
by the objectors concerning the possibility, and the 
obligation, of learning to do without happiness. Un- 
questionably it is possible to do without hanniness • it 
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but to make their lot like his, and place them also in 
the condition of persons who have renounced happi- 
ness ? All honour to those who can abnegate for them- 
selves the personal enjoyment of life, when by such 
renunciation they contribute worthily to increase the 
amount of happiness in the world ; but he who does it, 
or professes to do it, for any other purpose, is no more 
deserving of admiration than the ascetic mounted on his 
pillar. He may be an inspiriting proof of what men am 
do, but assuredly not an example of what they should, 
Though it is only in a very imperfect state of the 
world's arrangements that any one can best serve the 
happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of his own, 
yet so long as the world is in that imperfect state, I 
fully acknowledge that the readiness to make such a 
sacrifice is the highest wtue which can be found in 
man.^ I will add, that in this condition of the world, 
paradoxical as the assertion may be, the conscious abil- 
ity to do without happiness gives the best prospect of 
realising such happiness as is attainable.^ For nothing 


^ 'Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism," p. MG: "It is as much 
a jjart of our sclieme as of 
Comte’s, that the tlireot cultiva- 
tion of altruism, and tlic subor- 
dination of egoism to it, far be- 
yond the point of absolute moral 
duty, should be one of the chief 
aims of education, both individual 
and collective. "We even recog- 
nise the value, for tliis end, of 
ascetic discipline, in the original 
Greek sense of the word. We 


think with Dr Johnson, that he 
who has never denied himself 
anything wliieli is nr)t wi'ong, can- 
not be fully trusted for denying 
himself everytliing which is so. ” 

- 'Autobiography,* p, 142; "I 
never indeed wavered in the con- 
viction that happiness is the test 
of all rules of conduct, and the end 
of life. But I now thought that 
this end was only to be attained 
by not maldng it the direct end. 
Those only are hapiw (I thought) 
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except that consciousness can raise a person above the 
chances of life, by making him feel that, let fate and 
fortune do their worst, they have not power to subdue 
him : which, once felt, frees him from excess of anxiety 
concerning the evils of life, and enables him, like many 
a Stoic in the worst times of the Roman empire, to cul- 
tivate in tranquillity the sources of satisfaction acces- 
sible to him, without concerning himself about the 
uncertainty of their duration, any more than about 
their inevitable end. 

Meanwhile, let utilitarians never cease to claim the 
morality of self-devotion as a possession which belongs 
by as good a right to them, as either to the Stoic or to 
the Transcendentalist. The utilitarian morality does 
recognise in human beings the power of sacrificing 


who have their minds fixed on 
some object other than their own 
happiness; on the happiness of 
others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some ai't or 
pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end. Aim- 
ing thus at something else, they 
find happiness by the way. The 
enjoyments of life (such was now 
my theory) are sufficient to make 
it a pleasant thing, when they are 
taken en fcmant without being 
made a principal object. Once 
make them so, and they are im- 
mediately felt to be insufficient. 
They will not bear a scrutinis- 
ing examination. Ask yourself 
whether you are happy, and you 
cease to be so. The only chance 


is to treat, not happiness, but 
some end external to it, as the 
purpose of life. I^et your self- 
consciousness, your scrutiny, your 
self -interrogation exhaust them- 
selves on that ; and if otherwise 
fortunately circumstanced you 
wull inhale happiness witli the air 
you breathe, witliout dwelling on 
it or thinking about it, without 
either forestalling it in imagina- 
tion or putting it to flight by 
fatal questioning. This theory 
now became the basis of my phil- 
osophy of life. And I still hold 
to it as the best theory for all 
those who have but a moderate 
degree of sensibility, and of capac- 
ity for enjoyment — that is, for the 
great majority of mankind.’' 
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their own greatest good for the good of others.^ It 
only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itself a good. 
A sacrifice which does not increase, or tend to increase, 
the Slim total of happiness, it considers as wasted. The 
only self-renunciation which it applauds is devotion to 
the happiness, or to some of the means of happiness, of 
others ; either of mankind collectively, or of individuals 
within the limits imj)Osed by the collective interests of 
mankind.^ 






^ ‘Essfiys on Religion,’ p. lOO : 
‘‘The essence of religion is the 
strong and eai-nest direction (3f 
the emotions and desii'es towards 
an ideal object, recognised as of 
the highest excellence ; and as 
rightfullj^ paramount over all self- 
ish objects of desire. This con- 
dition is fulfilled by the Religion 
of Humanity. ” 

‘Auguste Comte and Positiv- 
ism,’ p. 135 : “ We join with him 
[Comte] in contemning, as equally 
irrational and meaii, the concep- 
tion of human nature as -incapable 
of giving its love and devoting its 
existence to any object which can- 
not afibrd in exchange an eternity 
of personal enjoyment.” 

‘ Pririci])les of I'hdiiical Econ- 
omy,’ p. 127 : “Mankind ai’e cap- 
able <jf a far greater amount of 
pul die spirit than the present .age 
is accustomed to suppose possible. 
History boars witness to the suc- 
cess with which large bodies of 
human beings may be trained to 
feel the public interest tlieir own. 
And no soil could be more favour- 


able to the growth of such a feel- 
ing than a Communist associa- 
tion, since all the ambition, and 
the bodily and mental activity, 
wliich are now exerted in the pur- 
suit of separate and self -regarding 
interests, would require another 
sphere of employment, and would 
naturally find it in the pursuit of 
the general benefit of the com- 
munity.” 

‘ Representative Government,’ 
p. 55: “For my own part, not 
believing in universal selfishness, 
I have no difficulty in admit- 
ting that Communism would even 
now be practicable among tlie 6HU^ 
of mankind, and may become so 
among the rest.” 

‘Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism,’ p. 145 : “ We do not con- 
ceive life to be so rich in enjoy- 
ments, that it can afibrd to forego 
the cultivation of ail those which 
address themselves to what M. 
Comte terms the egoistic pr(3pei]- 
sities. , . . The moralisation of 
the p>ersonal enjoyments we deem 
to consist, not in reducing them to 
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I must again repeat, what the assailants of utilita- 
rianism seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that 
the happiness which forms the utilitarian standard of 
what is right in conduct is not the agent’s own happi- 
ness, but that of all concerned. As between his own 
happiness and that of others, utilitarianism requires 
him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested and 
benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus of 
Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics of 
utility. To do as one would be done by, and to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfec- 
tion of utilitarian morality. As the means of making 
the nearest approach to this ideal, utility would enjoin, 
first, that laws and social arrangements should place 
the happiness, or (as speaking practically it may be 
called) the interest, of every individual, as nearly as 
possible in harmony with the interest of the whole; 
and secondly, that education and opinion, which have 
so vast a power over human character, should so use 
that power as to establish in the mind of every indi- 
vidual an indissoluble association between his own 
happiness and the good of the whole; especially be- 
tween his own happiness and' the practice of such 
modes of conduct, negative and positive, as regard for 
the universal happiness prescribes : so that not only 
he may be unable to conceive the possibility of happi- 
ness to himself, consistently with conduct onnosed tn 


the smallest possible amount, but 
in cultivating the habitual wish to 
share them with others, and with 


all others, and scorning to desire 
anything for oneself which is in- 
capable of being so shared. ” 
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the general good, but also that a direct impulse to pro- 
mote the general good may be in every individual one 
of the habitual motives of action, and the sentiments 
connected therewith may fill a large and prominent 
place in every human being's sentient existence. If 
the inipugners of the utilitarian morality represented 
it to their own minds in this its true character, I 
know not what recommendation possessed by any other 
morality they could possibly affirm to be wanting to 
it ; what more beautiful or more exalted developments 
of human nature any other ethical system can be 
supposed to foster, or what springs of action, not acces- 
sible to the utilitarian, such systems rely on for giving 
eflect to their mandates. 

The objectors to utilitarianism cannot always be 
charged with representing it in a discreditable light. 
On the contrary, those among them wdio entertain 
anything like a just idea of its disinterested character, 
sometimes find fault with its standard as being too 
high for humanity. They say it is exacting too much 
to require that people shall always act from the in- 
ducement of promoting the general interests of society. 
But this is to mistake the very meaning of a standard 
of morals, and to confound the rule of action with the 
motive of it. It is the business of ethics to tell us 
wlifit are our duties, or by what test we may know 
them ; but no system of ethics requires that the sole 
motive of all we do shall be a feeling of duty : on the 
contrary, ninety -nine hundredths of all our actions 
are done from other motives, and rightly so done, if 
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world, or society at large. The great majority of good 
actions are intended, not for the benefit of the world, 
but for that of individuals, of which the good of the 
world is made up ; and the thoughts of the most vir- 
tuous man need not on these occasions travel beyond 
the particular persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in benefiting them he 
is not violating the rights— that is, the legitimate and 
authorised expectations — of any one else. The multi- 
plication of happiness is, according to the utilitarian 
ethics, the object of virtue : the occasions on which 
any person (except one in a thousand) has it in his 
power to do this on an extended scale, in other words, 
to be a public benefactor, are but exceptional; and on 
these occasions alone is he called on to consider public 
utility ; in every other case, private utility, the interest 
or happiness of some few persons, is all he has to 
attend to. Those alone the influence of whose actions 

only the necenwary first step of an act far more atrocious than leaving 
him to drown would have been. Had Mr Davies said, ''The right- 
ness or wrongness of saving a man from drowning does cle] 3 end very 
much ’’—not upon the motive, but— “upon the intention , no utilita- 
rian would have dilfcTed from liim. Mr Davies, l)y an oversight tou 
common not to l)e C[uite venial, has in this case confounded the very 
different ideas of Motiv<3 and Intention. There is in* point wliieh 
utilitarian thinkers (and Bentliam pre-eminently) have taken mure 
pains to illustrate than this. The morality of tlie action depends 
entirely upon ilie intention—- that is, upon what the agent wills to do. 
But the motive— that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do — 
when it makes no dih'erenee in the act, makes none in the morality; 
though it makes a great difference in our moral estimation of tlie 
agent, osj>eciall}' if it indicates a good or a bad habitual disposition 
—a ]>cnt of character from which useful, or from which hurtful, 
actions are likely to arise. 


vM 
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extends to society in general, need concern themselves 
habitually about so large an object. In the case of 
abstinences indeed — of things which people forbear to 
do, from moral considerations, though the consequences 
in the particular case might be beneficial — it would 
be unworthy of an intelligent agent not to be con- 
sciously aware that the action is of a class which, if 
practised generally, would be generally injurious, and 
that this is the ground of the obligation to abstain 
from it. The amount of regard for the public interest 
implied in this recognition is no greater than is de- 
manded by every system of morals, for they all enjoin 
to abstain from whatever is manifestly pernicious to 
society. 

The same considerations dispose of another reproach 
against the doctrine of utility, founded on a still grosser 
misconception of the purpose of a standard of morality, 
and of the very meaning of the words right and wrong. 
It is often affirmed that utilitarianism renders men 
cold and unsympathising; that it chills their moral 
feelings towards individuals ; that it makes them re- 
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of morality at all; for certainly no known ethical 
standard decides an action to be good or bad because 
it is done by a good or a bad man, still less because 
done by an amiable, a brave, or a benevolent man, or 
the contrary. These considei’ations are relevant, not 
to the estimation of actions, but of persons ; and there 
is nothing in the utilitarian theory inconsistent with 
the fact that there are other things which interest us 
in persons besides the rightness and wrongness of their 
actions. The Stoics, indeed, with the paradoxical mis- 
use of language which was part of their system, and by 
which they strove to raise themselves above all concern 
about anything but virtue, were fond of saying that he 
who has that has everything ; that he, and only lie, is 
rich, is beautiful, is a king. But no claim of this de- 
scription is made for the virtuous man by the utilitarian 
doctrine. Utilitarians are quite aware that there are 
other desirable possessions and qualities besides virtue, 
and are perfectly willing to allow to all of them their 
full worth. They are also aware that a right action 
does not necessarily indicate a virtuous character, and 
that actions which are blameable often proceed from 
qualities entitled to praise. When this is apjiarent in 
any particular case, it modifies their estimation, not 
certainly of the act, but of the agent. I grant tlmt 
they are, notwithstanding, of opinion, that in the long- 
run the best proof of a good character is good actions ; 
and resolutely refuse to consider any mental disposition 
as good, of which the predominant tendency is to pro- 



uuce Daa conauct/ ihis makes them unpopular with 
many people; but it is an unpopularity which they 
must share with every one who regards the distinction 
between right and wrong in a serious light, and the 
reproach is not one which a conscientious utilitarian 
need be anxious to repel. 

If no more be meant by the objection than that 
many utilitarians look on the morality of actions, as 
measured by 'the utilitarian standard, with too exclu- 
sive a regard, and do not lay sufficient sti’ess upon the 
other beauties of character which go towards making 
a human being loveable or admirable, this may be ad- 
mitted. Utilitarians who h A.VA 1 


motive was a feeling of duty, as if 
the agents had been consciously 
evil-doers.” 

Ib., p. 50 : “But though he did 
not allow honesty of purpose 
to soften his disapprobation of 
actions, it had its full effect on 
his estimation of characters.” 

^ ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 143 : “ I 
had now learnt by experience that 
the passive susceptibilities needed 
to be cultivated as well as the ac- 
tive capacities, and required to be 
nourished and enriched as well as 
guided,” 

Ib,, p. 214 : “In the conduct of 
the Keview [' London and West- 
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Other moralists under the same conditions. What can 
be said in excuse for other moralists is equally avail- 
able for them, namely, that if there is to be any error, it 
is better that it should be on that side. As a matter of 
fact, we may affirm that among utilitarians, as among 
adherents of other systems, there is every imaginable 
degree of rigidity and of laxity in the application of 
their standard: some are even puritanically rigorous, 
while others are as indulgent as can possibly be desired 
by sinner or by sentimentalist. But, on the whole, a 
doctrine which brings prominently forward the interest 
that mankind have in the repression and prevention of 
conduct which violates the moral law is likely to be 
inferior to no other in turning the sanctions of opinion 
against such violations. It is true, the question. What 
does violate the moral law? is one on which those 
who recognise different standards of morality are likely 
now and then to differ. But difference of opinion on 
moral questions was not first introduced into the world 
by utilitarianism, while that doctrine does supply, if 
not always an easy, at all events a tangible and intelli- 
gible, mode of deciding such differences. 


It may not be superfluous to notice a few more of 
the common misapprehensions of utilitarian etliics, 
even those which are so obvious and gross that it 
might appear impossible for any person of candour 
and intelligence to fall into them : since persoiipS, even 
of considerable mental endowments, often give them- 
selves so little trouble to understand the bearings of 



V6iglied against as a godless cloc trine. If it be necessary 
to say anything at all against so mere an assumption, 
we may say that the question depends upon what idea 
we have formed of the moral character of the Deity. 
If it be a true belief that God desires, above all things, 
the happiness of His creatures, and that this was His 
purpose in their creation, utility is not only not a god- 
less doctrine, but more profoundly religious than any 
other. If it be meant that utilitarianism does not 
recognise the revealed will of God as the supreme 
law of morals, I answer that an utilitarian who believes 
in the j)erfect goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily 
believes that whatever God has thought fit to reveal 
on the subject of morals must fulfil the requirements 
of utility in a supreme degree. But others besides 
utilitarians have been of opinion that the Christian 
revelation was intended, and is fitted, to inform the 
hearts and minds of mankind with a spirit which 
should enable them to find for themselves what is 
right, and incline them to do it when found, rather 
than to tell them, except in a very general way, what 
it is . and that we need a doctrine of ethics, cai’efully 
followed out, to interpret to us the will of God, 
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Whether this opinion is correct or not, it is super 
fluous here to discuss; since whatever aid religion 
either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical inves 
tigation, is as opeii to the utilitarian moralist as to anj 
other. He can use it as the testimony of God to tin 
usefulness or hurtfulness of any given course of action 
hy as good a right as others can use it for the indica- 
tion of a transcendental law, having no connection witl 
usefulness or witli happiness. 

Again, Utility is often summarily stigmatised as an 
immoral doctrine hy giving it the name of Expediency, 
and taking advantage of the popular use of that term 
to contrast it with Principle. But the Expedient, in 
the sense in wiiich it is opposed to the Eight, gene- 
rally means that which is expedient for the particular 
interest of the agent himself; as when a minister 
sacrifices the interest of his country to keen himsplf 
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things to which our conduct can be instrumental ; and 
inasmuch as anj, even unintentional, deviation from 
truth, does that much towards weakening the trust- 
worthiness of human assertion, which is not only the 
principal support of all present social wellbeing, but 
the insufficiency of which does more than any one 
thing that can be named to keep back civilisation, 
virtue, everything on which human happiness on the 
largest scale depends,— we feel that the violation, for 
a present advantage, of a rule of such transcendent 
expediency, is not expedient, and that he who, for 
the sake of a convenience to himself or to some other 
individual, does what depends on him to deprive 
mankind of the good, and inflict upon them the evil, 
involved in the greater or less reliance which they can 
place in each other’s word, acts the part of one of their 
worst enemies. Yet that even this rule, sacred sib it is, 
admits of possible exceptions, is acknowledged by all 
moralists ; the chief of which is when the withholding 
of some fact (as of information from a malefactor, or 
of bad news from a person dangerously ill) would 
preserve some one (especially a person other than 
oneself) from great and unmerited evil, and when the 
withholding can only be effected by denial. But in 
order that the exception may not extend itself beyond 
the need, and may have the least possible effect in 
weakening reliance on veracity, it ought to be recog- 
nised, and, if possible, its limits defined; and if the 
principle of utility is good for anything, it must be 
good for weighing these conflicting utilities against 
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one another, and marking out the region within which 
one or the other preponderates. 

Again, defenders of utility often find themselves 
called npon to reply to such objections as this — that 
there is not time, previous to action, for calculating 
and weighing the effects of any line of conduct on 
the general happiness. This is exactly as if any one 
were to say that it is impossible to guide our conduct 
by Christianity, because there is not time, on every 
occasion on which anything has to be done, to read 
through the Old and ISTew Testaments. The answer 
to the objection is, that there has been ample time, 
namely, the whole past duration of the human species. 
During all that time mankind have been learning by 
experience the tendencies of actions; on which expe- 
rience all the prudence, as well as all the morality, of 
life, is dependent. People talk as if the commence- 
ment of this course of experience had hitherto been 
put off, and as if, at the moment when some man feels 
tempted to meddle with the property or life of another, 
he had to begin considering for the first time whether 
murder and theft are injurious to human happiness. 
Even then I do not think that he would find the 
question very puzzling ; but, at all events, the matter 
is now done to his hand. It is truly a whimsical >sup- 
position, that if mankind were agreed in considering 
utility to be the test of morality, they would temain 
without any agreement as to what is useful, and would 
take no measures for having their notions on the sub- 
ject taught to the young, and enforced by law and 
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opinion. There is no difficulty in proving any ethical 
standard whatever to work ill, if we suppose universal 
idiocy to be conjoined with it, but on any hypothesis 
short of that, mankind must by this time have ac- 
quired positive beliefs as to the effects of some actions 
on their happiness; and the beliefs which have thus 
come down are the rules of morality for the iiiultitude, 
and for the philosopher until he has succeeded in find- 
ing better.^ That philosophers might easily do this, 
even now, on many subjects ; that the received code 


^ Of. Mill’s criticism of Bentham. 
‘ Dissertations and Discussions,’ 
vol. i. p. 351 : “He did not heed, 
or rather the nature of his mind 
prevented it from occurring to 
him, that these generalities con- 
tained the whole unanalysed ex- 
perience of the human race. 

“ Unless it can be asserted that 
mankind did not know anything 
until logicians taught it to them 
— that until the last hand has 
been put to a moral truth by giv- 
ing it a metaphysically precise 
expression, all the previous rough- 
hewing which it has undergone 
by the common intellect at the 
suggestion of common wants and 
common experience is to go for 
nothing ; it must be allowed, 
that even the originality which 
can, and the courage which dares, 
think for itself, is not a more 
necessary part of the philoso- 
phical character than a thought- 
ful regard for previous thinkers, 
and for the collective mind of the 
human race. What has been the 


opinion of mankind, has been the 
opinions of persons of all tempers 
and dispositioiivs, of all partialities 
and prepossessions, of all varieties 
in position, in education, in oppor- 
tunities of observation and in- 
quiry. No one inquirer is all 
this ; evei’y inquirer is either 
young or old, ricli or poor, sickly 
or healthy, married or unmarried, 
meditative or active, a poet or a 
logician, an ancient or a modern, 
a man or a woman ; and, if a 
thinking person, has, in addition, 
the accidental peculiarities of his 
individual modes of thought. 
Every circumstance which gives a 
character to the life of a human 
being, carries with it its peculiar 
biases ; its peculiar facilities for 
perceiving some things, and for 
missing or forgetting othez’s. But, 
from points of view different from 
his, different things are percep- 
tible ; and none are more likely 
to have seen what he does not 
see, than those who do not see 
what he sees. The general opinion 
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of ethics ^ is by no means of divine right; and that 
mankind have still much to learn as to the effects of 
actions on the general happiness, I admit, or rather, 
earnestly maintain.^ The corollaries from the prin- 
ciple of utility, like the precepts of every practical 
art, admit of indefinite improvement, and, in a progres- 
sive state of the human mind, their improvement is 
perpetually going on. But to consider the rules of 
morality as improvable, is one thing; to pass over the 
intermediate generalisations entirely, and endeavour to 
test each individual action directly by tlie first prin- 

of mankind i,s the average of the 
conclusions of all minds, stripped, 
indeed, of their clioiceBt and most 
recondite thoughts, but freed 
from their twists and partialities: 
a net ^’csult, in which everybody’s 
particular point of view is re- 
presented, nobody’s predominant. 

The collective mind does not pene- 
trate below the surface, but it sees 
all the surface ; which profound 
thinkers, even by reason of their 
profundity, often fail to do : their 
intenser view of a thing in some 
of its aspects diverting their at- 
tention from others.” 

^ ‘ Dissertations and Discus- 
sions,’ vnl. i. p. 333 : “If the 
superstition about ancesfcorial wis- 
dom has fallen into decay ; if the 
public are grown familiar with 
the idea that their laws and insti- 
tutions are in a great part not the 
product of intellect and virtue but 
of modern corruption gi’afted upon 
ancient barbarism ; if the hardiest 
iimovation is no longer scouted 


because it is an innovation — estfib- 
iishments no longer considerctl 
sacred because they are estahlish- 
rnents-~it will be found that those 
who have accustomed the public 
mind to these ideas have learnt 
them in Bentham’s school, and 
that the assault on ancient in- 
stitutions has been, and is, car- 
ried on for the most part wdtii 
his weapons.” 

Ib., vol. ii. p. 472; “The con- 
test between the morality which 
appeals to an exteriiai standard, 
and that "wlxich grounds itself on 
internal conviction, is the contest 
of progressive morality against 
stationary — of reason and argu- 
ment against the deification <;)f 
mere opinion and habit. The doc- 
trine that the existing order of 
things is the natural ordes’, and 
that, being natural, all innovation 
upon it is criminal, is as vicious 
in morals as it is now at last ad- 
mitted to be in physics, and in 
society and government.” 
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ciple, is another. It is a strange notion that the ac- 
knowledgment of a first principle is inconsistent with 
the admission of secondary ones. To inform a traveller 
respecting the place of his ultimate destination, is not 
to forbid the use of landmarks and direction-posts on 
the way. The proposition that happiness is the end 
and aim of morality, does not mean that no road ought 
to be laid down to that goal, or that persons going 
thither should not be advised to take one direction 
rather than another. Men really ought to leave off 
talking a kind of nonsense on this subject, which they 
would neither talk nor listen to on other matters of 
practical concernment. Nobody argues that the art of 
navigation is not founded on astronomy, because sailors 
cannot wait to calculate the Nautical Almanack. Be- 
ing rational creatures, they go to sea with it ready 
calculated ; and all rational creatures go out upon the 
sea of life with their minds made up on the common 
questions of right and wrong, as well as on many of 
the far^ more difficult questions of wise and foolish. 
And this, as long as foresight is a human quality, it is 
to be presumed they will continue to do. Whatever 
we adopt as the fundamental principle of morality, 
we require subordinate principles to apply it by: 
the impossibility of doing without them, being common 
to all systems, can afford no argument against any 
one in particular. But gravely to argue as if no such 
secondary principles could be had, and as if mankind 
had remained till now, and always must remain, with- 
out drawing any cfeneral 
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perience of human life, is as high a pitch, I think, 
as absurdity has ever reached in- philosophical con- 
troversy,^ 

The remainder of the stock arguments against utili- 
tarianism mostly consist in laying to its charge the 
common infirmities of human natxire, and the general 
difficulties which embarrass conscientious persons in 
shaping their course through life. We are told that an 
utilitarian will be ajit to make his own particular case 
an exception to moral rules, and, when under tempta- 
tion, will see an utility in the breach of a rule, greater 
than he will see in its observance. But is utility the 
only creed which is able to furnish us with excuses for 
evil-doing, and means of cheating our own conscience ? 
They are afforded in abundance by all doctrines which 
* recognise as a fact in morals the existence of conflicting 
considerations ; which all doctrines do, that have been 
believed by sane persons. It is not the fault of any 
creed, but of the complicated nature of human affairs, 
that rules of conduct cannot be so framed as to require 
no exceptions, and that hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid down as either always obligatory or always 
coxidemnable. There is no ethical creed which does not 
temper the rigidity of its laws, by giving a certain lati- 


^ ^ DissertatioiiB and Discus- 
sions/ vol. i. p. 142: “Some of 
tbe consequences of an action are 
accidental ; others are its natural 
result, according to the known 
laws of the universe. The former, 
for the most part, cannot be fore- 


seen ; but the whole course of 
human life is founded uiion the 
fact that the latter can. . . . 
The commonest person lives ac- 
cording to maxims of prudence 
wholly founded on foresight of 
consequences.’* 


. * M 
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tude, under the moral responsibility of the agent, for 
accommodation to peculiarities of circumstances; and 
under every creed, at the opening thus made, self-de- 
ception and dishonest casuistry get in. There exists no 
moral system under which there do not arise unequi- 
vocal cases of conflicting obligation. These are the real 
difficulties, the knotty points both in the theory of 
ethics and in the conscientious guidance of personal 
conduct. They are overcome practically with greater 
or with less success according to the intellect and virtue 
of the individual ; but it can hardly be pretended that 
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sophistry, and unless determined, as they generally are, 
by the unaclmowledged influence of considerations of 
utility, afford a free scope for the action of personal 
desires and partialities. "VVe must remember that only 
in these cases of conflict ’ between secondary principles 
is it requisite that first principles should be appealed 
to. There is no ease of moral obligation in which some 
secondary principle is not involved; and if only one, 
there can seldom be any real doubt which one it is, in 
the mind of any person by wdiom the principle itself is 
recognised. 






CHAPTEI, 


OF THE ULTBUTE SANCTION OF THE PRINCIPLE 
OF UTILITY 


liiE question is often asked, and properly so in regard 
to any supposed moral standard, Wliat is its saiietion? 
what are the motives to obey it ? or more specifically, 
what is the source of its obligation ? whence does it 
derive its binding force ? It is a necessary part of 
moral philosophy to provide the answer to this question ; 
which, though frequently assuming the shape of an objec- 
tion to the utihtarian morality, as if it had some special 
applicability to that above others, really arises in regard 
to all standards. It arises, in fact, whenever a person 
is called on to adopt a standard or refer morality to any 
basis on which he has not been accustomed to rest it. 
Eor the customary morality, that which education and 
opinion have consecrated, is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of being in itself 
obligatory ; and when a person is asked to believe that 
.this morality derives its r\Ti . •» 
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are either external or internal. Of the external sanc- 
tions it is not necessary to speak at any length. They 
are, the hope of favour and the fear of displeasure from 
our fellow-creatures or from the Euler of the Universe, 
along with whatever we may have of sympathy or 
affection -for them or of love and awe of Him, inclining 
US to do His will independently of selfish consequences. 
There is evidently no reason why all these motives for 
observance should not attach themselves to the utili- 
tarian morality, as completely and as powerfully as to 
any other. Indeed those of them which refer to our 
fellow-creatares are sure to do so, in proportion to the 
amount of general intelligence ; for whether there be 
any other ground of moral obligation than the general 
hapqoiness or not, men do desire happiness ; and how- 
ever imperfect may be their own practice, they desire 
and commend all conduct in others towards themselves, 
by which they think their happiness is promoted. With 
regard to the religious motive, if men believe, as most 
profess to do, in the goodness of God, those who tbint- 
that eonduciveness to the general happiness is the 
essence, or even only the criterion, of good, must 
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fully, tbe more tlie appliances of education and general 
cultivation are bent to tlie purpose. 

So far as to external sanctions. The internal sanc- 
tion of duty, whatever our standard of duty may be, is 
one and the same— a feeling in our own mind ; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of clnty, 
which in properly cultivated moral natures rises, in tlie 
more serious eases, into shrinking from it as an impos- 
sibility. This feeling, when disinterested, and connect- 
ing itself with the pure idea of duty, and not with 
some particular form of it, oi' with any of the merely 
accessory circumstances, is the essence of Conscience ; 
though in that complex phenomenon as it actually 
exists, the simple fact is in general all encrusted 
o\ er with collateral associations, derived from sym- 
pathy, from love, and still more from fear; from all 
the forms of religious feeling ; from the recollections of 
childhood and of all our past life ; from self-esteem, 
desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally even 
self-abasement. This extreme complication is, I appre- 
hend, the origin of the sort of mystical character which, 
by a tendency of the human mind of which tliere are 
many other examples, is apt to be attributed to the 
idea of moral obligation, and which leads people to 
believe that the idea cannot possibly attach itself to 
any other objects than those which, by a supposed 
mysterious law, are found in our present experience to 
excite it. Its binding force, however, consists in the 
existence of a mass of feeling which must be broken 
through in order to do what violates our standard of 
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rights and which, if we do nevertheless violate that 
standard, will probably have to be encountered after- 
wards in the form of remorse. Whatever theory we 
have of the nature or origin of conscience, this is what 
essentially constitutes it. 

The ultimate sanction, therefore, of all morality (ex- 
ternal motives apart) being a subjective feeling in our 
own minds, I see nothing embarrassing to those whose 
standard is utility, in the question, what is the sanction 
of that particular standard ? We may answer, the same 
as of all other moral standards — the conscientious feel- 
ings of mankind. Undoubtedly this sanction has no 
binding efficacy on those who do not possess the 
feelings it appeals to; but neither will these persons 
be more obedient to any other moral principle than to 
the utilitarian one. On them morality of any kind has 
no hold but through the external sanctions. Mean- 
while the feelings exist, a fact in human nature, the 
reality of which, and the great power with which they 
are capable of acting on those in whom they have been 
duly cultivated, are proved by experience. No reason 
has ever been shown why they may not be cultivated 
to as great intensity in connection with the utilitarian, 
as with any other rule of morals. 

There is, I am aware, a disposition to believe that 
a person who sees in moral obligation a transcendental 
fact, an objective reality belonging to the province of 
'' Things in Themselves,'' is likely to be more obedient 
to it than one who believes it to be entirely subjective, 
having its seat in human consciousness only. But 
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wiiatever a person’s opinion may be on this point of 
Ontology, the force he is really urged by is his own 
subjective feeling, and is exactly measured by its 
strength. No one’s belief that Duty is an objective 
reality is stronger than the belief that God is so; yet 
the belief in God, apart from the expectation of actual 
reward and punishment, only operates on conduct 
through, and in proportion to, the subjective religious 
feeling. The sanction, so far as it is disinterested, is 
always in the mind itself; and the notion, tlierefore, 
of the transcendental moralists must be, that this sane- 
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atively, will not do so because they believe in the 
transcendental theory, but because of the external 
sanctions. 

It is not necessary, for the present purpose, to decide 
whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 
Assuming it to be innate, it is an open question to 
what objects it naturally attaches itself ; for the philo- 
sophic supporters of that theory are now agreed that 
the intuitive perception is of principles of morality, 
and not of the details. If there be anything innate 
in the matter, I see no reason why the feeling which 
is innate should not be that of regard to the pleasures 
and pains of others. If there is any principle of morals 
which is intuitively obligatory, I should say it must be 
that. If so, the intuitive ethics would coincide with 
the utilitarian, and there would be no further quarrel 
between them. Even as it is, the intuitive moralists, 
though they believe that there are other intuitive 
moral obligations, do already believe this to be one ; 
for they unanimously hold that a large portion of 
morality turns upon the consideration due to the in- 
terests of our fellow-creatures. Therefore, if the belief 
in the transcendental origin of moral obligation gives 
any additional efficacy to the internal sanction, it ap- 
pears to me that the utilitarian principle has already 
the benefit of it. 

On the other hand, if, as is my own belief, the 
moral feelings are not innate, but acquired, they are 
not for that reason the less natural. It is natural to 
man to speak, to reason, to build cities, to cultivate 
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the ground, though these are acquired faculties. The 
moral feelings are not indeed a part of our nature, in 
the sense of being in any perceptible degree present in 
all of us; but this, unhappily, is a fact admitted by 
those who believe the most strenixously in their trans- 
cendental origin. Like the otlier acquired capacities 
above referred to, the moral faculty, if not a part of 
our nature, is a natural outgrowth from it; capable, 
like them, in a certain small degree, of springing np 
spontaneously; and susceptible of being brought by 
cultivation to a high degree of development. IJn- 
happily it is also susce]3tible, by a sufficient use of the 
external sanctions and of the force of early impressions, 
of being cultivated in almost any direction: so that 
there is hardly anything so absurd or so mischievous 


of tliCHe more ]»owerful x>ro])eii" 
sities, w'hich eonsints in Bubordiiiii- 
ting them to a common syfitem of 
opinions. The degree of tin's .sub- 
ordination is the measure of the 
completeness of the social union, 
and the nature of the common 
opinions determines its kind.” 

‘ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,’ p. 127 ; ‘*And indepen- 
dently of the public motive, every 
member of the association vould 
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. But moral associations which are wholly of art; 
creation, when intellectual culture goes on, yiel 
degrees to the dissolving force of analysis : and i 
feeling of duty, when associated with utility v 
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appear equally arbitrary ; if there were no leading 
dexmrtment of our nature, no powerful class of senti- 
ments, with which that association would harmonise, 
which would make us feel it congenial, and incline us 
not only to foster it in others (for which we have 
abundant interested motives), but also to cherish it in 
ourselves; if there were not, in short, a natural basis 
of sentiment for utilitarian morality, it might well 
happen that this association also, even after it had been 
implanted by education, might be analysed away. 

But there is this basis of powerful natural senti- 
ment; and this it is whicli, when once the general 
liappiness is recognised as the ethical standard, will 
constitute the strength of the utilitarian morality. 
This firm foundation is that of the social feelings of 
mankind ; the desire to be in unity with our fellow- 
creatures, which is already a powerful principle in 
human nature, and happily one of those which tend 
to become stronger, even without express inculcation, 
from the influences of advancing civilisation.^ The 
social state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to man, tlaat, except in some unusual cireimi- 
staiices or by an effort of voluntary abstraction, he 
never conceives himself otherwise than as a member 
of a body; and this association is riveted more and 
more, as mankind are further removed from the state 

^ ‘ Essays on Religion/ p. 49 : the possibility of any cultivation 
do nut in any ^YiBe mean to of goodness and nobleness, and 
deny that sympathy is natural the hoj^e of their ultimate entire 
also; I believe, on the contrary, ascendancy.” 
that on that important fact rests 
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of savage independence. Any condition, therefore, 
whicli is essential to a state of society, becomes more 
and more an inseparable part of every person’s con- 
ception of the state of things which he is born into, 
and which is the destiny of a human being. isTow, 
society between human beings, except in the relation 
of master and slave, is manifestly impossible on any 
other footing than that the interests of all are to be 
consulted. Society between equals can only exist on 
the understanding that the interests of all are to be 
regarded equaUy. And since in all states of civilisa- 
tion, every person, except an absolute monarch, has 
equals, every one is obliged to live on these terms with 
somebody ; and in every age some advance is made 
towards a state in %vhich it will be impossible to live 
permanently on other terms with anybodv.^ In tln'c? 


^ ‘'Subjection of Women,’ p. 
/ 9 : “ The equality of married 
persons before the law is not only 
the sole mode in which that par- 
ticular relation can be made con- 
sistent with justice to both sides, 
and conducive to the happiness 
of both, but it is the only means 
of rendering the daily life of man- 
kind, in any high sense, a school 
of moral cultivation. Though 
the truth may not be felt or gen- 
erally acknowledged for genera- 
tions to come, the only school of 
genuine moral sentiment is so- 
ciety between equals. The moral 
education of mankind has hitherto 
emanated chiefly from the law of 
force, and is adapted almost solely 


Its lowest, is one long chain, or 
rathei’ ladder, where every indi- 
vidual is either above or below 
his nearest neighbour, and wher- 
ever he does not command he 
must obey. Existing moralities, 
accordingly, are mainly fitted to 
a relation of command and obe- 
dience. Yet command and obe- 
dience are but unfortunate neces- 
sities of human life : society in 
equality is its normal state., Al- 
ready in modern life, and more 



interests. They are under a necessity of conceiving 
themselves as at least abstaining from all the grosser 
injuries, and (if only for their own protection) living- 
in a state of constant jorotest against them. They are 
also familiar witli the fact of co-operating with others, 
and proposing to themselves a collective, not an indi- 
vidual, interest, as the aim (at least for the time being) 
of their actions.^ So long as they are co-operating, 

and more as it pro; 3 n'essively im- 
Xiroves, command and obedience 
become exceptional facts in life, 
equal association its general rule. 

The morality of tlie first ages 
rested on tiie obligation to sub- 
mit to power ; that of the ages 
next following, on the right of the 
weak to the forbearance and i3ro- 
tection of the strong. How much 
longer is one form of society and 
life to content itself with the 
morality made for another ? We 
have had the morality of submis- 
sion, and the morality of chivalry 
and generosity ; the time is now 
come for the morality of Justice, 

Whenever, in former ages, any 
:i])proaeh has been made to so- 
ciety in equality, Justice has as- 
serted its ('lairns as the founda- 
tion of virtue. . , .We are 
entering into an order of things 
in which justice will again bo the 
primary virtue ; grounded as be- 
fore on e<iual, but now also on 
sympathetic association ; having 
its root no longer in the instinct 


of equals for self-protection, but 
in a cultivated sympathy l.iet^veen 
them ; and no one being now left 
out, but an equal measure being 
extended to all.” 

Ib., j:). 81 : Hut the true virtue 
of human beings is fitness to live 
together as equals; claiming no- 
thing for themselves but what 
tliey as freely concede to every 
one else ; regarding command of 
any kind as an exceptional neces- 
sity, and in all cases a temporary 
one : and jireferring, whenever 
possible, the society of those with 
whom leading and following can 
be alternate and reciprocal.” 

Ib., 82 : “ The moral training 
of mankind will never be adapted 
to tlie conditions of the life for 
which all other human progi’ess is 
a preparation until they practise 
in the family the same moral rule 
which is adapted to the normal 
constitution of human society.” 

^ ‘Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,’ p.' 422: “One of the 
changes which most infallibly at- 
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their ends are identified with those of others ; there 
is at least a temporary feeling that the interests of 
others are their own interests. 'Sot only does all 
strengthening of social ties, and all iiealthy growth of 
society, give to each individual a stronger personal 


tend the progress of modern so- 
ciety is an improvement in the 
business capacities of the general 
mass of mankind. I do not mean 
that the practical sagacity of an 
individual human being is greater 
than formerly. I am inclined to 
believe that economical progress 
has hitherto had even a contrary 
effect. A person of good natural 
endowments, in a rude state of 
society, can do a greater number 
of things tolerably well, has a 
greater adapting means 

to ends, is more capable of extri- 
cating himself and others from an 
unforeseen embarrassment, than 
ninety -nine in a hundred of those 
who have known only what is 
called the civilised form of life. 
How far these points of inferior- 
ity of faculties are compensated, 
and by what means they might 
he compensated still more com- 
pletely to the civilised man as an 
individual being, is a question be- 
longing to a different inquiry from 
the present. But to civilised 
human beings collectively con- 
sidered, the compensation is ample. 
What is lost in the separate efh- 
ciency of each, is far more than 
made up by the greater capacity 
of united action. In propox'tion 
as they put off the qualities of 


the savage, they become amenable 
to discipline ; capable of adhering 
to xdans concerted beforehand, 
and about which they may not 
have been consulted ; of subordi- 
nating their individual caprice to 
a preconceived determination, and 
performing severally the parts 
allotted to them in a combined 
undertaking. . . . The peculiar 
characteristic, in short, of civilised 
beings, is the capacity of co-oper- 
ation ; and this, like other facul- 
ties, tends to improve by prac- 
tice, and becomes capable of as- 
suming a constantly wider sphere 
of action.” 

^ Dissertations and Discussions,’ 
vol. i. p. 163 : ‘‘ The most re- 
markable of those consequences 
of advancing civilisation which 
the state of the world is now 
forcing upon the attention of 
thinking minds is this : that 
power passes more and more from 
individuals, and small knots of 
individuals, to masses ; that the 
importance of the masses be- 
comes constantly greater, that of 
individuals less.” 

Ib., x>. 165: “Thei’e is not a 
more accui’ate test of the progress 
of civilisation than the progress 
of the xmwer of co-operation.” 
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interest in practically consulting the welfare of others ; 
it also lead>s him to identify his feelhigs more and more 
with their good, or at least with an ever greater 
degree of practical consideration for it. He comes, 
as though instinctively, to be conscious of himself as a 
being who of course pays regard to others. The good 
of others becomes tq him a thing naturally and neces- 
sarily to be-‘ attended to, like any of the pliysical con- 
ditions of our existence^ Now, wliatever amount of 
this feeling a person has, he is urged by the strongest 


^ ‘Representative Government/ 
p. 68 : “ He is made to feel him- 
self one of the public, and what- 
ever is for their benefit to be for 
his benetit. W’heu this school 
of x>ublic spirit does not exist, 
scarcely any sense is entertained 
that private persons, in no emi- 
nent social situation, owe any 
duties to society, except to obey 
the laws and submit to the gov- 
ernment. There is no unselfish 
sentiment of identification with 
the public. Every thought and 
feeling, either of interest or of 
duty, is absorbed in the individ- 
ual and in the family. The man 
never thinks of any collective in- 
terest, of any ulijects to he pur- 
sued jointly witli otiirms, but only 
in com[>etition with them, and 
in some measure at their expense. 
A neighbour not being an ally or 
an asKSociate, since lie is never en- 
gaged in any common undertak- 
ing for joint benefit, is therefore 
only a rival. Tims even private 
morality suffers, while public is 


actually extinct.” 

‘ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,’ p. 461 : “And in the moral 
asjiect of the question, wiiich is 
still more important tlian the eco- 
nomical, something better should 
be aimed at as the goaj^of indus- 
trial improvement than to dis- 
perse mankind over the earth in 
single families, each ruled inter- 
nally as families now are by a 
patriarchal despot, and having 
S(3areely any community of inter- 
est, or necessary mental coin- 
munion, with other human beiiigH. 

. . . But if public spirit, gener- 
ous sentiments, or true justice 
and equality are desired, associa- 
tion. not is('ilation, of i.nterc.sts, is 
the school in w'hich these excel- 
lences are nurtured*. The aim of 
improvement should be not Bolely 
to p)lace human beings in a. condi- 
tion in which they -will be able to 
do without one another, but to 
enable them to work wuth or for 
one another in relations not in- 
volving dependence.” 
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motives both of interest and of sympathy to demon- 
strate it, and to the utmost of his power encourage it 
in others ; and even if he has none of it himself, he is 
as greatly interested as any one else that others should 
have it. Conseq^uently, the smallest germs of the 
feeling are laid hold of and nourished by tlie contagion 
of sympathy and the influences of education; and a 
complete web of corroborative association is woven 
round it, by the powerful agency of the external 
sanctions. This mode of conceiving ourselves and 
human life, as civilisation goes on, is felt to be more 
and more natural. Every step in political improve- 
ment renders it more so, by removing the sources of 
opposition of interest, and levelling those inequalities 
of legal privilege between individuals or classes, owing 
to which there are large portions of mankind whose 
happiness it is still practicable to disregard. In an 
improving state of the human mind, the influences are 
constantly on the increase, which tend to generate in 
each individual a feeling of unity with all the rest; 
which feeling, if perfect, would make him never think 
of, or desire, any beneficial condition for himself, in the 
benefits of which they are not included.^ If we now 

^ ‘Representative Government,’ 
p. 29 : “ Whenever the general 
disposition of the people is such, 
that each individual regards those 
only of his interests which are 
selfish, and does not dwell on, or 
concern himself for, his shai'e of 
the general interest, in such a 


state of tilings good government 
is impossible.” 

‘ Dissertations and Discussions,’ 
vol. i. p. 467 ; “ From the prin- 
ciple of the necessitjT' of identify- 
ing the interest of the govern- 
ment with that of the people, 
most of the practical maxims of 
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suppose this feeling of unity to be taught as a religion, 
and the whole force of education, of institutions, and 
of opinion, directed, as it once was in the case of 
religion, to make every person grow up from infancy 
surrounded on all sides both by the profession and 
by the practice of it, I think that no one, who 
can realise this conception, will feel any misgiving 
about the sufficiency of the ultimate sanction for the 
Happiness morality. To any ethical student who 
finds the realisation difficult, I recommend, as a 
means of facilitating it, the second of M. Comte’s two 
imncipal works, the ' Systeme de Polititiue Positive.’ 
I entertain the strongest objections to the system of 
politics and morals set forth in that treatise; but I 
think it has superabundantly shown the possibility 
of giving to the service of humanity, even without 
the aid of belief in a Providence, both the physical 
power and the social efficacy of a religion; making 
it take hold of human life, and colour all thought, 
feeling, and action, in a manner of which the gi'eatest 
ascendancy ever exercised by any religion may be but 


a representative govennnent are 
corollaries. All popular iiLstitu- 
tions are means towards render- 
iug the identity of interests moj*e 
complete. \Ye say more complete, 
because (and this it is important 
to remark) pei-fectiy complete it 
can never be,’" 

Ib., p. 4(58: “Identification of 
interest between the rulers and 


tJio ruled, being therefore in a 
literal sense impossible to be real- 
ised, ought not to be spoken of as 
a condition which a government 
must absolutely fulfil ; but as an 
end to be incessantly aimed at, 
and approximated to as nearly as 
cii’cumstances render possilde, and 
as is compatible with the regard 
due to other ends.” 
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a type and foretaste ; and of wliicli the danger is, 
not that it should be insufficient, but that it should 
be so excessive as to interfere unduly with human 
freedom and individuality. 

Neither is it necessary to the feeling which con- 
stitutes the binding force of the utilitarian morality 
on those who recognise it, to wait for those social 
influences which would make its obligation felt by 
mankind at large. In the comparatively early state 
of human advancement in which we now live, a 
person cannot indeed feel that entireness of sympathy 
with all others, which would make any real discord- 
ance in the general direction of their conduct in 
life impossible; but already a person in whom the 
social feeling is at all developed, cannot bring him- 
self to think of the rest of his fellow-creatures as 
struggling rivals with him for the means of happi- 
ness, whom he must desire to see defeated in their 
object in order that he may succeed in his. The 
deeply rooted conception which every individual even 
now has of himself as a social being, tends to make 
him feel it one of his natural wants that there should 
be harmony between his feelings and aims and those 
of his fellow “ creatures. If difierences of opinion 
and of mental culture make it impossible for him 
to share many of their actual feelings — perhaps make 
him denounce and defy those feelings — he still needs 
to be conscious that his real aim and theirs do not 
conflict; that he is not opposing himself to what 
they really wish for, namely, their own good, but is. 
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to otlierfi— is never more impor- 
tant tlian to those win.) act in 
opposition to ilie oj)inioii of 
others, for it ohliges theia to 
have sure ground of their own. 
Nothing has so steadying an 
influence as working against 
pressure,*' 
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OF WHAT SOET OF PROOF THE PEIHCIPLE OF UTILITY 


IS SUSCEPTIBLE 


It has already been remarked, that questions of 
ultimate ends do not admit of proof, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. To be incapable of proof 
by reasoning is common to all first principles — to the 
first premises of our knowledge, as well as to those of 
our conduct. But the former, being matters of fact, 
may be the subject of a direct appeal to the faculties 
which judge of fact — namely, our senses, and our in- 
ternal consciousness. Can an appeal be made to the 
same faculties on questions of practical ends? Or 
by what other faculty is cognisance taken of them? 

Questions about ends are, in other words, questions 
what things are desirable. The utilitarian doctrine 
is, that happiness is desirable, and the only thing 
desirable, as an end; all other things being only 
desirable as means to that end. What ought to be 
required of this doctrine — what conditions is it 
requisite that the doctrine should fulfil — to make 
good its claim to be believed? 
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’ CoDjpare witli this the esti- 
mate wliicli ^lili elsewhei’e gives 
of the ethical worth of natural 
impulses and desires. ‘ Examina- 
tion of Hamilton,’ p. 171: “On 
every theory of the divine govern- 
ment, it is carried on, intellectually 
as well as morally, not by the 
mere indulgence of our natural 
tendencies, but by the regulation 
and control of them.” 

‘Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,’ p. 226: “Civilisation in 
every one of its aspects is a 
struggle against the animal in- 
stincts. Over some, even of the 
strongest of them, it has shown 
itself capable of acquiring abun- 
dant control It has artificialised 
large portions of mankind to such 
an extent that of many of their 
most natural inclinations they 
have scarcely a vestige or a re- 
meiiibrance left,” 

Ib., p. 575 : “ But there are other 
things of the wortli of which the 
demand of the market m by no 
means a test ; things of which 
the utility does not consist in 
ministering to inclinations, nor 
iii serving the daily uses of life, 
and the want of which, is least 


felt where the need is greatest. 
This is peculiarly true of those 
things wliich are chiefly useful as 
tending to raise the character of 
human beings. The uncultivated 
cannot be competent judges of 
cultivation. Those who most need 
to be made wiser and better usually 
desire it least, and if they desired 
it, would be incapable of flnding 
the way to it by their own lights.’’ 

‘Dissertations and DiscussionB,’ 
vol. i. p. 28 : “ Of all calamities, 
they (ignorance and want of cul- 
ture) are those of which the 
persons suffering from them are 
apt to be least aware. Of their 
bodily wants and ailments man- 
kind are generally conscious ; ljut 
the want of the mind, the wanf. 
of being wiser and better, is, in 
the far greater number of eases, 
unfelt : some of its disastrous 
consequences are felt, but are 
ascribed to any imaginable cause 
except the true one.” 

‘ Essays on Keligiou,’ p. 45 : 
“Life could not go on if it were 
not admitted that impulses must 
be controlled, and that reason 
ought to govern our actions.” 

Ib., pp. 46-50: “Allowing every- 
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doctrine proposes to itself were not, in theory and in 
practice, acknowledged to be an end, notliing could 
ever convince any person that it was so. No reason 
can be given why the general happiness is desirable, 
except that each person, so far as he believes it to be 
attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof which tlie 


thing to be an instinct which 
any one has ever asserted to be 
one, it remains true that nearly 
every respectable attribute of 
humanity is the result not of 
instinct, but of a victory over 
instinct ; and that there is hardly 
anything valuable in the natural 
man except capacities — a whole 
world of possibilities, all of them 
dependent upon eminently artifi- 
cial discipline for being realised. 

. . . The truth is that there is 
hardly a single point of excellence 
belonging to human character 
which is not decidedly repugnant 
to tlie untutored feelings of 
human nature. . . . [Courage] 
is from first to last a victory 
aciiieved over one of the most 
powerful emotions of human 
nature. . . . Neither cleanliness 
nor the love of cleanliness is 
natural to man, but only the 
capacity of acquiring a love of 
cleanliness. . , . The commonest 
self-control for one’s own benefit 
— that power of sacrificing a 
present desire to a distant object 
or a general purpose which is 
indispensable for making the 
actions of the individual accord 


with his own notions of his 
individual good ; even this is 
most unnatural to the undiscip- 
lined human being.” 

Ib., p. 54 : “ The duty of man is 
the same in respect to his own 
nature as in respect to the nature 
of all other things— namely, not 
to follow but to amend it,” 

Ib., p. 55 : “ If, as is the more re- 
ligious theory, Providence intends 
not all which happens, but only 
what is good, then indeed man 
has it in his power, by his volun- 
tary actions, to aid the intentions 
of Providence ; but he can only 
learii those intexitions by con- 
sidering what tends to promote 
the general good, and not what 
man has a natural inclination to, 
. . . The inclinations with which 
man has been endowed, as well 
as any of the other contrivances 
which we observe in Natui-e, may 
be the expression not of the 
divine will, but of the fetters 
which impede its free action ; 
and to take hints from these for 
the guidance of our own conduct 
may be falling into a tap laid by 
the enemy.” 

Cf. also Appendix C, 
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case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, 
that happiness is a good : that each person’s happiness 
is a good to that person, and the general happiness, 
therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons^ 
Happiness lias made out its title as one of the ends 
of conduct, and consequently one of the criteria of 
morality. 

But it has not, ]>y this alone, proved itself to be the 
sole criterion. To do that, it would seem, by the same 
rule, necessary to show, not only that people desire 
happiness, but that they never desire anything else. 
Now it is palpable that they do desire things which, 
in common language, are decidedly distinguished from 
happiness. They desire, for example, virtue, and the 
absence of vice, no less really than pleasure, and the 
absence of pain. The desire of virtue is not as 
universal, but it is as authentic, a fact as the desire 
of happiness. And hence the opponents of the utili- 
tarian standard deem that they have a right to infer 
that there are other ends of human action besides 
happiness, and tliat happiness is not the standard of 
approbation and disapprobation. 

^ Cf. * Priiiciples of Political robbing and cheating others when 
Economy,’ p, 583 : It is greatly all ((tliers are permitted tf> rrd) 
the interent of the community and cheat him. Penal lawB exint 
collectively and individually not at all, chiefly for thi« reaH(mi, he- 
to rub or defraud one another : Ciiuse even an unanimouK opinion, 
but there id not the less necessity that a certain line of conduct is 
fi»r laws to punish robbery and for the general interest, does not 
fraud ; because, tlurngli it is the always make it people’s individual 
interest of each that nobody interest to adhere to that line of 
should rob or cheat, it is not conduct.” 
any one’s interest to refrain from 
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But does the utilitarian doctrine deny that people 
desire yirtue, or maintain that virtue is not a thing to 
be desired ? The very reverse. It maintains not only 
that virtue is to be desired, but that it is to be desired 
disinterestedly, for itself. Whatever may be the opinion 
of utilitarian moralists as to the original conditions by 
wliich virtue is made virtue; however they may be- 
lieve (as they do) that actions and dispositions are 
only virtuous because they promote another end than 
virtue; yet this being granted, and it having been 
decided, from considerations of this description, which 
is virtuous, they not only place virtue at the very head 
of the things which are good as means to the ultimate 
end, but they also recognise as a psychological fact the 
possibility of its being, to the individual, a good in 
itself, without looking to any end beyond it ; and hold 
that the mind is not in a right state, not in a state 
conformable to Utility, not in the state most conducive 
to the general happiness, unless it does love virtue in 
this manner — as a thing desirable in itself, even 
although, in the individual instance, it should not 
produce those other desirable consequences which it 
tends to produce, and on account of which it is held to 
be virtue. This opinion is not, in the smallest degree, 
a departure from the Happiness principle. The in- 
gredients of happiness are very various, and each of 
them is desirable in itself, and not merely when con- 
sidered as swelling an aggregate. The principle of 
utility does not’ mean that any given pleasure, as 
music, for instance, or any given exemption from 
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pain, as, for example, health, are to be looked upon 
as means to a collective something termed happiness, 
and to be desired on that account. They are desired 
and desirable in and for themselves; besides being 
means, they are a part of the end. Yirtue, accord- 
ing to the iTtilitarian doctrine, is not naturally and 
originally part of the end, but it is capable of be- 
coming so; and in those who love it disinterestedly 
it has become so, and is desired and cherished, not 
as a means to happiness, but as a part of their 
happiness. 

To illustrate this further, we may remember that 
virtue is not the only thing, originally a means, and 
which if it were not a means to anything else, would 
be and remain indifferent, but which by association 
with what it is a means to, comes to be desired for 
itself, and that too with the utmost intensity. What, 
for example, shall we say of the love of money ? There 
is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about any heap of glittering pebbles. Its worth is 
solely that of the things which it will buy— -tlie desires 
for other things than itself, which it is a means of 
gratifying. Yet the love of money is not only one 
of the strongest moving forces of human life, but 
money is, in many cases, desired in and for itself ; tlie 
desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing when all the desires 
which point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by 
it, are falling off. It may then be said truly, that 
money is desired not for the sake of an end, but as 
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part of the end* From being a means to happiness, it 
has come to be itself a principal ingredient of the in- 
dividnaFs conception of happiness. The same may be 
said of the majority of the great objects of human life 
— power, for example, or fame ; except that to each of 
these there is a certain amount of immediate pleasure 
annexed, which has at least the semblance of beine 

O' 

naturally inherent in them — a thing which cannot he 
said of money. Still, however, the strongest natural 
attraction, both of power and of fame, is the immense 
aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes; 
and it is the strong association thus generated between 
them and all our objects of desire, which gives to the 
direct desire of them the intensity it often assumes, 
so as in some characters to surpass in strength all 
other desires. In these cases the means have become 
a part of the end, and a more important part of it 
than any of the things which they are means to. 
What was once desired as an instrument for the 
attainment of happiness, has come to he desired for 
its own sake. In being desired for its own sake it is, 
however, desired as part of happiness. The person is 
made, or thinks he would he made, happy by its mere 
possession ; and is made unhappy by failure to obtain 
it. The desire of it is not a different thing from the 
desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, 
or the desire of health. They are included in happi- 
ness. They are some of the elements of which the 
desire of happiness is made up. Happiness is not an 
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abstract idea, but a concrete whole; and these are 
some of its parts. And the utilitarian standard sanc- 
tions and approves their being so. Life would be a 
poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi- 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature, by 
which things originally indifferent, but conducive to, 
or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction of our 
primitive desires, become in themselves sources of 
pleasure more valuable than the primitive pleavsures, 
both in permanency, ill the space of human existence 
that they are capable of covering, and even in intensity. 

Virtue, according to the utilitarian conception, is a 
good of this description. There was no original desire 
of it, or motive to it, save its conduciveness to pleasure, 
and especially to protection from pain. But through 
the association thus formed, it may be felt a good in 
itself, and desired as such with as fgreat intensity as 
any other good; and with this difference between it 
and the love of money, of power, or of fame, that ail 
of these may, and often do, render the individual 
noxious to the other members of the society to which 
he belongs, whereas tliere is nothing which makes him 
so much a blessing to them as the cultivation of tlie 
disinterested love of virtue. And consequently, the 
utilitarian standard, wliile it tolerates and approves 
those other acquired desires, up to the point lieyond 
which they would be more injurious to the general 
happiness than promotive of it, enjoins and requires 
the cultivation of the love of virtue up to the greatest 
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Strength possible, as being above all things important 
to the general happiness.^ 

It results from the preceding considerations, that 
there is in reality nothing desired except happiness. 


^ ‘ Liberty/ p. 34 : Among 
the works of man, which human 
life is I’ightly employed in perfect- 
ing and beautifying, the first in 
importance surely is man him- 
self.” 

Ib., p. 37 : 4 ‘ What more or bet- 
ter can be said of any condition of 
human affairs, than that it brings 
Imman beings themselves nearer 
to the best thing they can be ? or 
what worse can be said of any 
obstruction to good, than that it 
prevents this ? ” 

Ib., p. 44 : Human beings owe 
to each other help to distinguish 
the better from the worse, and en- 
couragement to choose the former 
and avoid the latter. They should 
be for ever stimulating each other 
to increased exercise of their 
higher faculties, and increased 
direction of their feelings and 
aims towards wise instead of fool- 
ish, elevating instead of degrad- 
ing, objects and contemplations.” 

‘ Hepresentative Government,’ 
p. 60 : “ The character which im- 
proves human life is that which 
struggles with natural powers and 
tendencies, not that which gives 
way to them. The self-benefiting 
qualities are all on the side of the 
active and energetic character ; 
and the habits and conduct which 
promote the advantage of each 
individual member of the com- 


munity, must be at least a part 
of those which conduce most in 
the end to the advancement of 
the community^' as a whole.” 

Ib., p. 04: “The pieople who 
think it a shame wfiien anything 
goes wrong—who rusli to the con- 
clusion that the evil could and 
ought to have been prevented — 
are those who, in the long-run, 
tlo most to make the world better! 
If the desires are low placed, if 
they^ extend to little beyond 
jihysieal comfort and the show of 
riches, the immediate results of 
the energy will not l.)e much more 
than the continual extension of 
man s power over material ob- 
jects ; but even this makes room 
and prepares the mechanical ap- 
pliances, for the greatest intel- 
lectual and social achievements^ 
and while the energy is there, 
some persons will ajiply it and it 
will be applied more and more to 
the perfecting not of outward cir- 
cumstances alone, but of man’s 
inward nature.” 

‘Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,’ p. 27: “Ko limit can be 
set to the importance, even in a 
jiurely productive and material 
point of view, of mere thought. 

- . . But w'hen (as in political 
economy one should always be 
prepared to do) we shift our point 
of view, and consider not individ- 
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Whatever is desired othei'wise than as a means to 
some end beyond itself, and ultimately to happiness, 
is desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not 
’ desired for itself until it has become so. Those who 
desire virtue for its own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasure, or because tlie 
consciousness of being without it is a pain, or for botli 
reasons united ; as in truth the pleasure and pain 
seldom exist separately, but almost always together, 
the same person feeling pleasure in tlie degree of vir- 
tue attained, and pain in not having attained more. 
If one of these gave him no pleasure, and the other no 
pain, he would not love or desire virtue, or would 

ual acts, and the motives by which economy, and general trustworthi- 
they are determined, but national uess of labourers are as important 
and universal results, intellectual as their intelligence. Friendly 
speculation must be looked upon relations and a community of 
asa mostinfluen tial part of the pro- interest Vjetween labourers " and 
ductive labour of society, and the employers are eminently so : I 


portion of its resources employed 
in carrying on and in remunerating 


should rather say would be ; for 
I know not where any such seiiti- 


such labour, as a highly produo- meat of friendly alliauee now 


tive part of its expenditure.” 

Ib., p. 115: “We may say the 
same of improvement in education. 
The. intelligence of the workman 
is a most important element in 


exists, Nor is it only in the 
labouring class that improvement 
of mind and cliaract-er operates 
with henehcial efiect even on 
industry. In the rich ami idle 


the productiveness of labour. So classc.s increased mental energy, 


low, in some of the civilised 
countries, is tlie present standard 
of intelligence, that tliere is 


more solid instruction and stronger 
feelings of conscience, public spirit 
or philanthropy, would qualify 


hardly^ any_ i5ource from which a them to originate and j.roniote 


more indclinite amount of im- 
provement may be looke<l for in 
productive power than by endow- 
ing with brains those wdio now 
have only hands. The carefulness, 


the most valuable improvements 
both in the economical resources 
of their country and in its insti- 
tutions and customs.” 


Vif;;.-,: '' 
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desire it- only for the other benefits which it might 
produce to himself or to persons whom he cared for. 

We have now, then, an answer to the question, of 
what sort of proof the principle of utility is suscep- 
tible. If the opinion which I have now stated is 
psychologically true— if human nature is so constituted 
as to desire nothing which is not either a part of hap- 
piness or a means of happiness — we can have no other 
proof, and we require no other, that these are the only 
things desirable. If so, happiness is the sole end of 
human action, and the promotion of it the test by 
which to judge of all human conduct ; from whence 
it necessarily follows that it must be the criterion of 
morality, since a part is included in the whole. 

And now to decide whether this is really so, — 
whether mankind do desire nothing for itself but that 
which is a pleasure to them, or of which the absence 
is a pain, — we have evidently arrived at a question of 
fact and experience, dependent, like all similar ques- 
tions, upon evidence. It can only be determined by 
practised self-consciousness and self -observation, as- 
sisted by observation of others. I believe that these 
sources of evidence, impartially consulted, will declare 
that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena en- 
tirely inseparable, or rather two parts of the same 
phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two difterent 
modes of naming the same psychological fact : that to 
think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of 
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its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are 
one and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, 
except in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a 
physical and metaphysical impossibility. 

So obvious does this appear to me, that I expect it 
will hardly be disputed ; and, the objection made will 
be, not that desire can possibly be directed to anything 
ultimately except pleasure and exemption from pain, 
but that the will is a different thing from desire ; that 
a person of confirmed virtue, or any other person whose 
purposes are fixed, carries out liis purposes without 
any thought of the pleasure he has in contemplating 
them, or expects to derive from their fullilment ; and 
persists in acting on them, even though these plea- 
sures are much diminished, by changes in his char- 
acter or decay of his passive sensibilities, or are out- 
weighed by the pains which the pursuit of the pur- 
poses may bring upon him. All this I fully admit, 
and have stated it elsewhere, as positively and em- 
phatically as any one. Will, the active phenomenon, 
is a different thing from desire, the state of passive 
serrsibility, and though originally an offshoot from it, 
may in time take root and detach itself from the 
parent stock; so much so, that in case of an habitual 
purpose, instead of willing the thing because we desire 
it, we often desire it only because we will it. This, 
however, is but an instance of that familiar fact, the 
power of habit, and is nowise confined to the case of 
virtuous actions. Many indifferent things, which men 
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originally did from a motive of some sort, they con- 
tinue to do from habit. Sometimes this is done un- 
consciously, the consciousness coming only after the 
action: at other times with conscious volition, but 
volition which has become habitual, and is put into 
operation by tlie force of habit, in opposition perhaps 
to the deliberate preference, as often happens with 
those who have contracted habits of vicious or hurtful 
indulgence. Third and last comes the case in which 
the habitual act of will in the individual instance is 
not in contradiction to tlie general intention pre- 
vailing at other times, but in fulfilment of it ; as in 
the case of the person of confirmed virtue, and of all 
who pursue deliberately and consistently any deter- 
minate end. The distinction between will and desire, 
thus understood, is an authentic and highly important 
psychological fact ; but the fact consists solely in this 
— that will, like all other parts of our constitution, is 
amenable to habit, and that we may will from habit 
what we no longer desire for itself, or desire only 
because we will it. It is not the less true that will, 
in the beginning, is entirely produced by desire; in- 
cluding in that term the repelling influence of ]3ain as 
well as the attractive one of pleasure. Let us take 
into consideration, no longer the person who has a 
confirmed will to do right, but him in whom that 
virtuous will is still feeble, conquerable by temptation, 
and not to be fully relied on ; by what means can it 
be strengthened? How can the will to be virtuous, 
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where it does not exist in snflEicieiit force, be implanted 
or awakened ? Only by making the person dedfc^ virtue 
—by making him think of it in a pleasurable light, or 
of its absence in a painful one. It is by associating 
the doing right with p)leasure, or the doing wrong 
with pain, or by eliciting and impressing and bringing 
home to the person’s experience the pleasure naturally 
involved in the one or the pain in the otlier, tliat it is 
possible to call fortli that will to be virtuous, which, 
when confirmed, acts without any thought of either 
pleasure or pain. Will is the child of desire, and passes 
out of the dominion of its parent only to come under 
that of habit. That which is the result of habit affords 
no presumption of being intrinsically good ; and there 
would be no reason for wishing that the purpose of 
virtue should become independent of pleasure and pain, 
were it not that the influence of the pleasurable and 
painful associations wdiich prompt to virtue is not suf- 
ficiently to be depended on for unerring constancy of 
action until it has acquired the support of habit. Both 
in feeling and in conduct, habit is the only thing which 
imparts certainty ; and it is because of the importance 
to others of being able to rely absolutely on one’s feel- 
ings and conduct, and to oneself of being able to rely 
on one’s own, tliat the will to do right ought to be 
cultivated into this habitual independence. In otlier 
words, this state of the will is a means to good, not 
intrinsically a good ; and does not contradict the doc- 
trine that nothing is a good to human beings but in 
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SO far as it is either itself pleasurable, or a means of 
attaining pleasure or averting pain. 

But if this doctrine be true, the principle of utility is 
proved. , Whether it is so or not, must now be left to 
the consideration of the thoughtful reader. 




CHAPTElj 


ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN JUSTICE AND UTILITY 


In all ages of speeulatioii, one of the strongest ob- 
stacles to the reception of the doctrine that Utility or 
Happiness is the criterion of right and wrong, has been 
drawn from tlie idea of Justice. The powerful senti- 
ment, and apparently clear perception, which that word 
recalls with a rapidity and certainty resembling an in- 
stinct, have seemed to the majority of thinkers to point 
to an inherent quality in things ; to show that the Just 
must have an existence in Nature as something absolute 
— -generically distinct from every variety of the Expedi- 
ent, and, in idea, opposed to it, though (as is commonly 
acknowledged) never, in the long-run, disjoined from it 
in fact. 

In the case of this, as of our other moral sentiments, 
there is no necessary connection between the question 
of its origin and that of its binding force. That a feel- 
ing is bestowed on us by Nature, does not necessarily 
legitimate all its promptings.^ The feeling of justice 
might be a peculiar instinct, and might yet require, 

^ Cf. Appendis: C. 
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like our other instincts, to be controlled and enlight- 
ened by a higher reason. If we have intellectual in- 
stincts, leading us to judge in a particular way, as well 
as animal instincts that prompt us to act in a particu- 
lar way, there is no necessity that the former should be 
more infallible in their sphere than the latter in theirs ; 
it may as w^ell happen that wrong judgments are occa- 
sionally suggested by those, as wrong actions by these. 
But though it is one thing to believe that we have 
natural feelings of justice, and another to acknowledge 
them as an ultimate criterion of conduct, these two 
opinions are very closely connected in point of fact. 
Mankind are always predisposed to believe that any 
subjective feeling, not otherwise accounted for, is a 
revelation of some objective reality. Our present ob- 
ject is to determine whether the reality, to which the 
feeling of justice corresponds, is one which needs any . 
such special revelation ; whether the justice or injustice 
of an action is a thing intrinsically peculiar, and dis- ■ 
tinct from all its other qualities, or only a combination 
of certain of those qualities, presented under a peculiar 
aspect. For the purpose of this inquiry, it is practi- 
cally important to consider whether the feeling itself, 
of justice and injustice, is sui generis like our sensa- 
tions of colour and taste, or a derivative feeling, formed 
by a combination of others. And this it is the more 
essential to examine, as people are in general willing 
enough to allow, that objectively the dictates of justice 
coincide with a part of the field of General Expedi- 
ency; but inasmuch as the subjective mental feeling of 



To find the common attributes of a variety of objects 







tiits uuxiurtjitj. juei; us ijiiererore aavert succes« 
sively to the various modes of action, and arrangements 
of human affairs, which are classed, by universal or 
widely spread opinion, as Just or as irnjust. The 
things well known to excite the sentiments associated 
with those names are of a very multifarious character. 
I shall pass them rapidly in review, ■without studying 
any particular arrangement. 

In the first place, it is mostly considered unjust to 
deprive any one of his personal liberty, his property, 
or any other thing which belongs to him by law. 
Here, therefore, is one instance of the application of 
the terms just and unjust in a perfectly definite sense, 
namely, that it is just to respect, unjust to violate, 
the legcd rights of any one. But this judgment admits 
of several exceptions, arising from the other forms in 
which the notions of justice and injustice present 
themselves. For example, the person who suffers the 
deprivation may (as the phrase is) have forfeited the 
lights which he is so deprived of — a ease to which we 
shall return presently. But also. 

Secondly ; the legal rights of which he is deprived 
may be rights which o^ii^ht not to have belonged to 
him ; in other words, the law which confers on him 
these rights may be a bad law. When it is so, or 
when (which is the same thing for our purpose) it is 
supposed to be so, opinions will differ as to the justice 
, or injustice of infringing it. Some maintain that no 
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vidiial citizen, j that his opposition to it, if shown at 
11, should only be shown in endeavouring to get it 
altered by competent authority. This opinion (which 
condemns many of the most illustrious benefactors of 
mankind, and would often protect pernicious institu- 
tions against the only weapons which, in the state of 
things existing at the time, have any chance of suc- 
ceeding against them) is defended, by tluxse who hold 
it, on grounds of expediency: principally on tliat of 


of maintainiiig inviolate the sentiment of submi.ssioii 
to law. Other persons, again, hold the directly con- 
trary opinion, tliat any law, judged to be bad, may 
blamelessly be disobeyed, even though it be not 
judged to be unjust, but only inexpedient; while 
others would confine the licence of disobedience to 
the case of unjust laws: but again, some say that all 
laws which are inexpedient are unjust; since every 
law imposes some restrictioji on the natural liberty 
of mankind, which restriction is an injustice, unless 
legitimated by tending to their good Among tbe.se 
diversities of opinion, it seems to be universally ad- 
mitted that there may be unjust laws, and that law, 
consetiuently, is not the ultimate criterion of justice, 
but may give to one person a benefit, or im])ose on 
another an evil, which justice condemns. When, 
however, a law is thought to be unjust, it seems 
always to be regarded as being so in the same ways 
in which a breach of law is unjust, namely, by infring- 
ing somebody’s right ; which, as it cannot in this case 
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be a legal right, receives a different appellation, and 
is called a moral right. We may say, therefore, that 
a second case of injustice consists in taking or with- 
holding from any person that to which he has a moral 
right. 

Thirdly, it is universally considered just that each 
person should obtain that (whether good or evil) 
which he deserves; and unjust that he should obtain 
a good, or be made to undergo an evil, which he does 
not deserve. This is, perhaps, the clearest and most 
emphatic form in which the idea of justice is con- 
ceived by the general mind. As it involves the 
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snch conduct on the part of the person concerned as is 
deemed to absolve ns from our obligation to him, and 
to constitute a forfeiture of the benefit which he has 
been led to expect. 

Fifthly, it is, by universal admission, inconsistent 
with justice to be partial ; to show favour or prefer- 
ence to one person over another, in matters to which 
favour and preference do not properly apply. Inn 
partiality, however, does not seem to be regarded as a 
duty in itself, but rather as instrumental to some other 
duty ; for it is admitted that favour and preference 
are not always censurable, and indeed the cases in 
which they are condemned are rather the exception 
than the rule. A person would be more likely to be 
blamed than applauded for giving his family or friends 
no superiority in good offices over strangers, when he 
could do so without violating any other duty ; and no 
one thinks it unjust to seek one person in preference 
to another as a friend, connection, or companion. 
Impartiality where rights are concerned is of course 
obligatory, but this is involved in the more general 
obligation of giving to every one his right. A tribunal, 
for example, must be impartial, because it is bound to 
award, without regard to any other consideration, a 
disputed object to the one of two parties who lias the 
right to it. There are other cases in which im23artiality 
means, being solely iiifiuenced by desert ; as with those 
who, in the capacity of judges, precex^tors, or parents, 
administer reward and punishment as such. There are 
cases, again, in whicli it means, being solely influenced 
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by consideration, for the public interest ; as in making 
a selection among candidates for a Government em- 
ployment. Impartiality, in short, as an obligation of 
justice, may be said to mean, being exclusively influ- 
enced by the considerations which it is supposed ought 
to influence the particular case in hand ; and resisting 
the solicitation of any motives which prompt to con- 
duct different from what those considerations would 
dictate. 

ISrearly allied to the idea of impartiality is that of 
ecjuality, which often enters as a component part both 
into the conception of justice and into the practice of 
it, and, in the eyes of many persons, constitutes its 
essence. But in this, still more than in any other 
case, the notion of justice varies in different persons, 
and always conforms in its variations to their notion 
of utility. Each person maintains that equality is the 
dictate of justice, except where he thinks that expedi- 
ency requires inequality. The justice of giving equal 
protection to the rights of all, is maintained by those 
who support the most outrageous inequality in the 
rights themselves. Even in slave countries it is theo- 
retically admitted that the rights of the slave, such 
as they are, ought to be as sacred as those of the 
master; and that a tribunal which fails to enforce 
them with equal strictness is wanting in justice ; while, 
at the same time, institutions which leave to the slave 
scarcely any rights to enforce, are not deemed unjust, 
because they are not deemed inexpedient. Those who 
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consider it unjust that riches and social privileges 
should be unequally dispensed; but those who think 
this inequality inexpedient, think it unjust also. Who- 
ever thinks that Government is necessary, sees no 
injustice in as much inequality as is constituted by 
giving to the magistrate powers not granted to other 
people. Even among those who hold levelling doc- 
trines, tliere are as many questions of justice as there 
are differences of opinion about expediency. Some 
Communists consider it unjust that tlie produce of the 
labour of the community should be shared on any 
other principle than that of exact equality; others 
think it just that those should receive most whose 
needs are greatest; while others hold that those who 
work harder, or who produce more, or whose services 
are more valuable to the community, may justly claim 
a larger quota in the division of the produce. And 
the sense of natural justice may be plausibly appealed 
to in behalf of every one of these opinions. 

Among so many diverse applications of the term 
Justice, which yet is not regarded as ambiguous, it is 
a matter of some difficulty to Behe the mental link 
which holds them together, and on wldcli the moral 
sentiment adhering to the term essentially depends. 
Perhaps, in tins embarrassment, some help may be 
derived from the history of the word, as indicated by 
its etymology. 

In most, if not in all, languages, the etymology of 
the word which corresponds to Just, points to an 
origin connected either with positive law, or witli 
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that which was in most cases the primitive form of 
law ~ authoritative custom. Justum is a form of 
jimim, that which has been ordered. Jits is of the 
same origin, i^ncaiov comes from hLiCT], of which the 
principal meaning, at least in the historical ages of 
Greece, was a suit at law. Originally, indeed, it meant 
only the mode or manner of doing things, but it early 
came to mean the imescrihed manner — that which the 
recognised authorities, patriarchal, judicial, or political, 
would enforce. Reelit, from which came right and 
righteous^ is synonymous with law. The original mean- 
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subjects on which precepts were required, and who 
believed those laws to be a direct emanation from the 
Supreme Being. But other nations, and in particular 
the Greeks and Romans, who knew that tlieir laws had 
been made originally, and still continued to be made, 
by men, were not afraid to admit that those men might 
make bad laws ; might do, by law, the same things, and 
from the same motives, wbicJi, if done hy individuals, 
without the sanction of law, would ])e called unjust. 
And hence the sentiment of injustice came to be 
attached, not to all violations of law, but only to viola- 
tions of such laws as ought to exist, including such as 
ought to exist but do not ; and to laws themselves, if 
supposed to be contrary to what ouglit to be law. In 
this manner the idea of law and of its injunctions was 
still predominant in the notion of justice, even when the 
laws actually in force ceased to be accepted as the 
standard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the idea of justice 
and its obligations as applicable to many things which 
neither are, nor is it desired that they should be, 
regulated by law. ISTobody desires that laws sliould 
interfere with the whole detail of pidvate life ; yet 
every one allows that in all daily conduct a person 
may and does show himself to lie either just or unjust. 
But even here, the idea of the breach of what ought 
to be law still lingers in a modified shape. It would 
always give us pleasure, and chime in with our feel- 
ings of fitness, that acts which we deem unjust should 
be punished, though we do not always think it expe- 
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dient that this should be done by the tribunals. We 
forego that gratification on account of incidental in- 
conveniences. We should be glad to see just conduct 
enforced and injustice repressed, even in the minutest 
details, if we were not, with reason, afraid of trusting 
the magistrate with so unlimited an amount of power 
over individuals. When we tliink that a person is 
bound in justice to do a thing, it is an ordinary form 
of language to say that he ought to be compelled to 
do it. We should be gratified to see the obligation 
enforced by anybody who had the power. If we see 
that its enforcement by law would be inexpedient, we 
lament the impossibility, we consider the impunity 
given to injustice as an evil, and strive to make 
amends for it by bringing a strong expression of our 
own and the public disapprobation to bear upon the 
ofiender. Thus the idea of legal constraint is still the 
generating idea of the notion of justice, though under- 
going several transformations before that notion, as 
it exists in an advanced state of society, becomes 
complete. 

The above is, I think, a true account, as far as it 
goes, of the origin and progressive growth of the idea 
of justice. But we must observe that it emitaino 
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to be punished in some way or other for doing it ; if 
not by law, by the opinion of his fellow-creatures ; if 
not by opinion, by the reproaches of his own con- 
science. This seems the real turning-point of the di.s- 
tinction between morality and simple expediency. It 
is a part of the notion of Duty in every one of its 
forms, that a ]3erson may rightfully he compelled to 
fulfil it. Duty is a thing which may be cxmtcd from 
a person, as one exacts a debt. Unless we tliiuk that 
it might be e.-cacted from him, we do not call it his 
duty. Ileasons of prudence, or the interest of other 
people, may militate against actually exacting it; but 
the person himself, it is clearly understood, would not 
be entitled to complain. There are other things, on 
the contrary, which we wish that people should do, 
which we like or admire them for doing, perhaps dis- 
like or despise them for not doing, but yet admit that 
they are not bound to do ; it is not a case of moral 
obligation ; we do not blame them— that is, we do not 
think that they are proper objects of punishment. 
How we come by these ideas of deserving and not 
deserving punishment will appear, perhaps, in the 
sequel; but I think tliere is no doubt that this dis- 
tinction lies at the Imttom of the notions of riglit ami 
wrong ; that we call any conduct wrong, or employ 
instead some other term of dislike or disparagement, 
according as we think that the person ought, or ought 
not, to be punished for it ; and we say that it would 
be right to do so and so, or merely that it would be 
desirable or laudable, according as we would wish to 
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see the person whom it concerns compelled, or only- 
persuaded and exhorted, to act in that manner * 
This, therefore, being the' characteristic difference 
which marks off, not justice, but morality in general, 
from the remaining provinces of Expediency and Wor- 
thiness, the character is still to be sought which dis- 
tinguishes justice from other branches of morality. 
oSTow it is known that ethical writers divide moral 
duties into two classes, denoted by the ill -chosen 
expressions, duties of perfect and of imperfect obliga- 
tion ; the latter being those in which, though the act 
is obligatory, the particular occasions of performing it 
are left to our choice ; as in the ease of charity or bene- 
ficence, which we are indeed bound to practise, but not 
towards any definite person, nor at any prescribed time. 
In the more precise language of philosophic jurists, 
duties of perfect, obligation are those duties in virtue of 
which a correlative Tight resides in some person or 
persons; duties of imperfect obligation are those moral 
obligations which do not give birth to any right. I 
think it will be found that this distinction exactly 
coincides with that which exists between justice and 
the other obligations of morality. In our survey of 
the various popular acceptations of justice, the term 
appeared generally to involve the idea of a personal 
right a claim on the part of one or more individuals, 
like that which the law gives when it confers a pro- 

* See this point enforced and illustrated by Professor Bain, in an ad- 
mirable chapter (entitled “ The Ethical Emotions, or the Moral Sense ”) 
of the second of the two treatises composing Iris elaborate and pro- 
found work on the Mind. 
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I^rietary or other legal right Whether the injustice 
consists in depriving a person of a possession, or in 
breaking faith with him, or in treating him worse than 
he deserves, or worse than other ]3eople who have no 
greater claims, in each case the supposition implies two 
things — a wrong done, and some assignable person who 
is wronged. Injustice may also be done by treating a 
person better than others ; but the wrong in this case 
is to his competitors, who are also assignable persons. 
It seems to me that this feature in the case — a right 
in some person, correlative to the moral obligation — 
constitutes the specific diflerence between justice, and 
generosity or beneficence. Justice implies something 
which it is not only right to do, and wrong not to do, but 
which some individual j)erson can claim from us as his 
moral right. No one has a moral right to our gene- 
rosity or beneficence, because we are not morally bound 
to practise those virtues towards any given individual 
And it will be found, with respect to this as with 
respect to every correct definition, that the instances 
which seem to conflict with it are those which most 
confirm it. For if a moralist attempts, as some have 
done, to make out that mankind generally, though not 
any given individual, have a right to all the good we can 
do to them, he at once, by that thesis, includes generosity 
and beneficence within the category of justice. He is 
obliged to say that our utmost exertions are dm to 
our fellow-creatures, tlius assimilating them to a debt ; 
or that nothing less can be a sufficient return for 
what society does for us, thus classing the case as one 
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4:3rantiucle ; both or which are acknowledged cases of 
justice. Wherever there is a right the case is one of 
justice, and not of the virtue of beneficence; and who- 
ever does not place the distinction between justice and 
morality in general where we have now placed it, will 
be found to make no distinction between them at all, 
but to merge all morality in justice. 

^ Having thus endeavoured to determine the distinc- 
tive elements which enter into the composition of the 
idea of justice, we are ready to -enter on the inquiry, 
whether the^ feeling, which accompanies the idea, is 
attached to it by a special dispensation of nature” or 
whether it could have grown up, by any known laws, 
out of the idea itself; and in particular, whether it can 
have originated in considerations of general expediency. 

I conceive that the sentiment itself does not arise 
from anything which would commonly, or correctly, be 
termed an idea of expediency; but that, though the 
sentiment does not, whatever is moral in it does. 

We have seen that the two essential ingredients in 
the sentiment of justice are, the desire to punish a 
person who has done harm, and the knowledge or belief 
that there is some definite individual or individuals to 
whom harm has been done. 

Now it appears to me that the desire to punish a 
person who has done harm to some individual is a 
spontaneous outgrowth from two sentiments, both in 
the highest degree natural, and which either are or 
resemble instincts: the impulse of self-defence, and 
the feeling of sympathy. 
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It is natural to resent, and to repel or retaliate, any 
harm done or attempted against ourselves, or against 
those with whom we sympathise. The origin of this 
sentiment it is not necessary here to discuss. Whether 
it be an instinct or a result of intelligence, it is, we 
know% common to all animal nature ; for every animal 
tries to hurt those who have hurt, or who it thinks are 
about to hurt, itself or its young. Human beings on 
this point only differ from other animals in two par- 
ticulars. First, in being capable of sympathising, not 
solely with their offspring, or, like some of the more 
noble animals, with some superior animal who is kind 
to them, but with all human, and even with all 
sentient, beings. Secondly, in having a more developed 
intelligence, which gives a wider range to the whole 
of their sentiments, whether self- regarding or sym- 
pathetic. By virtue of his superior intelligence, even 
apart from his superior range of sympathy, a liuman 
being is capable of apprehending a community of 
interest between himself and the human society of 
which he forms a part, such that any conduct which 
threatens the security of the society generally is 
threatening to Iiis own, and calls forth his instinct 
(if instinct it be) of self-defence. The same superior- 
ity of intelligence, joined to the power of sympathis- 
ing with human beings generally, enables him to attach 
himself to the collective idea of his tribe, his country, 
or mankind, in such a manner that any act hurtful to 
them rouses his instinct; of sympathy, and urges him 
to resistance. 



injuries, that is, to those hurts, which wound us 
through, or in common with, society at large. This 
sentiment, in itself, has nothing moral in it ; what is 
moral is, the exclusive subordination of it to the social 
sympathies, so as to wait on and obey their call.i For 
the natural feeling tends to make us resent indiscrim- 
inately whatever any one does that is disagreeable to 
us ; but when moralised by the social feeling, it only 
acts in the directions conformable to the general good ; 
just persons resenting a hurt to society, though not 
otherwise a hurt to themselves, and not resenting a 
hurt to themselves, however painful, unless it be of 
the kind which society has a common interest with 
them in the repression of. 

It is no objection against this doctrine to say, that 
when we feel our sentiment of justice outraged, we 
are not thinking of society at large, or of any collec- 
tive interest, but only of the individual ease. It is 

Subjection of Women,’ p. 8 : the irregular and lawless conflict 
haws and syistems of polity al- of physical strength.” 
wap begin by recognising the re- Ib., p. 79 : “ The moral edu- 

ations they find already existing cation of mankind has hitherto 

letween individuals. They con- emanated eliiofly from the law of 
vert what was a mere physical fact force, and is adapted almost solely 

into a legal right, give it the sane- to the relations which forcecreates. 
tionof society, and principally aim ... Yet command and obedience 

at the substitution of public and are but unfortunate necessities of 

organised means of asserting and human life ; society in equality is 

protecting these rights, instead of its uormid state. ” ' 
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common enough certainly, though the reverse of com- 
mendable, to feel resentment merely because we have 
suffered pain ; but a person whose resentment is really 
a moral feeling, that is, who considers whether an act 

is blamable before he allows himself to resent it 

such a person, though he may not say expressly to 
himself that he is standing up for the interest of 
society, certainly does feel that he is asserting a rule 
which is for the benefit of others as well as for his own. 
If he is not feeling this— if he is regarding" the act 
solely as it affects him individually— he is not con- 
sciously just : he is not concerning himself about the 
justice of his actions. This is admitted even by anti- 
utilitarian moralists. When Kant (as before remarked) 
propounds as the fundamental principle of morals, 
So act, that thy rule of conduct might be adopted 
as a law by all rational beings,’’ he virtually acknow- 
ledges that the interest of mankind collectively, or 
at least of mankind indiscriminately, must be in the 
mind of the agent when conscientiously deciding on 
the morality of the act. Otherwise he uses words 
without a meaning; for, that a rule even of utter 
selfishness could not fomihly be adopted by all rational 
beings — that there is any insuperable obstacle in the 
nature of things to its adoption — cannot be even 
plausibly maintained. To give any meaning to Kant’s 
principle, the sense put upon it must be, that we 
ought to shape our conduct by a rule which all 
rational beings might adopt %dth lenejit to their collec- 
tive interest 
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To recapitulate: the idea of justice supposes two 
things — a rule of conduct, and a sentiment which 
sanctions the rule. The first must be supposed com- 
mon to all mankind, and intended for their good. 
The other (the sentiment) is a desire that pimislunent 
may be suffered by those who infringe the rule. There 
is involved, in addition, the conception of some defi- 
nite person who suffers by the infringement ; whose 
rights (to use the expression appropriated to the case) 
are violated by it. And the sentiment of justice 
appears to me to be, the animal desire to repel or 
retaliate a hurt or damage to oneself, or to those with 
whom one sympathises, widened so as to include all 
persons, by the human capacity of enlarged sympathy, 
and the human conception of intelligent self-interest 
From the latter elements, the feeling derives its 
morality ; from the former, its peculiar impressive- 
ness, and energy of self-assertion. 

I have, throughout, treated the idea of a right re- 
siding in the injured person, and violated by the injury, 
not as a separate element in the composition of the 
idea and sentiment, but as one of the forms in which 
the other two elements clothe themselves. These 
elements are, a hurt to some assignable person or 
persons on the one hand, and a demand for punish- 
ment on the other. An examination of our own minds, 
I think, will show, that these two things include all 
that we mean when we speak of violation of a right. 
When we call anything a person's right, we mean that 
he has a valid claim on society to protect him in the 
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possession of it, either by the force of law, or by that 
of education and opinion. If he has what we con- 
sider a sufficient claim, on wdiatever account, to have 
something guaranteed to him by society, we say that 
he has a right to it. If we desire to prove that any- 
thing does not belong to him by right, we think this 
done as soon as it is admitted that society ought not 
to take measures for securing it to him, hut should 
leave it to chance, or to his own exertions. Thus, a 
person is said to have a right to what he can earn in 
fair professional competition ; because society ought 
not to allow any other person to hinder him from 
endeavouring to earn in that manner as much as he 
can. But he has not a right to three hundred a-year, 
though he may happen to be earning it; because 
society is not called on to provide that he shall earn 
that sum. On the contrary, if he owns ten thousand 
pounds three per cent stock he has a right to three 
hundred a-year; because society has come under an 
obligation to provide him with an income of that 
amount. 

To have a right, then, is, I conceive, to have some- 
thing which society ought to defend me in the posses- 
sion of.^ If the objector goes on to ask why it ought, 


^ ^ Liberty,’ p. 6 : ‘‘The object cal force in the form of legal 
of this essay is to assert one very penalties, or the moral coercion of 

simple principle, as entitled to public opinion. That principle is, 

govern absolutely the dealings of that the sole end for which man* 

society with the individual in the kind are warranted, individually 

way of compulsion and control, or collectively, in interfering with 
whether the means used be physi- the liberty of action of any of 
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I can give him no other reason than general utility. 
If that expression does not seem to convey a sufficient 
feeling of the strength of the obligation nor to account 
for the peculiar energy of the feeling, it is because 
there goes to the composition of the sentiment, not a 
rational only but also an animal element, the thirst for 
retaliation ; and this thirst derives its intensity, as well 
as its moral justification, from the extraordinarily im- 
portant and impressive kind of utility which is con- 
cerned. The interest involved is that of security, to 
every one’s feelings the most vital of all interests. 
hTearly all other earthly benefits are needed by one 
person, not needed by another ; and many of them can, 
if necessary, be cheerfully foregone, or I’eplaced by 
something else; but security no human being can 
possibly do without ; on it we depend for all our im- 
munity from evil, and for the whole value of all and 
every good, beyond the passmg moment ; since nothing 
but the gratification of the instant could be of any 
worth to us, if we could be deprived of everything 
the next instant by whoever was momentarily stronger 
than ourselves.! How this most indisnensable of all 


their number, is self -protection. 
That the only j)urpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilised 
community, against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others.” 

^ ‘ Political Economy/ p. 422 : 
“ Of this increased security, one 
of the most unfailing effects is a 
great increase both of production 


and of accumulation. Industry 
and frugality cannot exist, wliere 
there is not a preponderant proba- 
bility that those who labour and 
spare will be permitted to enjoy. 
And the nearer this probability ap- 
proaches to certainty, the more do 
industry and frugality become per- 
vading qualities in a people. Ex- 
perience has shown that a large 
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necessaries, after physical nutriment, cannot be had, 
unless the machinery for providing for it is kept un- 
intermittingly in active play. Our notion, therefore, 
of the daim we have on our fellow-creatures to .join 
in making safe for us the very groundwork of our 
existence, gathers feelings round it so much more in- 
tense than those concerned in any of the more common 
cases of utility, that the difference in degree (as is 
often the case in psychology) becomes a real difference 


proportion of the results of labour 
and abstinence may be taken away 
by fixed taxation, without impair- 
ing, and sometimes eTen with the 
effect of stimulating, the qualities 
from which a great production and 
an abundant capital take their rise. 
But those qualities are not proof 
against a high degree of uncer- 
tainty. The government may 
carry off a part ; but there must 
be assurance that it will not in- 
terfere, nor suffer any one to inter- 
fere, with the remainder.” 

lb., p. 531 : “ The first of these 
[the functions of government] is the 
protection of person and property. 
There is no need to expatiate on 
the influence exercised over the 
economical interests of society by 
the degree of completeness with 
which this duty of government is 
performed. Insecurity of person 
and property, is as much as to 
say, uncertainty of the connection 
betw'een all human, exertion or 
sacrifice, and the attainment of the 
ends for the sake of which they 
are undergone. It means uncer- 
tainty whether they who so^v shall 


reap, whetlier they Avho produce 
shall consume, and they wlio spare 
to-day shall enjoy to-morrow. It 
means not only that labour and 
frugality are not the I’oad to ac- 
quisition, hut that violence is. 
When person and property are to 
a certain degree insecure, all the 
possessions of the weak are at the 
mercy of the strong.” 

Ib., p. 591: “ Even in the best 
state which society has yet reached, 
it is lamentable to think how gi-eat 
a proportion of all the efforts and 
talents in the world are employed 
in merely neutralising one anotlier. 
It is the proper end of government 
to reduce this wretched waste t<.;> 
the smallest possible amount, by 
taking such measures as Khali cause 
the energies now spent by man- 
kind in injuring one another, or 
in protecting themselves against, 
injury, to be turned to the legiti- 
mate employment of the human 
faculties, that of compelling the 
powei’s of nature to be more and 
more subservient to physical and 
moral good.” 
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in kind. The claim assumes that character of absolute- 
ness, that apparent infinity, and incommensurability 
with all other considerations, which constitute the dis- 
tinction between the feeling of right and wrong and 
that of ordinary expediency and inexpediency. The 
feelings concerned are so powerful, and we count so 
positively on finding a responsive feeling in others (all 
being alike interested), that oioglit and should grow into 
must, and recognised indispensability becomes a moral 
necessity, analogous to physical, and often not inferior 
to it in binding force. 

If the preceding analysis, or something resembling 
it, be not the correct account of the notion of justice ; 
if justice be totally independent of utility, and be a 
standard per se, which the mind can recognise by 
simple introspection of itself ; it is hard to understand 
why that internal oracle is so ambiguous, and why so 
many things appear either just or unjust, according to 
the light in which they are regarded. 

We are continually informed that Utility is an 
uncertain standard, which every different person inter- 
prets differently, and that there is no safety but in the 
immutable, ineffaceable, and unmistakable dictates of 
Justice, which carry their evidence in themselves, and 
are independent of the fluctuations of opinion. One 
would suppose from this that on questions of justice 
there could be iio controversy ; that if we take that for 
our rule, its application to any given case could leave 
us in as little doubt as a mathematical demonstration. 
So far is this from being the fact, that there is as much 
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difference of opinion, and as fierce discussion, about 
what is just, as about what is useful to society. Not 
only have different nations and individuals different 
notions of justice, but, in the mind of one and the same 
individual, justice is not some one rule, principle, or 
maxim, but many, which do not always coincide in their 
dictates, and in choosing between which, he is guided 
either by some extraneous standard, or by his own per- 
sonal predilections. 

For instance, there are some who say that it is 
unjust to punish any one for the sake of example to 
others; that punishment is just, only when intended 
for the good of the sufferer himself. Others maintain 
the extreme reverse, contending that to punisli persons 
who have attained years of discretion, for their own 
benefit, is despotism and injustice, since if the matter 
at issue is solely their own good, no one has a right 
to control their own judgment of it ; but that they 
may justly be punished to prevent evil to others, this 
being an exercise of the legitimate right of self-defence, 
Mr Owen, again, affirms that it is unjust to punish 
at all, for the criminal did not make his own charac- 
ter; his education, and the circumstances which sur- 
round him, have made him a criminal, and for these 
he is not responsible. All tliese opinions are extremely 
plausible ; and so long as the question is argued as one 
of justice simply, without going down to the principles 
which lie under justice and are the source of its autho- 
rity, I am unable to see how any of these reasoners can 
be refuted. For, in truth, every one of the three builds 
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upon rules of justice confessedly true. The first ap- 
peals to the acknowledged injustice of singling out 
an individual, and making him a sacrifice, without his 
consent, for other people's benefit. The second relies 
on the acknowledged justice of self-defence, and the 
admitted injustice of forcing one person to conform to 
another's notions of what constitutes his good. The 
Owenite invokes the admitted principle, that it is un- 
just to punish any one for what he cannot help. Each 
is triumphant so long as he is not compelled to take 
into consideration any other maxims of justice than 
the one he has selected ; but as soon as their several 
maxims are brought face to face, each disputant seems 
to have exactly as much to say for himself as the 
others. No one of them can carry out his own notion 
of justice without trampling upon another equally 
binding. These are difficulties ; they have always 
been felt to be such; and many devices have been 
invented to turn rather than to overcome them. As 
a refuge from the last of the three, men imagined what 
they called the freedom of the will ; fancying that they 
could not justify punishing a man whose will is in a 
thoroughly hateful state, unless it be supposed to have 
come into that state through no influence of anterior 
circumstances. To escape from the other difficulties, 
a favourite contrivance has been the fiction of a con- 
tract, whereby at some unknown period all the mem- 
bers of society engaged to obey the laws, and consented 
to be punished for any disobedience to them ; thereby 
giving to their legislators the right, which it is assumed 
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they would not otherwise have had, of punishing them, 
either for their own good or for that of society. This 
happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty, and to legitimate the infliction of punish- 
ment, in virtue of another received maxim of justice, 
wknti non fit injuria ; that is not unjust which is done 
with the consent of the person who is supposed to be 
hurt by it. I need hardly remark, that even if tlie 
consent were not a mere fiction, this maxim is not 
superior in authority to the others which it is brought 
in to supersede. It is, on the contrary, an instructive 
specimen of the loose and irregular manner in which 
supposed principles of justice grow up. This par- 
ticular one evidently came into use as a help to the 
coarse exigencies of courts of law, which are sometimes 
obliged to be content with very uncertain presumptions, 
on account of the greater evils which would often arise 
from any attempt on their part to cut finer. But even 
courts of law are not able to adhere consistently to the 
maxim, for they allow voluntary engagements to be set 
aside on the ground of fraud, and sometimes on that of 
mere mistake or misinformation. 

Again, when the legitimacy of inflicting punishment 
is admitted, how many conflicting conceptions of justice 
come to light in discussing the proper apportionment of 
punishment to offences. Ho rule on this subject re- 
commends itself so strongly to the primitive and spon- 
taneous sentiment of justice as the Icon talionis, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Though this prin- 
ciple of the Jewish and of the Mahomedan law has been 
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generally abandoned in Europe as a practical maxim, 
there is, I suspect, in most minds, a secret hankering 
after it ; and when retribution accidentally falls on an 
offender in that precise shape, the general feeling of 
satisfaction evinced bears witness how natural is the 
sentiment to which this repayment in kind is accept- 
able. With many the test of justice in penal infliction 
is, that the punishment should be proportioned to the 
offence; meaning that it should be exactly measured 
by the moral guilt of the culprit (whatever be their 
standard for measuring moral guilt), — the considera- 
tion, what amount of punishment is necessary to deter 
from the offence, having nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of justice, in their estimation: while there are 
others to whom that consideration is all in all ; who 
maintain that it is not just, at least for man, to inflict 
on a fellow-creature, whatever may be his offences, any 
amount of suffering beyond the least that will suffice to 
prevent him from repeating, and others from imitating, 
his misconduct. 

To take another example from a subject already once 
referred to. In a co-operative industrial association, is 
it just or not that talent or skill should give a title to 
superior remuneration ? On the negative side of the 
question it is argued, that whoever does the best he 
can, deserves equally well, and ought not in justice to 
be put in a position of inferiority for no fault of his 
own; that superior abilities have already advantages 
more than enough, in the admiration they excite, the 
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sources of satisfaction attending them, ’without adding 
to these a superior share of the world’s goods ; and that 
society is bound in justice rather to make compensation 
to the less favoured, for this unmerited inequality of 
advantages, than to aggravate it. On the contrary side 
it is contended, that society receives more from the 
more efficient labourer ; that his services being more 
useful, society owes him a larger return for them ; that 
a greater share of the joint result is actually Iiis work, 
and not to allow his claim to it is a kind of robbery ; 
that if he is only to receive as much as others, he can 
only be justly required to produce as much, and to give 
a smaller amount of time and exertion, proportioned to 
his superior efficiency. Who shall decide between these 
appeals to conflicting principles of justice? Justice 
has in this case two sides to it, which it is impossible 
to bring into harmony, and the two disputants have 
chosen opposite sides : the one looks to what it is just 
that the individual should receive, the other to what it 
is just that the community should give. Each, from 
his own point of view, is unanswerable ; and any choice 
between them, on grounds of justice, must he perfectly 
arbitrary. Social utility alone can decide the preference. 

How many, again, and how irreconcilable, are the 
standards of justice to which reference is made in dis- 
cussing the repartition of taxation. One opinion is, 
that payment to the State should be in numerical pro- 
portion to pecuniary means. Others think that justice 
dictates what they term graduated taxation — taking a 
higher percentage from those who have more to spare. 
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In point of natural justice a strong case might be made 
for disregarding means altogether, and taking the same 
absolute sum (whenever it could be got) from every 
one : as the subscribers to a mess, or to a club, all pay 
the same sum for the same privileges, whether they can 
all equally afford it or not. Since the protection (it 
might be said) of law and government is afforded to, 
and is equally required by, all, there is no injustice in 
making ail buy it at the same price. It is reckoned 
justice, not injustice, that a dealer should charge to all 
customers the same price for the same article, not a 
price varying according to their means of payment. 
This doctrine, as applied to taxation, finds no advocates, 
because it conflicts strongly with men’s feelings of 
humanity and perceptions of social expediency; but 
the principle of justice which it invokes is as true and 
as binding as those which can be appealed to against it. 
Accordingly, it exerts a tacit influence on the line of 
defence employed for other modes of assessing taxation. 
People feel obliged to argue that the State does more 
for the rich than for the poor, as a justification for its 
taking more from them ; though this is in reality not true, 
for the rich would be far better able to protect them- 
selves, in the absence of law or government, than the 
poor, and indeed would probably be successful in con- 
verting the poor into their slaves. Others, again, so far 
defer to the same conception of justice, as to maintain 
that all should pay an equal capitation tax for the pro- 
tection of their persons (these being of equal value to 
all) and an unequal tax for the protection of their pro- 
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perty, which is unequal. To this others reply, that the 
all of one man is as valuable to Mm as the all of 
another. From these confusions there is no other 
mode of extrication than the utilitarian. 

Is, then, the difference between the Just and the 
Expedient a merely imaginary distinction ? Have man- 
kind been under a delusion in thinking that justice is a 
more sacred thing than policy, and that the latter ought 
only to be listened to after the former has been satis- 
fied ? By no means. The exposition we have given of 
the nature and origin of the sentiment recognises a real 
distinction; and no one of those who profess the most 
sublime contempt for the consequences of actions as an 
element in their morality, attaches more importance to 
the distinction than I do. While I dispute the preten- 
sions of any theory which sets up an imaginary stand- 
ard of justice not grounded on utility, I account the 
justice which is grounded on utility to be the chief 
part, and incomparably the most sacred and binding 
part, of all morality. Justice is a name for certain 
classes of moral rules, which concern the essentials of 
human wellbeing more nearly, and are therefore of 
more absolute obligation, than any other rules for the 
guidance of life ; and the notion which we have found 
to be of the essence of the idea of justice, that of a 
right residing in an individual, implies and testifies to 
this more binding obligation. 

The moral rules which forbid mankind to hurt one 
another (in which we must never forget to include 
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wrongful interference with each other’s freedom) are 
more vital to human wellbeing than any maxims, 
however important, which only point out the best 
mode of managing some department of human affairs. 
They have also the peculiarity, that they are the 
main element in determining the whole of the social 
feelings of mankind. It is their observance which 
alone preserves peace among human beings; if obe- 
dience to them were not the rule, and disobedience 
the exception, every one would see in every one else a 
probable enemy, against whom he must be perpetually 
guarding himself. What is hardly less important, 
these are the precepts which mankind have the strongest 
and the most direct inducements for impressing upon 
one another. By merely giving to each other prudential 
instruction or exhortation, they may gain, or think they 
gain, nothing: in inculcating on each other the duty 
of positive beneficence they have an unmistakable 
interest, but far less in degree : a person may possibly 
not need the benefits of others ; but he always needs 
that they should not do him hurt. Thus the moralities 
which protect every individual from being harmed by 
others, either directly or by being hindered in his 
freedom of pursuing his own good, are at once those . 
which he himself has most at heart, and those which 
he has the strongest interest in publishing and enforcing 
by word and deed. It is by a person’s observance of 
these, that his fitness to exist as one of the fellowship 
of human beings is tested and decided, for on that de- , 
pends his being a nuisance or not to those with whom 
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he is in contact. Now it is these moralities primarily, 
which compose the obligations of justice. The most 
marked eases of injustice, and those which give the 
tone to the feeling of repugnance which characterises 
the sentiment, are acts of wrongful aggression, or wrong- 
ful exercise of power over some one; the next are 
those which consist in wrongfully withholding from 
him something which is liis due— in both cases, in- 
flicting on him a positive hurt, either in the form of 
direct suffering, or of the privation of some good which 
he had reasonable ground, either of a physical or of a 
social kind, for counting upon.^ 


^ ^ Subjection of Women/ p. 148 ; 
. the advantage of having 
the most universal and pervading 
of all human relations regulated 
by justice instead of injustice. 
The vast amount of this gain to 
human nature, it is hardly pos- 
sible, by any explanation or illus- 
tration, to place in a stronger 
light than it is placed by the bare 
statement, to any one who attaches 
a moral meaning to words.” 

Ib., p. 152: “The example af- 
forded and the education given 
to the sentiments, by laying the 
foundations of domestic existence 
upon a relation contradictory to 
the first principles of social justice, 
must, from the very nature of 
man, have a perverting influence 
of such magnitude, that it is 
hardly possible wnth our present 
experience to raise our imagina- 
tion to the conception of so great 
a change for the better as would 


be made by its removal. All 
that education and civilisation are 
doing to efface the influences on 
character of the law of force, and 
replace them by those of justice, 
remains merely on the surface, as 
long as the citadel of the enemy 
is not attacked. The principle 
of the modern movement in 
morals and i:)olitics is that con- 
duct, and conduct alone, entitles 
to respect : that not wdiat men 
are, but what they do, constitutes 
their claim to defei’ciicc ; that, 
above all, merit and not birth is 
the only rightful claim to power 
and authority. If 3.10 authority, 
not in its nature temporary, wore 
allowed to one human being over 
another, society w'ould not be em- 
ployed in building up propensities 
with one hand which it has to 
curb with the other. The child 
would really, for the first time in 
man's existence on earth, be 
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The same powerful motives which command the 
observance of these primary moralities, enjoin the 
punishment of those who violate them; and as the 
impulses of self-defence, of defence of others, and of 
vengeance, are all called forth against such persons, 
retribution, or evil for evil, becomes closely connected 
with the sentiment of justice, and is universally in- 
cluded in the idea. Good for good is also one of the 
dictates of justice; and this, though its social utility 
is evident, and though it carries with it a natural 
human feeling, has not at first sight that obvious 
connection with hurt or injury which, existing in the 
most elementary cases of just and unjust, is the source 

trained in the way he should go, eration of mankind will only really 
and when he was old there would commence, when the most funda- 

be a chance that he would not mental of the social relations is 

depai't from it. But so long as the ])laced under the rule of equal 

right of the strong to power over justice, and when human beings 

the weak rules in the very heart learn to cultivate their strongest 

of society, the attempt to make sympathy with an equal in rights 

the equal right of the weak the and in cultivation.*' 

principle of its outward actions Ib., p. ISO: “Whatever has 
will always he an uphill struggle ; been said or written from the time 

for the law of justice, which is of Herodotus to the x>resent, of the 

also that of Christianity, will never ennobl ing infiuen ce of free govern- 

get possession of men’s inmost ment — the nerve and spring which 

sentiments ; they will he work- it gives to all the faculties, the 

ing against it even when bending larger and higher objects which 

to it.” it presents to the intellect and 

Ib., p. 159 : “The main founda- feelings, the more unseltlsh public 

tions of the moral life of modern spirit, and calmer and broader 

times must be justice and pru- views of duty that it engenders, 

dence ; the respect of each for and the generally loftier platform 

the rights of every other, and the on which it elevates the individual 

ability of each to take care of as a moral, spiritual, and social 

himself. ” being — is every particle as true of 

Ib., p. 1V7: “The moral regen- women as of men.” 
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of the characteristic intensity of the sentiment. But 
the connection, thongh less obvious, is not less real. 
He who accepts benefits, and denies a return of them 
when needed, inflicts a real hurt, by disappointing one 
of the most natural and reasonable of expectations, and 
one which he must at least tacitly have encouraged, 
otherwise the benefits would seldom have been con** 
ferred. The important rank, among human evils and 
wrongs, of the disappointment of expectation, is shown 
in the fact that it constitutes the principal criminality 
of two such highly immoral acts as a breach of friend- 
ship and a breach of promise. Few hurts which human 
beings can sustain are greater, and none wound more, 
than when that on which they habitually and with full 
assurance relied, fails them in the hour of need ; and 
few wrongs are greater than this mere withholding 
of good: none excite more resentment, either in the 
person suffering or in a sympathising spectator. The 
principle, therefore, of giving to each wliat they de- 
serve — that is, good for good, as well as evil for evil — 
is not only included within the idea of Justice as we 
have defined it, but is a proper object of that intensity 
of sentiment which places the Just, in human estimation, 
above the simply Expedient. 

Most of the maxims of justice current in the world, 
and commonly appealed to in its transactions, are 
simply instrumental to carrying into effect the prin- 
ciples of justice which we have now spoken of. That 
a person is only responsible for what he has done 
voluntarily, or could voluntarily have avoided ; that it 
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is unjust to condemn any person unlieard ; that the 
punishment ought to be proportioned to the offence, 
and the like, are maxims intended to prevent the just 
principle of evil for evil from being perverted to the 
infliction of evil without that justification. The greater 
part of these common maxims have come into use from 
the practice of courts of justice, which have been nat- 
urally led to a more complete recognition and elabo- 
ration than was likely to suggest itself to others, of the 
rules necessary to enable them to fulfil their double 
function, of inflicting punishment when due, and of 
awarding to each person his right. 

That first of judicial virtues, impartiality, is an 
obligation of justice, partly for the reason last men- 
tioned; as being a necessary condition of tlip fnlfiU 


obligations, of those maxims of equality and impar- 
tiality which, both in popular estimation and in that 
of the most enlightened, are included among the pre- 
cepts of justice. In one point of view, they may be 
considered as corollaries from the principles already 
laid down. If it. is a duty to do to each according to 
its deserts, returning good for good as well as repres- 
sing evil by evil, it necessarily follows that we should 
treat all equally well (wlien no higher duty forbids) 
who have deserved equally well of us, and that society 
should treat aU equally well who have deserved 
equally well of it, that is, who have deserved equally 
well absolutely. This is the highest abstract, stan- 
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dardof social and distributive justice; towards which 
all institutionSj and the efforts of all virtuous citizens, 
should be made in the utmost possible degree to con- 
verge. But this great moral duty rests upon a still 
deeper foundation, being a direct emanation from the 
first principle of morals, and not a mere logical corol- 
lary from secondary or derivative doctrines. It is 
involved in the very meaning of Utility, or the 
Greatest - Happiness Principle. That principle is a 
mere form of words without rational signification, un- 
less one person’s happiness, supposed equal in degree 
(with the proper allowance made for kind), is counted 


for exactly as much as another’s. Those conditions be- 
ing supplied, Bentham’s dictum, “everybody to count 
for one, nobody for more than one,” might be written 
under the principle of utility as an explanatory commen- 
tary.* The equal claim of everybody to happiness in 

* This implication, in the first principle of the utilitarian scheme, of 
perfect impartiality between persons, is regarded by Mr Herl^ert Spencer 
(in his ' Social Statics ’) as a disproof of the pretensions of utility to he 
a sufficient guide to right ; since (he says) the principle of utility pre- 
supposes the anterior principle, that everybody has an equal right to 
happiness. It may be more correctly described as supposing that equal 
amounts of happiness are equally desirable, whether felt by the same 
or by different persons. This, however, is not a presupposition j not a 
premise needful to support the principle of utility, but the very prin- 
ciple itself ; for what is the principle of utility, if it bo not that 
“ happiness ” and “ desirable ’’ are synonymous terms ? If there is any 
anterior principle implied, it can be no other than this, that the truths 
of arithmetic are applicable to the valuation of happiness, as of all 
other measurable quantities. 

[Mr Herbert Spencer, in a private communication on the subject of 
the preceding Hote, objects to being considered an oj)poneut of Utili- 
tarianism, and states that he regards happiness as the ultimate end of 
morality ; but deems that end only partially attainable by empirical 
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the estimation of the moralist and the legislator, in- 
volves an equal claim to all the means of happiness, 
except in so far as the inevitable conditions of human 
life, and the general interest, in which that of every 
individual is included, set limits to the maxim; and 
those limits ought to be strictly construed. As every 
other maxim of justice, so this, is by no means applied 
or held applicable universally; on the contrary, as I 
have already remarked, it bends to every person’s ideas 
of social expediency. But in whatever case it is deemed 
applicable to all, it is held to be the dictate of justice. 
All persons are deemed to have a right to equality of 
treatment, except when some recognised social expedi- 
ency requires the reverse. And hence all social ine- 
qualities which have ceased to be considered expedient, 
assume the character not of simple inexpediency, but of 
injustice, and appear so tyrannical, that people are apt 


generalisations from the observed results of conduct, and completely 
attainable only by deducing, from the laws of life and the conditions of 
existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, 
and what kinds to produce unhappiness. With the exception of the 
word ^‘necessarily,” I have no dissent to express from this doctrine ; 
and (omitting that word) I am not aware that any modern advocate of 
utilitarianism is of a diiferent opinion. Bentliam, certainly, to whom 
in the ‘ Social Statics ’ Mr Spencer particularly referred, is, least of all 
writers, chargeable with unwillingness to deduce the effect of actions 
on happiness from the laws of human nature and the universal condi- 
tions of human life. The common charge against him is of relying too 
exclusively upon such deductions, and declining altogether to be bound 
by the generalisations from specific experience which Mr Spencer thinks 
that utilitarians generally confine themselves to. My own opinion (and, 
as I collect, Mr Spencer’s) is, that in ethics, as in ail other branches of 
scientific study, the consilience of the results of both these processes, 
each corroborating and verifying the other, is requisite to give to any 
general proposition the kind and degree of evidence which constitutes 
scientific proof.] 
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to wonder how they ever could have been tolerated; 
forgetful that they themselves perhaps tolerate other 
inequalities under an equally mistaken notion of ex- 
pediency, the correction of which would make that 
which they approve seem quite as monstrous as what 
they have at last learnt to condemn. The entire his- 
tory of social improvement has been a series of transi- 
tions, by which one custom or institution after another, 
from being a supposed primary necessity of social ex- 
istence, has passed into the rank of an universally stig- 
matised injustice and tyranny. So it has been with 
the distinctions of slaves and freemen, nobles and serfs, 
patricians and plebeians ; and so it will be, and in part 
already is, with the aristocracies of colour, race, and sex. 

It appears from what has been said, that justice is a 
name for certain moral requirements, which, regarded 
collectively, stand higher in the scale of social utility, 
and are therefore of more paramount obligation, than 
any others ; though particular cases may occur in 
which some other social duty is so important, as to 
overrule any one of the general maxims of justice* 
Thus, to save a life, it may not only be allowable, but 
a duty, to steal, or take by force, the necessary food 
or medicine, or to kidnap, and compel to officiate, the 
only qualified medical practitioner. In such cases, as 
we do not call anything justice which is not a virtue, 
we usually say, not that justice must give way to 
some other moral principle, hut that what is just in 
ordinary cases is, by reason of that other principle, 
not just in the particular case. By this useful accom- 
modation of language, the character of indefeasibility 
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CAUSALITY AND INDUCTION 


^System of Logic/ p. 213: The only notion of a 
cause which the theory of induction requires, is such a 
notion as can be gained from experience. The law of 
Causation, the recognition of which is the main pillar of 
inductive science, is but the familiar truth, that in- 
variability of succession is found by observation to obtain 
between every fact in nature, and some other fact which, 
has preceded it, independently of all considerations respect- 
ing the ultimate mode of production of phenomena, and of 
every other question regarding the nature of “things in 
themselves.” 

D^., p. 222 : If there be any meaning which confessedly 
belongs to the term necessity, it is unconditionalness. That 
which is necessary, that which must be, means that wdiicli 
Ayill be, whatever supposition we may make in regard to 
all other things. The succession of day and night evi- 
dently is not necessary in this sense. It is conditional on 
the occurrence of other antecedents. That which will be 
followed by a given consequent when, and only when, 
some third circumstance also exists, is not the cause, even 
although no case should have ever occurred in which the 
phenomenon took place without it. 

Invariable sequence, therefoi'e, is not synonymous with 
causation, unless the sequence, besides being invariable, is 
unconditional. 
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Ib., p. 369 : The validity of ail the Inductive Methods 
depends on the assumption that every event, or the be- 
ginning of every plienonienoii, must have some cause, some 
antecedent, on the existence of which it is invariably and 
nnconditionally consequent. 


• Auguste Comte and Positivism/ p. 57 : Comte has an 
objection to the uvrd cause; he will only consent to speak 
of Laws of Succession : and depriving liimself of the use 
of a word whicli has a Positive meaning, he misses the 
meaning it expresses. He sees no dilfereiice betiveen such 
generalisations as Kepler s laws, and siicli as the theory of 
gravitation. He fails to perceive the real distinction be- 
tween the laws of succession, and coexistence, which think- 
ers of a different school call Laws of Phiunomeiia, and those 
of what they call the action of Causes : the former exempli- 
hed by the succession of day and night, the latter by the 
earth’s rotation whicli causes it. The succession of day 
and niglit is as much an invariable se({uence, as the alter- 
nate exposure of opposite sides of the eartli to the sun. 
Met day and night are not the causes of one another; 
why? Because their sequence, though invariabhi in our 
experience, is not unconditionally so : those facts only 
succeed each other, provided that the presence and absence 
of the sun succeed each other, and if this alternation were 
to cease, we might have either day or night unfollowed by 
one another. There are thus two kinds of uniformities of 
succession, the one unconditional, the other conditional on 
the first : laws of causation, and other successions depend- 
ent on those laws. All ultimate laws are laws of caus- 
ation, and the only universal law beyond the pale of 
mathematics is the law of universal causation — namely, 
that every phsenomenon has a phcenomeiial cause; has 
some pluenomenon other than itself, or some combination 
of phasiiomena, on which it is invariably and uncondition- 
ally consequent. It is on the universality of this law that 
the possibility rests of establishing a canon of Induction. 
A general proposition inductively obtained is only then 
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proved to be true, when the instances on wliicli it rests are 
such that if they have been correctly observed, the falsity of 
the generalisation would be inconsistent with the constancy 
of causation; with the universality of the fact that the 
phtenoniona of nature take place according to invariable 
laws of succession. It is probable, therefore, that M. 
Comte’s determined abstinence from the word and the 
idea of Cause had iiiiich to do with his inability to con- 
ceive an Inductive Logic, by diverting his attention from 
the only basis upon which it could be founded. 


‘Dissertations and Discussions,’ vol. iv. p. 172: True 
it is that all we can observe of physical phenomena is their 
constancies of coexistence, succession, and similitude. 
Berkeley had the merit of clearly discerning this funda- 
mental truth, and handing down to his successors the true 
conception of that which alone the study of physical 
nature can consist in. He saw that the causation we think 
we see in nature is but uniformity of sequence. But this 
is not what he considers real causation to he. Xo physi- 
cal phenomenon, he says, can be an efficient cause; but 
our daily experience proves to us that minds, by their 
volitions, can he, and are, efficient causes. Let us be 
thankful to Berkeley for the half of the truth which he 
saw, though the remainder was hidden from him by that 
mist of natural prejudice from which he had cleared so 
many other mental phenomena. No one, before Hume, 
ventured to think that this supposed experience of efficient 
causation by volitions is as mere an illusion as any of those 
which Berkeley exploded, and that what we really know 
of the power of our own volitions is only that certain facts 
(reducible, when analysed, to muscular movements) immedi- 
ately follow them. 
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‘Examination of Hamilton/ p. 247: [Memories and 
expectations] are attended Avitli the peculiarity, that each 
of them involves a belief in more than its own present 
existence. 

Ib., p. 248 : If therefore we speak of the Mind as a series 
of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by 
caUiiig it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as 
past and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the mind or ego is something difierent from any 
series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of accepting 
the paradox, that something which ex liypotliesi is but a 
series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series. . . . 
The true incomprehensibility perhaps is, that something 
which has ceased, or is not yet in existence, can still be, in 
a mannerj present; that a series of feelings, the infinitely 
greater part of which is past or future, can be gathered up, 
as it were, into a single present conception, accompanied 
by a belief of reality. 

Ib., p. 258 : Expectation being one of these [postulated 
data], in so far as reference to an Ego is implied in Expec- 
tation, I do postulate an Ego. 

Ib., p. 260 : Certain of the attributes comprised in our 
notion of the Ego, and which are at the very foundation of 
it — namely, Memory and Expectation, have no equivalent 
in Matter, and cannot be reduced to any elements similar 
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to those into which Matter is resolvable by the Psychologi- 
cal theory. Having stated these facts, as inexplicable by 
the Psychological theory, I left them to stand as facts, 
without any theory whatever : not adopting the Permanent 
Possibility hypothesis as a sufficient theory of Self in spite 
of the objections to it, as some of my critics have imagined, 
and have wasted no small amount of argument and sarcasm 
in exposing the untenability of such a iDOsition ; neither on 
the other hand did I, as others have supposed, accept the 
common theory of Mind as a so-called Substance. 

Ib., p. 262 : There seems no ground for believing, with 
Sir W. Hamilton and Mr Mansel, that the Ego is an original 
presentation of consciousness ; that the mere impression on 
our senses involves, or carries with it, any consciousness of 
a Self, any more than I believe it to do of a Hot-Self. . . . 
The inexplicable tie or law, the organic union (as Professor 
Masson calls it) which connects the present consciousness 
with the past one, of which it reminds me, is as near as 
I think we can get to a positive conception of Self. That 
there is something real in this tie, real as the sensations 
themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of thought, 
without any fact corresponding to it, I hold to be indubi- 
table. . , , But this original element, which has no com- 
munity of nature with any of the things answering to our 
names, and to which we cannot give any name but its own 
peculiar one without implying some false or ungrounded 
theory, is the Ego, or Self. As such, I ascribe a reality to 
the Ego — to my own Mind — different from that real exist- 
ence as a Permanent Possibility, which is the only reality 
I acknowledge in Matter ; and by fair experiential inference 
from tliat one Ego, I ascribe the same reality to other Egoes, 
or Minds. 

Having thus, as I hope, more clearly defined my position 
in regard to the reality of the Ego, considered as a question 
of Ontology, I return to my first starting-point, the Eela- 
tivity of human knowledge, and affirm (being here in entire 
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ledge in Mind, the mind is only known to itself pliamomen- 
ally, as the series of its feelings or consciousnesses. We 
are forced to apprehend every part of the series as linked 
with the other parts by something in coninion, which is not 
the feelings themselves, any more than the succession of the 
feelings is the feelings themselves; and as that which is 
the same in the first as in the second, in the second as in 
the third, in the third as in the fourth, and so on, must be 
the same in the first and in the fiftieth, this common 
element is a permanent element. But, beyond this, we can 
affirm nothing of it except the- states of consciousness tliem- 
selves. The feelings or consciousnesses which belong or 
have belonged to it, and its possibilities of having more, 
are the only facts there are to ])e asserted of Seif — the only 
positive attributes, except permanence, wdiich w^e can ascribe 
to it. In consequence of this, I occasionally use tlie words 
'' mind and '' thread of consciousness '' interchangeably, 
and treat Mind as existing, and hlind as known to itself, 
as convertible ; but this is only for brevity, and the ex- 
planations which I have now given must always be taken 
as implied. 



MILL’S THEORY OE THE RELATION OF 
MORALITY TO NATURE 


^Essays on Religion,’ p. 8: We must recognise at least 
two principal meanings in the w’-ord Nature. In one sense, 
it means all the powers existing in either the outer or the 
inner world and everything which takes place by means of 
these powers. In another sense, it means, not everything 
which happens, but only wdiat takes , place without the 
agency or without the voluntary and intentional ageiicy of 
man. 

Ib,, p. 16: To bid people conform to the laws of nature, 
when they have no power but what the law^s of nature give 
them — when it is a physical impossibility for them to do 
the smallest thing otherwise than through some law of 
nature, is an absurdity. 

11)., p. 19: While human action cannot help conforming 
to Nature in the one meaning of the term, the very aim and 
object of action is to alter and improve Nature in the 
other meaning. 

Ib., p. 25 : However offensive the proposition may 
appear to many religious persons, they should be willing 
to look ill the face the undeniable fact, that the order of 
Nature, in so far as iiinnodified by man, is such as no 
being, wdiose attributes are justice and benevolence, would 
have made, with the intention that his rational creatures 
should follow it as an example. If made wholly by such 
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a Being, and not partly by beings of very diiferent quali- 
ties, it could only be as a designedly imperfect work, wbicb 
man, in bis limited sphere, is to exercise justice and benev- 
olence in amending. The best persons have always held 
it to be the essence of religion, that the paramount duty of 
man upon earth is to amend himself : but all except monk- 
ish quietists have annexed to this in their inmost minds 
(though seldom willing to enunciate the obligation with 
the same clearness) the additional religious duty of amend- 
ing the world and not solely the human part of it but the 
material : the order of physical nature. 

Ib., p. 28 : In sober truth nearly all the things which 
men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another are 
iSTature’s everyday performances. 

Ib., p. 37 : If the Maker of the world ran all that he 
will, he wills misery, and there is no escape from the 
conclusion. ... 

If the Creator of mankind willed that they should all 
be virtuous, his designs are as completely hafiied as if he 
had willed that they should all he happy : and the order 
of nature is constructed with even less regard to the re- 
quirements of justice than to those of benevolence. If the 
law of all creation were justice, and the Creator omnipotent, 
then in whatever amount suffering and happiness might be 
dispensed to the world, each person's share of them would 
be exactly proportioned to that person's good or evil deeds ; 
no human being would have a worse lot than another, 
without wmrse deserts ; accident or favouritism would 
have no part in such a world, but every human life would 
be the playing out of a drama constructed like a perfect 
moral tale. jXo one is able to blind himself to the fact 
that the world we live in is totally different from this. 

Ib., p. 38 : The only admissible moral theory of creation 
is that the PrinciiDle of good cannot at once and altogether 
subdue the powers of evil, either physical or moral ; could 
not place mankind in a world free from the necessity of 
an incessant struggle with the maleficent powers, or make 
them always victorious in that struggle, but could and did 
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make them capable of carrying on the fight with vigour 
and with progressively increasing success. Of all the re- 
ligious explanations of the order of nature, this alone is 
neither contradictory to itself, nor to the facts for which it 
attempts to account. According to it, man's duty would 
consist, not in simply taking care of his own interests by 
obeying irresistible power, but in standing forward a not 
ineffectual auxiliary to a Being of perfect beneficence; a 
faith which seems much better adapted for nerving him to 
exertion than a vague and inconsistent reliance on an 
author of good who is supposed to he also the author of 
evil. 

Ib., p. 44 : Since what is done with deliberation seems 
more the man's own act, and he is held more completely re- 
sponsible for it than for what he does from sudden impulse, 
the considerate part of human conduct is apt to be set 
down as man's share in the business, and the inconsiderate 
as God's. The result is the vein of sentiment so common 
in the modern world (though unknown to the philosophic 
ancients) which exalts instinct at the expense of reason ; 
an aberration rendered still more mischievous by the 
opinion commonly held in conjunction with it, that every, 
or almost every, feeling or impulse which acts promptly 
without waiting to ask questions, is an instinct. Thus 
almost every variety of unreflecting and uncalculating im- 
pulse receives a kind of consecration, except those which, 
though unreflecting at the moment, owe their origin to 
previous habits of reflection : these, being evidently not 
instinctive, do not meet with the favour accorded to the 
rest; so that all unreflecting impulses are invested with 
authority over reason, except the only ones which are most 
probably right, I do not mean, of course, that this mode 
of judgment is even pretended to be consistently carried 
out : life could not go on if it were not admitted that im- 
pulses must be controlled, and that reason ought to govern 
our actions. 

Ib., p. 46 : Allowing everytlung to be an instinct which 
anybody has ever asserted to he one, it remains true that 
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nearly every respectable attribute of humanity is the result 
not of instinct, but of a victory over instinct ; and that there 
is hardly anything valuable in the natural man except 
capacities — a whole world of possibilities, ail of them de- 
pendent upon eminently artificial discipline for being re- 
alised, . . . The truth is that there is hardly a single 
point of excellence belonging to human character, which is 
not decidedly repugnant to the untutored feelings of human 
nature. 

Ib., p. 54 : The duty of man is the same in respect to his 
own nature as in respect to the nature of all other things, 
namely, not to follow but to amend it. 

Ib., p. 55 : The inclinations with which man has been en- 
dowed, as well as any of the other contrivances which we 
observe in jSTature, may he the expression not of the Divine 
Will, hut of the fetters which impede its free action, and to 
take hints from these for the guidance of our own conduct 
may be falling into a trap laid by the enemy. 

Ib., p. 62 : Conformity to nature has no connection what- 
ever with right and wrong. The idea can never be fitly 
introduced into ethical discussions at all, except, occasionally 
and partially, into the question of degrees of culpability. 
. . . But if an action or an inclination has been decided 
on other grounds to be hlamable, it may be a circumstance 
in aggravation that it is unnatural, that is repugnant to 
some strong feeling usually found in human beings ; since 
the bad propensity, whatever it be, lias afforded evidence 
of being both strong and deeply rooted, by having overcome 
that repugnance. 

Ib., p. 64 : The word Nature has two principal meanings : 
it either denotes the entire system of things, with the aggre- 
gate of all their properties, or it denotes things as they would 
he, apart from human intervention. 

In the first of these senses, the doctrine that man ought 
to follow nature is unmeaning ; since man has no power to 
do anything else than follow nature ; all his actions are done 
\ through, and in obedience to, some one or many of nature’s 
'physical or mental laws. In the other sense of the term,, the 
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^Dissertations and Discussions/ vol. ii. p. 462 : It is by 
his method chiefly that Bcntham, as we think, justly earned 
a position in Moral Science analogous to that of Bacon in 
Physical. It is because he was the first to enter into the 
right mode Of working ethical i>roblenis, though he worked 
many of them, as Bacon did physical, on insufliciont data. 


‘Dissertations and Discussions/ vol. i. p. 338: They 
[other subversive thinkers] were purely negative thinkers, 
he [Bentham] was positive. They only assailed error, he 
made it a point of conscience not to do so until he could 
plant instead the corresponding truth. Their character was 
exclusively analytic, his was synthetic. They took for their 
starting-point the received opinion on any subject, dug 
round it with their logical implements, pronounced its 
foundations defective, and condemned it : he began de novo, 
laid his own foundations deeply and flrmly, built up his 
own structure and bade mankind compare the two ; it was 
when he had solved the problem himself, or thought that 
he had done so, that he declared all other solutions to be 
erroneous. Hence, what they produced will not last; it 
must perish, much of it has already perished, with the errors 
which it exploded : what ho did has its own value, by 
which it must outlast all errors to which it is opposed. 
Though we may reject, as we often must, his practical con- 
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elusions, yet Ixis premises, the collections of facts and ob- 
servations from wbicb bis conclusions were drawn, remain 
for ever a part of the materials of philosophy. 

Ib., p. 339 : If we were asked to say in the fewest possible 
words, what we conceive to be Bentham’s place among these 
great intellectual benefactors of humanity; what he was, 
and what he was not ; what kind of service he did and did 
not render to truth ; we should say — he was not a great 
philosopher, but he was a great reformer in Philosophy. 
He brought into Philosophy something which it greatly 
needed, and for want of which it was at a stand. It was 
not his doctrines which did this, it was his mode of arriving 
at them. He introduced into morals and politics those 
habits of thought and modes of investigation, which are 
essential to the idea of science, and the absence of which 
made those departments of inquiry, as Physics had been 
before Bacon, a field of interminable discussion, leading to 
no result. It was not his opinions, in short, hut his 
method, that constituted the novelty and the value of what 
he did ; a value beyond all price, even though we should 
reject the whole, as we xmquestionahly must a large part, of 
the opinions themselves. 

Bentham's method may be shortly described as the 
Method of Detail ; of treating wholes by separating them 
into their parts, abstractions, by resolving them into things, 
— -classes and generalities by distinguishing them into the 
individuals of which they are made up ; and breaking 
every question into pieces before attempting to solve it. 

Ik, p. 341 : It is a sound maxim, and one whicli all close 
thinkers have felt, hut which no one before Bentham. ever 
so consistently applied, that error lurks in generalities : that 
the human mind is not capable of embracing a complex 
whole, until it has surveyed and catalogued the parts of 
which that whole is made up ; that abstractions are not 
realities jper eSj but an abridged mode of expressing facts, 
and that the only practical mode of dealing with them is 
to trace them hack to the facts (whether of experience or of 
consciousness) of which they are the expression. 
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Ib .5 p. 345 : It is the introduction into the Philosophy of 
human condxict of this method of detail — of this practice of 
never reasoning about wholes till they have been resolved 
into their parts, nor about abstractions till they have been 
translated into realities — ^that constitutes tlie originality of 
Bentham in Philosophy and makes Iiim the great reformer 
of the moral and political branch of it 

Ib., p. 346 : The application of a real inductive Phil- 
osophy to the problems of ethics is as unknown to the 
Epicurean moralists as to any of the other schools; they 
never take a question to pieces and join issue on a definite 
point. Bentham certainly did not learn his sifting and 
anatomising method from them. 

Ib., p. 348 : By the practice of it his speculations are 
rendered eminently systematic and consistent ; no question 
with him is ever an insulated one ; he sees every subject in 
connection with all the other subjects with which, in his 
view, it is related, and from which it requires to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Ih., p. 349 : But to build either a philosophy or any- 
thing else there must be materials. For the philosophy of 
matter, the materials are the properties of matter ; for moral 
and political philosophy, the properties of man, and of 
mans position in the world. The knowledge which any 
inquirer possesses of these properties, constitutes a limit 
beyond which, as a moralist or a political philosopher, 
whatever be his powers of mind, he cannot reach. ISTo- 
body s synthesis can be more complete than his analysis. 
If in his survey of human nature and life he has left any 
element out, then, wheresoever that element exerts any 
influence, his conclusions will fail more or less in their 
application. If he has left out many elements, and those 
very important, his labours may be highly valuable ; he 
may have largely contributed to that body of partial truths 
wMch, when completed and corrected by one another, con- 
stitute practical truth ; but the applicability of his system 
to practice in its own proper shape will he of an exceedingly 
limited range. 
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Human nature and human life are wide subjects, and 
whoever would embark in an enterprise requiring a thorough 
knowledge of them, has need both of large stores of his own, 
and of all aids and appliances from elsewhere. His qualid- 
cations for success will be proportional to two things : the 
degree in which his own nature and circumstances furnish 
him with a correct and complete picture of nian^s nature 
and circumstances ; and his capacity of deriving light from 
other minds. 

Ib., p, 355 : He had never been made alive to the unseen 
influences which were acting on himself, nor consequently 
on his fellow-creatures. Other ages and other nations were 
a blank to him for purposes of instruction. He measured 
them but by one standard — their knowledge of facts, and 
their capability to take correct views of utility, and merge 
all other objects in it. His own lot was cast in a genera- 
tion of the leanest and barrenest men whom England had 
yet produced, and he was an old man when a better race 
came in with the present century. He saw accordingly 
in man little but what the vulgarest eye can see ; recognised 
no diversities of character but such as he who runs may 
read. Knowing so little of human feelings, lie knew still 
less of the influences by which these feelings are formed : 
all the more subtle workings both of the mind upon itself, 
and of external things upon the mind, escaped him ; and 
no one probably, who, in a highly instructed age, ever 
attempted to give a rule to all human conduct, set out with 
a more limited conception cither of the agencies by which 
human conduct or of those by which it should be, 
influenced. 

Ib., p. 356 : The bad part of his writings is his resolute 
denial of all that he does not see, of all truths but those 
which he recognises. Ey that alone has he exercised any 
had influence upon his age ; by that he has, not created a 
school of deniers, for this is an ignorant prejudice, but put 
himself at the head of the school "which exists always, 
though it does not always find a great man to give it the 
sanction of philosophy : thrown the mantle of intellect over 
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the natural tendency of men in all ages to deny or disparage 
all feelings and mental states of which they have no 
consciousness in themselves. 

Ib,, p. 359 : Man is never recognised by him as a being 
capable of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of 
desiring, for its own sake, the conformity of his own 
character to his standard of excellence, without hope of 
good or fear of evil from other source than his own inward 
consciousness. Even in tlie more limited form of conscience, 
this great fact in human nature escapes him. Nothing is 
more curious than the absence of recognition in any of his 
writings of the existence of conscience as a thing distinct 
from philanthropy, from affection for God or man, and 
from self-interest in this world or in the next. There is 
a studied abstinence from any of the phrases which, in the 
mouths of others, import the acknowledgment of such a 
fact. If we find the words “Conscience,” “Principle,” 
“Moral Eectitude,” “Moral Duty,” in his Table of the 
Springs of Action, it is among the synonyms of the “ love 
of reputation,” with an intimation as to the two former 
plirases, that they are also sometimes synonymous with 
the religious motive, or the motive of sympathy. The 
feeling of moral approbation or disappu’obation pi'operiy 
so called, either towards ourselves or our fellow-creatures, 
he seems unaware of the existence of ; and neither the word 
self-respect , nor the idea to which that word is appropriated, 
occurs even once, so far as our recollection serves ns, in Ms 
whole writings. 

Efor is it only the moral part of man’s nature, in the 
strict sense of the term — the desire of perfection, or the 
feeling of an approving or of an accusing conscience — that 
he overlooks; he hut faintly recognises as a fact in human 
nature the pursuit of any other ideal end for its own sake. 
The sense of honour and personal dignity — that feeling of 
personal exaltation and degradation which acts indepen- 
dently of other people’s opinion, or even in defiance of it ; 
the love of beauty^ the passion of the artist ; the love of 
order, of congruity, of consistency in all things, and com 
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’ormity to tlieir end ; the love of pow&i\ not in the limited 
!orm of power over other human beings, but abstract power 
—the power of making our volitions effectual ; the love of 
%dion, the thirst for movement and activity, a principle 
scarcely of less influence in human life than its^ opposite, 
fche love of ease, —none of these powerful constituents of 
human nature are thought Avorthy of a place among the 
Springs of Action" ; and though there is possibly no one 
of thein of the existence of which an acknowledgment might 
not be found in some corner of Bentham’s Avritings, no 
conclusions are eA^er founded on the acknowledgment. 
Man, that most complex ] 3 eing, is a very simple one in his 
eyes. Even under the head of sy'i'ivpatliy, his recognition 
does not extend to the more complex forms of the feeling 
—the love of loving, the need of a sympathising support, 
or of objects of admiration and reverence. If he thought 
at all of any of the deeper feelings of human nature, it 
was but as idiosyncrasies of taste, Avith which the moralis 
no more than the legislator had any concern, further than 
to prohibit such as were mischievous among the actions to 
which they might chance to lead. To say either that man 
should, or that he should not, take pleasure in one thmg 
displeasure in another, appeared to him as much an act ot 
despotism in the moralist as in the political ruler. ^ 

Ih p 363 : It [Bentham’s theory] Avill do nothing ior 
the conduct of the individual, beyond prescribing some oi 
the more obvious dictates of Avorldly prudence and outward 
probity and beneficence. There is no need to expatiate 

In the deficiencies of a system ” 

pretend to aid individuals in the forina,tion of then own 
character; which recognises no such wish ^ ° . 

culture, we may even say no such power a , 

human nature; and if it did ’^^ognise, would fimimh 
little assistance to that great duty, because J 

existence of about half of the 

feelings which human heings are capable of, ^ ^ 
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Morality consists of two parts. One of these is self- 
edncation; the training by the human being himself, of 
his ahections and will. That department is a blank in 
Bentham’s system. The other and coequal part, the 
regulation of Ms outward actions, must be altogether halt- 
ing and imperfect without the first : for how can we judge 
in wdiat manner many an action will alfect even the 
worldly interests of ourselves or others, unless we take in, 
as part of the question, its influence on the regulation of 
our, or their, affections and desires 2 A moralist, on Ben- 
thani s principles, may get as far as this, that lie ought not 
to slay, burn, or steal ; but what will be his qualifications 
for regulating the nicer shades of human behaviour, or for 
laying down even the greater moralities as to those facts 
in human life which are liable to influence the depths of 
the character quite independently of any influence on 
worldly circumstances — such, for instance, as the sexual 
relations, or those of family in general, or any other social 
and sympathetic connections of an intimate kind? The 
moralities of these questions depend essentially on con- 
siderations which Bentham never so much as took into the 
account ; and when he happened to be in the right, it was 
always, and necessarily, on wrong or insuflicient grounds. 

Ib., p. 365 : It [Benthanfs theory of Life] will enable a 
society which has attained a certain state of spiritual de- 
velopment, and the maintenance of which in that state is 
otherwise provided for, to prescribe the rules by wliich it 
may protect its material interests. It will do nothing (ex- 
cept sometimes as an instrument in the hands of a higher 
doctrine) for the spiritual interests of society ; nor does it 
suffice of itself even for the material interests. That which 
alone causes any material interests to exist, which alone 
enables any body of human beings to exist as a society, is 
national character: that it is wffiich causes one nation to 
succeed in what it attempts, another to fail ; one nation to 
understand and aspire to elevated things, another to grovel 
in mean ones; which makes the greatness of one nation 
lasting, and dooms another to early and rapid decay. ... A 
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pMlosopliy of laws and institutions, not founded on a phil- 
osophy of national character, is an absurdity. But what 
could Bentham’s opinion be worth on national character 1 
How could he, whose mind contained so few and so poor 
types of individual character, rise to that higher general- 
isation ? All he can do is but to indicate means by which, 
in any given state of the national mind, the material in- 
terests of society can be protected ; saving the question of 
which others must judge, whether the use of those means 
would have, on the national character, any injurious in- 
fluence. 

Ib., p. 366 : He committed the mistake of supposing that 
the business part of human aflairs was the whole of them, 
— all at least that the legislator and the moralist had to do 
with, Hot that he disregarded moral influences when he 
perceived them; but his want of imagination, small ex- 
perience of human feelings, and ignorance of the filiation 
and connection of feelings with one another, made this 
rarely the case. 

Ib., p. 386 : It [the error] is that of treating the moral 
view of actions and characters, which is unquestionably the 
first and most important mode of looking at them, as if it 
were the sole one : whereas it is only one of three, by all 
of which our sentiments towards the human being may be, 
ought to be, and, without entirely crushing our own nature, 
cannot but be, materially influenced. Every human action 
has three aspects : its moral aspect, or that of its right and 
wrong y its mBthetic aspect, or that of its 'beauty ; its sym- 
pathetic aspect, or that of its lomhleness. The first 
addresses itself to our reason and conscience; the second 
to our imagination ; the third to our human fellow-feeling. 
According to the first, we approve or disapprove ; according 
to the second, we admire or despise ; according to the 
third, we love, pity, or dislike. The morality of an action 
depends on its foreseeable consequences ; its beauty and its 
lovableness, or the reverse, depend on the qualities which 
it is evidence of. 

Ib., p. 388 : It is not possible for any sophistry to eon- 
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found these tJiree modes of viewing an action; but it is 
very possible to adhere to one of them exclusively, and lose 
sight of the rest Sentimentality consists in setting the 
last two of the three above the first ; the error of moralists 
in general, and of Bentham, is to sink the two latter en- 
tirely. This is pre-eminently the case with Benthain : he 
both wTote and felt as if the moral standard ought not 
only to be paramount (which it ought), hut to bo" alone; 
as if it ought to be the sole master of all our actions, and 
even of all our sentiments ; as if either to admire or like, 
or despise or dislike a person for any action which neither 
does good nor harm, or which does not do a good or a harm 
proportioned to the sentiment entertained, were an injustice, 
and a prejudice. 
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pleasure or pain, 24— there 
are universal laws of its for- 
mation which must be studied 
by the Deductive Method, 60 
fl'.— its cultivation is essential 
to the general happiness which 
is the utilitarian end, Ixvii, 99, 

100, 154 note 1, 

Choice— is the act which chiefly Desert- 
develops human faculties, 17 Desire 
note 1. 

Christ — and the feeling of Unity 
with our fellow-creatures, 129. 

Christian elements in morality, 

Coleridge — his influence on 
Mill, Ixxiv, Ixxviii — his rela- 
tion to Hartley, Ixxiv, Ixxv — 
his relation to Kant and 
Scheliing, Ixxiv, Ixxv — his 
distinction of Reason and 
Understanding, Ixxiv, Ixxv — 
his ethical Idealism, Ixxv, 
ixxvi — inadequacy of his 


Idealism, Ixxvi, Ixxvii — on 
Motives, 94 note 1. 

I pulsion — its propriety is im- 
plied in Morality, 172-174. 

-his influence on Mill, 
Ixxiii — reduces Psychology to 
Piiysiology,37, 39— his neglect 
of the study of mental peculi- 
arities, 52-011 Altruism, 107 
note 1, 109 note I— on Ego- 
ism, 109 note 2— on the power 
of Social Peeling, 143 — on 


Davies, J. Llewelyn, on Motives 
and Morality, 112 note. 

Deductive M ethod — is essential 
to the Science of Human 
Nature, xliv, 33 — is the 
method of investigating the 
laws of the formation of char- 
acter, xliv, xlv, 63 fl'.— is the 
general Method of Science, 
xliv, 70-73, 74 note 1 — requires 
Verifleation, xlv, 77. 

and Justice, 166. 
its object is determined 
by the nature of knowledge, 
xlii, xiiii — the nature of its 
object determines the moral 
end, xl, 146 ff. — its relation 
to the real good of individuals, 
147 note 1 — seems to have 
other objects besides Happi- 
ness, virtue, money, 

power, faille, 149 ff. — has 
really no object but Happi- 
ness, everything else being 
only desired as a means to, or 
part of, Happiness, xl ff, 154 
flp. — is distinct from Will, but 





Will, though amenable to which corresponds to the Art 

habit, is originally produced of Education, 68, 69, 76, 77 

by Desire and can only be —may be called the Exact 

altered by changing it, 157 ff. Science of Human Nature, 69 

Determinism. vSee Necessity. — its propositions must be hy- 

De Tocquevilie, 6 note 1. potheticai, GO— its principles 

Dignity — sense of, determines are the Axiomata Media of 

the preference for higher plea- the Science of Mind, 70 — has 

sures, 96. still to be created but has now 

Distribution — of profits can only been made practicable by the 

be regulated by social utility, discovery of empirical laws, 75. 
188, 189. Expectation— implies Self, 206, 

207. 

Expediency — and Morality, 119, 
E 120 — does not excite the same 

feeling as Justice, 162, 163 — 

Empirical Laws — depend on is distinct from Justice, 191. 
more general conditions, xliv, Experience — produces the wish 
54, 55,57 ff. — of human nature, to alter character, 18 — is the 

xlv, 55-57, 75. source of the conceptions which 

— must be the basis of Moral are used in methodical think- 
Science, 81 — questions of ulti- ing, 18 note 1 — and Morality, 

mate ends are incapable of 121-125. 
direct proof although open External Sanctions — see Sanc- 
to rational discussion, xxxix, tions. 

86, 87> 146 — the method of 

its realisation is the problem F 

of Moral Science, 122-125 — 

requires Sanctions, 128, 129— Fatalism— and Necessitarianism, 
means what is desirable, 146 16, 17— its depressing effect 

—utilitarian doctrine is that depends on a wish to do what 

Happiness is the Moral End, it represents as impossible, 20. 

146ff'.— moral, and inclination, Feeling of Unity with others— 
147, 148 and note, 212. 129— is natural to man and 

Engagements— and Justice, 166, grows with the development 

107^ of society, 137, 145 — andpun- 

Epicureans — 92 — did not apply ishnient, 177. 

scientific methods to Ethics, Fkerdom of Will— Mill’s in- 


Epicurus, 89, 91. 

Equality — its moral importance, 
138 — and Justice, 168, 169 — 
and Utility, 168, 169. 

Ethology — consists of deriva- 
tive laws resulting deductively 
from the general Laws of Mind, 
xliv, xlv, 68 ff'.— is the science 
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Hedonism. See Happiness, Plea- 
Habit — is a frequent cause oi sure, Utilitarianism* 

voluntary action and brings Helvetiiis— -on Education, 63. 
about development of pur- Hume— on the criterion of Mor- 
poses and confirmed character, ality, xix, xlii, xliii, 13— on 

23, 24. Impression and Idea, 4*2 — on 

Hamilton — on the Knowledge of Causality, 205, 

Mind, 35 — on unconscious 
mental modifications, xxxv, 

39, 40— on Self, 207. I 

Hape»iness — is the utilitarian 

criterion, xviii ff., 91, 146 it Impartiality— and Justice, 167, 
—cultivation of Character es- 168 — is an obligatkm of Justice 

sential to general Happiness, founded on Utility, 196 E 

Ixvii fi., 99, 100 — in what Bentham on, 197 — Spencer on, 

sense it is the standard of 107 note. 

Morality, 100 ff.— how hr it Inclination— and Jklorality, 147, 
is ^ attainable, 100 E. — the 148 and note, 23 2. 
chief obstacles to its real- Inductive Methods— can only 
isation are selfishness and be applied to Morality when 

want of culture, together with it is conshlered to depend upon 

evils such as poverty, disease, consequences of action, xxii, 

and other misfortunes whicli 123, note 1— imply Causality, 

may be largely removed, 102- xxiii, xxiv, 7 note 1, 203-205 

105 ---may be derived from — their use iii Psychology, 46 

conflict with evils, 106 — may fi*. — cannot be applied to the 

be done without, but should problem of the formation of 

only be resigned for the happi- Character either by experi- 

ness of others, 106, 107 — is ment or observation, xlv, 62 

best realised by the conscious E — their application to Moral 

ability to do without it, 107, Science introduced by Ben- 
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scientiiic ground for moral punishment, or the Distribu- 

prineiplcs, xvii, xviii, 82 IT, — tion of goods or taxation, 184- 

depencls on Utilitarian argu- 191 — is really distinct from 

ments, 85, 86 — and the Utili- Expediency, 192 — is a name 

tarian principle, 134, for certain essential Moral 

Eules which protect mankind 

from injury or interference, 

J 191-193 — is the most sacred 

and binding part of Morality, 

Jesus — in his Golden Rule we 191. 

reaxl the complete spirit of the 
Etliics of Utility, no. K 

Johnson — on Self-denial, 107 * 

note L Kant, xlv — and Coleridge, Ixxiv 

Justice — and Utility, 161 ff., — and Utilitarianism, 85, 179. 

191 — might be instructive Kepler, 73. 

and yet require to be con- 
trolled, 161, 162 — is dis- 
tinguished from Expediency L 

by the feeling connected witli 

it, 162, 163 — involves respect Laws of Mind — are laws of 
for Legal Rights, 164 — in- mental phenomena, xlvi fT, 34 
volves respect for Moral — are sometimes supposed to 

Rights, 164 - 166 — involves be merely derivative from laws 

respect for Desert, 166 — in- of body, 36, 37 — are directly 

volves respect for Engage- discoverable, 38 — cannot 

ments, 166 — involves Im- always be deduced from 

partiality, 167, 168 — involves physiological laws, 38 — their 

Equality, 168, 169 — the relation to physiological laws 

derivation of the name con- is an important question for 

nects it with positive Law, Psychology, 39 note 1, 48, 

170 — is considered to apply to 49, 52, 53 — ‘iieglect of them 

things not regulated by Law, produces serious errors in 

171, 172 — directly or in- Social Science, 39>*--that every 

directly implies the idea of mental impT&ssion has its hZea, 

legal restraint, 172 — shares 40-42 — the laws of Associa- 

the implication of Compnlsioii tion, 42— arc ascertained ex- 

with Morality in general, 172- perimentally, 43 — the simpler 

174 — is distinguished from give rise to more complex laws 

Beneficence by the existence by composition and by a pro- 
of a definite Eight, 174-176 cess akin to chemical com- 

— sentiment of, consists of bination, 43, 44 — their ^ re- 
desire to punish and belief lation to mental peculiarities 

that some one has been in- has been neglected, 51 if. 

jnred, 176— apart from Utility Lex talioni^, 187, 188. 
gives no moral guidance as to Locke, xiii, xliii, 45 note 1. 
the legitimacy or amount of Love of Money, Power, and 
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Fame — developoil out of their 
experienced relation to Happi- 
ness, 151 ih 


ence of opinion as to its 
Method, »*> if., 79- ■ must follow 
the method of the Xaturai 
Sciences, 5, (} note 1 — <lcpends 
on the recognition of a Moral 
End, HI, SH note 1 — is not 
rendered unnecessary by Moral 
Sense, 81 — is recognised by 
Intuitionisni, 82-— is^ not ren- 
dered unnecessary by Kellgion, 
118 — and Morality, Ixhi O', 
122-125 — Bentham on the 
metliod of, xvi, 77 note 1 , SB 
note I, 84, 214-2H>. 

Moral Sense^ — idea of, does not 
solve the problem of Moral 
Science, 81 O'. 

I^IuKALiTV — Jiiiiue on the cri- 
terion of, xix is personal and 

.social, Ivi iT. — has various 
meaniiigs, Ixiii, Ixiv — can be 
stiidic<l in diO’erent ways, Ixiv, 
Ixv — is eoueerned wdth Actions 
and not witli Motives, 1 12, 113 
— and Expediency, 1 19, 120 
— and Experience, 121 - 125 
— an<l Moral Science, 122- 
125 — requires Sanctions when- 
ever its obligation is referred 
to an end, 128, 129— its ulti- 
mate Sanction is Moral Peel- 
ing, whether this be believed to 
have objective validity or not, 
131-134 — is natural to Man, 
134 ff. — develops with the 
growth of Social Relations, 
Ixxii, Ixxiii, 138-145 — and 
Inclination, 147, 148 and note, 
212— is distinguished from Ex- 
pediency by giving a ground 
for Compulsion, 172-174 — is 
not found in Nature, 209-213 
— is not instinctive in Man, 
211,212. 

Motive — does not always mean 
the anticipation of Pleasure 
or Pain, 23 — its strength 
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means its strength in relation 
to Pleasure and Pain, note 
1 — Coleridge on, 94 note 1 — 
and Morality, 112. 


cumstances, 18 — on Punish- 
ment, 185, 


N Paley — his doctrine of Moral 

Obligation, xx — his Utilitar- 
Nature — Man’s relation to, iaiiism, xx. 

xxiii — in what sense Morality Pelagms, 9. 
belongs to it, 135 IT., 209-213 Personality — is the source of 
— is not the ground of Moral- voluntary action, 1 if. 
ity, 161, 162, 200-233 — rc- Physiology. See Psychology. 
((Hires to be amended by Plato, SO. 
human action, 209-213 — does Pleasure — Bentham on the 
not manifest an Omnipotent quality of, Ixix — distinction 
Benevolence, 209-213. of Kind among Pleasures im- 

Nkcjessity of Human Actions — plies the use of a non-hedon- 

implied in Science of Human istic criterion, ixviii-lxxi— is 

Nature, xxv, 7 — and Political the Utilitarian criterion, 91 — 

Economy, xxviii-xxx — and nature of the superiority of 

Hartley’s Psychology, xxx ff. mental over bodily Ideasures, 

— means only the possibility 93 — James Mill’s estimate of 

of predicting them, xxiv, 10 various pleasures, 93 note 1 — 

— is generally misunderstood qualitative sujieriority of one 

even by those wdio maintain Pleasure to another means its 

it, since it is supposed to mean preference by those acquainted 

more than the possibility of with both, Ixviii if., 93, 94— 

Prediction, 13 ff.— is a,n in- higher Pleasures universally 

appropriate and misleading preferred by those who have 

phrase, since Necessity gener- experience of them, 94 if.— ab- 

ally means uncontrollableiiess andonment of higher for lower 

whiiih does not apply to human Pleasures is due to loss of the 

actions, 14-16, 21— does not capacity for higher Pleasures, 

involve Eatalism tlioiigh many 97 » 98 — has no standard except 

Necessitarians are Patalists, the preference of experienced 

since they believe a man’s persons, 99 — the only object 

Character to be madeybr and of Desire, 147 if. 

not by him, 16, 17. Political Economy— and Utili- 

Newton, xxiii, 73. tarianism, xxvi C— and the 

Novalis— on character, 24— on consequences of action,^ xxyii, 
suicide, 101. xxviii— and the determination 


I won — on 
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though only justified by in- 
creasing Happiness, lOO/lPT. 
Retaliation' — as an eleiuent in 
Punishment, 140 fT.---an im- 
pulse common to Man and 
Animals, 1 77 — diiferentiated 
in Man by Sympathy and In- 
telligence, 177. 

Ricardo — his economics and 
Uti Utarii i nism, xx vi. 

Rkjhth— legal, and Justice, 164 
— moral, and Justice, 104-166 
— mean sometliing which 
Society ought to defend and 
are thus founded on Utility, 
ISO ff. 

'■si- llosscaii — on Education, Ovl, 


Psychology — and Philosophy, 
xlii, xlvii ff. — its account of 
Volition is incomplete, xlix if. 

— its relation to the Theory of 
Conduct, Hi If.— tlie analytical I 
character of its method limits 
its use as an explanation of 
Conduct, iiii if. — is an in- 
sufficient basis for Ethics, xlvi 
H. — is distinct from though 
closely connected with Phy ‘ " 

ology, XXXV, xxxvi, 36 ff.- 
has to do with the laws of 
mental succession, xlvi, 40 — 
is an Observational Science, 
xlvi ff. , 34 0-: , 70--is the foun- S' 

dation of Ethology, xliv, 70 

camiot give a complete account S. 
of the Mind, xlk ff,, 206- 20S 
— vUh Laws of Mind, 

Public Opinion — its influence on 
Conduct, 135 note 1. 

Punishment ~ desire for, de- 
ponds on impulse of Self- 
defence and feeling of Sym- 
pathy, 176 ff. — its legitimacy 
and apportionment cannot be 
decided on grounds of Justice 
apart from Utility, 185-188— 
Owen on, 185 — and Social 
Contract, 186. 

Purposes— are habits of Willing, 


t Simon — his influence on Mill, 
Ixxiii, 

ANOTiON — must ])e found for 
Moral Rules whenever Morality 
is referred to an End or 
Standard, 128, 129 — external, 
consisting of hope of favour or 
fear of displeasure of (Jod or 
men is available for Utili- 
tarianism, 1 30 — internal, con- 
sisting of Moral Feeling, may 
support Utilitarianism as 
readily as any other moral 
rule, 131, 132 — internal, does 
not depend on a partictilar 
theory of Moral Obligation, 
132-134. 

SchelHng — and Coleridge, Ixxiv, 
Ixxv. 

Science of Human Hatuhe-— 
its possibility depends on the 
existence of constant laws in 
Human Fature, xxv, 26— It 
may be compared in respect of 
exactness with Astronomy or 
Tidology, being less exact 


Reid, xlv. 

Religion — and Moral Science 
118. ’ 
Eeniincmtion — is possible and 
constitutes the highest virtue, 
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timii the forniPi* biifc oii a levcti 
with the latter^ *27 - — it 

would bo idottlly perfect if it 
eimbled iis to foretell the 
whole coii«1iict of iiii individual, 
blit it falln short id! thi«, not 
tmly heeaiwe wx- oaimot forem« 
all the eirciiniRtiuiccis, but 
becaiisi! of the complexity of 
linman Character ; the neecK- 
sary data are thus never folly 
accesKlhle, *‘10, ;-|| — the pre* 
dominant initxjrtaiicc of gen- 
eral causes enables this scienifc* 
to arrive at general proposi* 
tions, which arc alnir^yt always 
true, and which, for the pur- 
poses of Political and Socia,! 
Keieiice, are e<|ui valent fo 
Universal ProposititniM, ;il, .‘hi 
—exists in proportion as its 
approximate ' trtiths can l)c 
deduced from IJniveiml Laws 
o! Human Nature, 

Utiiology. 

SiOiirity— is the vital interest in- 
volved in dustice., I M2* 1 8-1. 

Sot— I mplied in \*olltion, I tl',— 
incapable of eomph^tc pKycho- 
logicttl Explanation but implied 
m Experience, xlvii, xlix, 206- 
208 --implied in Memory ami 
Expectiitioii, 206— Hamilton 
on, 207- --Mansell on, 207— 
Masson on, 207, 

Soiisation-~is a state of mind, 


positions about Human Ma- 
ture, ;h2™-4s dependent on the 
seienee of individiml character, 
xxxix, 32, 30 note I, 60, 
Hoekfty — its eonditions determine 
-Morality and Moral Feeling, 
and ite deveiopment must bring 
about a growth of sympathy, 
Ixxii, ixxiii, .l37445-~^is im- 
plied in the idea of Rightn, 
180,181.- 

Socrates-~-and Utilitarianism, 80 
— dissatisfied, 97. 

Spencer — on law^s of Association, 
48—011 Impartiality, 197 note 
—on Utilitarianism, 107 note, 
Stokdsm and Morality, 
and Indepen deuce, 06. 
Sympathy— and Ikdaliation, 177. 
System™- the idea of, is imjiUcil 
in Explanation, liv If. — in- 
volvcd. in Kelation, Iv, Ivi. 


Taxation— its in<;i«Ienec can only 
he regulated hy Utility, 189, 


Unconscious mental states, xxxv, 
xlvii ft:, 30 note I. 
Unhappiness — its principal 
causes, 10*2 ft. 

Unity with others — see Peeling 


Social Contract — and Ihuiish- 
ment, 186. 

Social Peeliso— -is the basis of 
Utilitarianism, 137 ft. — de- 
velops along with Social Re- 
lations, 138-145 — Comte on its 
Influence, 143— 1« implied in 
^ the feeliiig of dustice, 177 ft* 
Social Scienc<s™>™c}wi make uni- 
versal use of approximate pro- 


llTiLiTARiAx^iSM-^in Hume, xix 
—in Faley, xx— in Beiitham, 
xxi— and Political Economy, 
xxx’i If. — Mill’s modification of, 
Ixiii ff. — docs not tliatingnish 
Utility from Pleasure, 89 ff.— 
origin of the name, 90 note — 
makes Plappiness or Pleasure 
the criterion of Conduct, 91 — 
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is attacked as a degrading 
tlieory, but this criticism 
assumes human beings to be 
capable only of degrading 
Pleasures, 91 >03 — requires the 
cultivation of virtuous charac- 
ter, ixvii, 99, 100, 150 -tr.— 
justifies Self-devotion as a 
means to Happiness, 108, 100 
— prescribes the general Hap- 
piness as the Moral Knd ami 
tlius satisiies the moral con- 
sciousness, llO, 111' — is some- 
times criticised as too exacting, 
but this criticism confounds 
the Eiile of Action with the 
^lotive of it, 111 ff. — atlirms 
that the Motive has nothing to 
do with the Morality of the 
Action, though much with the 
worth of the Agent, 112— 
makes the good of Society the 
Pnd, but not the Motive, of 
Action, 113, 114— is afiirmed 
to make men unsympathetic 
because it considers only the 
Consequancps of their Actions ; 
but it does not deny the value 
of good ( Uiaraeter although 
many Utilitarians underrate 
(pialities of Character, which 
do not affect the Consequences 
of Actions, 114-117 —is often 
inveighed against as a godless 
doctrine, but is not inconsistent 
with a religious interpretation 
of Morality, 118, 119— is often 
stigmatised as immoral by call- 
ing it a doctrine of Expediency ; 
but Expediency, in the sense 
in which it is immoral, is hurt- 
ful and contrary to the Utili- 
tarian Principle, 119, 120 

—is often said to be an im- 
practicable doctrine on the 
ground that there is not time 
before actions to calculate 


their effects, but this objection 
ignores the accamnlated Ex- 
perience of Mankind, 121 ff, — 
is objected to on the ground 
that it is apt to furnish excuses 
for neglect of Moral Eules ; but 
ill this respect it is better than 
other ethical theories, 125-127 
— may have all the Sanctions 
that belong to any other moral 
system, 129 ff. — has whatever 
support Intuition or Moral 
Peeling may give, 134, 135 — 
niiglit lose the support of ^Moral 
P\=!eling if it had not a natural 
basis in tlie Social Feelings of 
]M'ankin(l ; but tiie growth of 
these Feelings is inseparable 
from Human Development, 
130-145 — is proved by the 
fact that Happiness is the 
only object of Desire, xxxix, 
156 — affords a principle for 
deciding questions of Justice, 
184 ff. — makes Justice depend 
upon Utility, 191 ff. — and 
Punishment, 194, 195— and 
Impartiality, 190 ff — Spencer 
t>n, 197 note — and Equality, 
198, 199 — recognises the dis- 
tinctness and supremacy of 
Justice, 200. 

Utility — has had great influence 
in the formation of ordinary 
moral opinion, 84 — is used as 
an argument ]>y d prion moral- 
ists such as Kant and Whe- 
well, 85, 86 — means Pleasure 
in the Utilitarian Theory, 89 
ff. — and Justice, 101 ff. , 191 
ff.‘ — determines the app»licatioii 
of the principle of Equality, 
168, 169, 3 97-199 — deteV- 
mines the moral element in 
tile feeling of Justice, 170, 
178 — is the basis of Eights, 
182 ff. — -and security of person 



ut U;ip|)i!ie».s, Kvil, I Til 


aiisl pmpi^rty , 1 H2" I H 4 , HM It. 

in rritlei.Hrii .ih au nnr^ italn 

staiitifird, I.Sl Im ihi* mil 

grouiul for ilfriding 
tif Jiiitice ill tin; raM* of Piiii- 
isliriic'iit, liihiributioii «»! Pro* 

tits, jyi4 I No If.- — 

ainl relrllmtivc llfp 

l§5-"-is thi* pri'AiiHl of ls!i|ar- 

tialitVs 147, 


V«»MTi*»\ — IH a finjtJlicm of Krif» 

ruiiKoloii.-^ PerHCtiiulily, I H'.— ■ 
raii only he intlneiicod iiiiliroci- 
I}, i.e.j hy cliango of droitni- 
17 Witti 1 — beooiKos 
habitual, "2H. 'J4 — iji tlistiaet 
from Dc’sire since it m iiiiiciiahle 
to ihibit, but is ori.t^hially pro- 
duced by Uesiro and can only 
he iiiliiumced through it, 157 


Verilieatiou — cf-feential to the use 
of IkuluctiM.' 'Method, 77. 

VlRTCK— its «ij|ti’\atiuu is e». 
joiuod by UtiiitariaidssH, Kvii, 
ihl, 100, loO tT,--dH capable of 
bciing dcHired in and for Itself 
JUS a, part of f■ia,pphti'S^^, kvil, 
IfiO, 1 5 i --from being origiu- 
ally dcsirt'd as a juiaus to 
llappitiOHH, it itoiltes In be felt 
goix! ill itself u-iul desired ms 


\VlniWcll — his euncujitiou of 
Mural r^)'ieii('e, \vi, xvb - on 
baemiV ’i'heury of Axiomaki 
Mi’dia, 7d iiott‘ — and Utili* 
tai’iiuiism, SO note I. 

\\ ill. See \‘oIilion. 

Wnrdswortli — his iiiliucuec on 
Mill, hxiv, ixxvi. 
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ALISON. 

History of Europe* By Sir Archibald Alisok, Bart., D.C.L. 

1. From the Commencemmt of the French Eevolution to 

■ , tise Battle of Wiit«rloci. . 

LiliRABY' ISditiok, M ¥ola., mith Portmits. Demy Svo, £10, 10 b. 
AmmiKE Eiiitiok, in 20 vols. crciwii 8vo, £6. 

FKorij'fH Eiution 13 vuls, crown. 8vu, £2, lls. 

2. Continuation to the AccBssioii of Louis Napoleon. 

Library Idition, 8 vols. 8vo, £H, 7s. 6ti. 
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Blpitora© of Alison’s History of Europe. Thirtieth Thou- 

‘7». ikl, . -■ 
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Library KorrioN, dt^niy 4t(», £8, 8 hi. 
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8vo* Portrait and Mapn, nils. 
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' 4emy'8vo, ISb, ■ 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN : Bbing somr Accoott 

OF A JotriiNKY FROM Boboravx TO Qp.NOA JN THF. “EscARooT, ’‘taken Ib tho Willi, Cl* 
18S9-W, By tim Ant Lor of * A Day nt my Life afc Eton.’ "Witli liffey lUustmtioiis 
by Jolm Wallace,; after Bkel.clies by tlie Author, ami a Map. Cheap Edition, 
demy 8vo, Tb. dd. 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBEENIjE ; Ex Codice Salmanfcicensi. 

Nimc primiim iiitegre edits opera Caeou m Smebt et Josefhi de Backke, a 
Soc. Josh, Haglogapliomm Bollandianonijn ; Aiictore ct Simiptiis Largieiiie 
Joanne Patricio IIaiichione Botiue. In One b&ndsome 4to Tolurne, bound in 
half roxburglie, £2, 2s.; In |:»per cover, 81s. 6d, 

ADOLPHUS. Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus. 

Grown Svo, 0 m. 

AFLALO, A Sketch of the Natural History (Yertehrates) of 

iiu‘ British .teiimds. l?y F. iL Afi.alo, IMLCr.S,, F.Z.8.. Author of ‘ A Sktdch 
of the Kiitiiml History of Au.d mlia, M’lth nnineroiis lllnstmlirms by lAulge 
and Bonuotr, In 1 voi. <-rown !?vi>. iiw Uic pri\<s. 

AIRMAN. 

Manures and the Principles of Manuring. By C. M. Aikman, 

D.Se,, P.ILS.K., «&c., Professor of Chomtetry, Glasgow 'Veterinary College; 
Imminar in (JhemiHtry, IJniversif.y of Glasgow, Crown 8vo, (3s. (id. 

Farmyard Manure : Its Nature, Composition, and Treatment. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
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Prince,’ ‘ Human Destiny,’ &e. Post 8 vo, 4s. 6 d. 
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Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By W. 
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An Illustrated Edition of the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
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Bothwell : a Poem* Third Edition. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition. Fcap., 6 h. 

The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytoun. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8 vo, 12s. 

Memoir of William E. Aytoun, D.C.L. By Sir Thkodobb 

Martin, K.C.B. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 128. 

BEDFORD & COLLINS. Aimals of the Free Foresters, from 

1856 to the Present Day. By W. K. B. Bedford, \V. E. W. Coli.inm, and other 
Coritiributors. With 55 Portraits and 59 otlior Illusiratiuns. .Deiny Svo, 21s. net, 

BELLAIRS* Gossips with Girls and Maidens, Betrothed and 

Free. By Lady Bellaies. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. Od. Cloth, extra 
gilt edges, 5s. 

BELLESHEIM. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. 

From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By Alphons Bel- 
LESiiEiM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-ChapeHe. Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 4 vols, demy Svo, with Maps. Price 2Is. net. 

BENTIMCK. Racing Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentiiick, 

M.P., and other Keminiseences. By John Kent, Private Trainer to the Oftod- 
wood Stable. Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawley. With ^'wenty-threo full- 
page Plates, and Facsimile Letter. Tliird Edition, Demy Svo, 258. 

BEVERIDGE. 

Culross and Tulliallan ; or, Perthshire on Forth. Its History 

and Antiquities. With Elucidations of BcottJsh Life and Character from the 
Burgh and Kirk-Session Records of that District. By David BKVEErBGR. 2 vols, 
Svo, with Illustrations, 423. 

Between the Ochik and the Forth ; or, From Stirling Bridge 

tfO Aberdour. Crown 8 vo, 63 . 
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8 VO, liB, 
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Examples of Labourers^ Cottages, ko. With Plans for Im- 

proving iljc llwellings rd the Pour in Largo Tuwiii. With S-l Plates» Boyal Svo, Ta, 

PicttiircKque Lckiges. A Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, 

Psirk EidniHce.s, KeA'oors’, friirdcM'rB's Bailiftk’, r3rixuris% Upper and Under Ser- 
vant, s* Lodge^t aii4 otljcr Hural UesidcHceB. With Id FlatCh. 4fo, 12 k. dd. 

BLACK. H’eligolaiKl and the Islands of the North Sea. By 

William GsofiuiK Bi.AfR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

BLACKIE. 

Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece. By John Stttaet 

Ui.Af Kii., Kiiicntus Frofc.s-for of Greek in the University of Kdiatmrgli. Second 
. . Ed, itioa, Ecap. Svo, -fis. , ■ ■ 

The Wisdom of C»oethe. Fcap.^Syo. Cloth, extra gilt^ 6s. 

Scottish Kong ; Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 

Grown Kvg. 'With lIuHic. 7s, dd. 

A Song of HerofiS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

John Ktnart Jllackio : A Biography. By Anka M. Stoduaet. 

With H Flfitw, Third 3‘hli't.iuu. 2 vhIs. diuuy Svo, 21 h. 
rui’l'LAii ISunioH. With Pi>r!raif,. Crown Svo, (is. 

BLACKMOliE. 

The Maid of Klu^r. By B. D. Blackmokk, Author of ‘Lorixa 

Dmine/ Ug* 5ew Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 b. Cheaper EcUtjoii. Orown Svo, 

!k. Ikl, 

Darin, 1 : A lloiiianee of Surrey. With 14 Illustrations by 

Ch?i-<, liaimuoivi, OnAsu sv<‘. 6s. 

BLACK WOOL. 

Annals of a Publishing House. 'William Blackwood and his 

Suish; Huh' Mai 4 ;Hh!if’ aud Vti. nd.K. By Mr.s Ouphant. W’ith ITiUt' roilraitsA, 
delay Svo. VoIh. I, aiul U, 2.s. 

Black wooefs ..^lagazine, from Commeneemeiit in 1817 to May 

1807, 7f»K, I to 070, foradrjg 160 Volumes. 

Index to Blackwood^s Magazine. Vols. 1 to 50. Svo, 15 h. 
Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shillmg each, 

ill Parwr Cover. S^JilcI separately at all Eailway Bookstalls. 

TiH*y may also bu had bound iu 12 vols., cloth, ISs. Half calf, richly gilt, SOs, 
Or the, 12 rols. in 6, roxlmrgbe, 2is, Half red morocco, 2Ss. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 

f«Bir Sliillin;,!: Parts. Hatuisoniely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 20a. In leather back, 
roxburghe Htyle, 37*s. (kl. Half calf, gilt, 52s, 6d. Half morocco, 55s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 

Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 0 volm, cloth, los.; and in 12 vols., clotti, 
16s, The 6 vols. iu naburghc, 21s. Half calf, 2.5s. Half morocco, 2Ss. 

Travel* Adventure, and Sport. From * Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Unifonn with ‘Tales fbom .Blackwood,’ In Twelve Harts, each price Is. Hand- 
ftomely bouad iu 6 vols., cloth, 15s, And ia half calf, 25s. ■ 
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Tnn Maxb oi' Skee." By B.IX Blaetoore. t Reata. , By JK. B. Ccrard. , 

Wenberholm®. By P. G. Hamerton. I Bkociak mi” KKHniiJouit. By the Same. 
Story or Marx.rj&dbl. By P. Stomr [ The- Waterk ok IlERrri.FH. By the Same. 
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Chapel, and The Doctor’s Famila'. 
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ensitiye Plant. By B. D. Gerard. 
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.■ tiions. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 
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OBNE. By P. G. Hamerton, 
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My Trivial Life and Misfortcne* By A 
Plain Woman. 

' Poor Nellii. ■ By the Same, 
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FLORIN SERIES, mmtrated Boards, Bound in Cloth, 2®. iM. 

Oeinole’s Log. By Michael Scott, Pen Owknl By Drau llooh. 

E Cruise OB’’ THE Midok. By the Same. Adam Bi.uu. By G, Litckli.’irt. 

.Thornton. By Captain Hamilton, Ladv Lick’s Widow ouod. By General Sir B, 
LS OF THE Parish. By John Galt. B. Hainley. 

haovosT, Ac. By the Same. , Salem Chakfl. By Mrs CBiphant. 

Andrew Wylie. By the Same. ; The Pkuketual (h HArr., By the Same. 

Eisttail. By the Same, i Mias Maiuouiiu sks. By the Same, 

i Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. |John; A Love Story. BylhoSame. 

INALD Dalton. By J. G, Lockhart. i 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustfated Cover. Bound in Cloth, Ll Cd. 

^BE 0 TOB, and The DocfTOE's Family. ^ Sir Frieelis Fumfkin, Kioirra at MmUf 
f Mrs Oliphant. &c. 

Life OF Mansie Watch,. 'By D. ,M.. .i IhiE SrrBAt»RN. ■ ■ . 
ir. Life in t«« Far Wkht. By O, P. Enxtoa. 

tsSULAR Scenes and Sketches. By Valeriuh: A Runmn Story. By d. G. : 
Hardman. Loekhurl. 

ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OP BALI, ADS. Fifl«>.nth Edi- 

tion. With Illustratioim by Doylo, Lfcch, and CrowquiU. Fcap. svo, 5s. 

OWHILL. Questions and Answers in tlie Theory and Practice 

of Military Topography. By Major .1. If. Bowhh.l. Ju 1 \ul. m’own 8vo. 
With Atlas containing 34 working pliLiis and diagrams. fin tke pKss. 
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ADDON.:: Thirty Years of -Shikar. ' BySir Edwasd BbabdoHi". 

K.G,M,G. With Illustrations by G. D, Giles, and Map of Oudh Forest Tracts ; 
and Nepal Terai. , Demy Svo, ISs. . 

HJGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of .Henry Lord 

Brougham, Written by Himself. 3 vols. Svo, £2, Ss. The Volumes are sold 
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'"»WN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting 

and Tending of Forest-trees and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
Jamfa Brown, LL.D. Sixth Bditlon, Enlarged. Editml by John N ishkt, B.CBc., 
Autlior of < British Forest Trees,’ &c. 111*2 vols. royal Svo, with 350 IUuhI ra- 
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A iiUilrtl iWJiihrrof€opki(t<fth€Fiut Editim^ m large fimd-made paper, 128. 6d, 

.Herels a liaiid. Adciresses and Poenis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

l.ai;4C i*a|!**r liiiiittfj, to lOOcopjfts, price *218. 

BUCHAN, lutroductoryText-Book of Meteorology. By Alex- 

AM'U’iL BrriiAN, 1,1 Secretary of the Scottisli Meteorological 
Htx'Jety, &e. .New Edition, Orowa Svo, with Coloured Cliarts and Ingravings. 
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BUBBIDQE. 

Uoniestic Floricultare, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 

Tiuhs. rn«*tk'8l liireeUouM for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
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EditUdi, CitiWti Svo, •vrit1i_imrnei'OUi Illustrations, 7s. Od. 

Cultivat.ed Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

liidurling Xainml and Arlilicial Hybridisation, Eaising from Seed, Cuttings 
, and , Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Geneia ia 
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BURGES, S. The \'iking Path ; A Tale of the UTiite Christ. 
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BURROWS. 

Commentaries on the History of England, from the Earliest 
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BURTON. 
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History of the Ihitis'h ]*hnpire during the Reign of Queen 
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BUTCH Eli Arinenosa of Egypt. A Romance of the Arab 
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BUTE. The Altua of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase 
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BUTT. 
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■ Britisii Dlstricii. Crown Svo, Ts. 6d. 
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COLYILE.' Iloiind the Black Man’s Garden. By Lady Z. Col- 

viLEj P\R.O.S. With 2 Maps and 60 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. Demy Svo, 16 s. 

CONI) EE. The Bible and the East. By Lieut. -Col. C. B. 
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HCXriLAND. With an Introductory Note by the late Principal Tulloch. New 
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COTTEIIILL. Suggcisted Reforms' in Public Schools. By C. C. 
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CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 
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The Fatherliood of God, Considered in its General and Special 

AHMCis. Third Edition, Remed and Enlarged. 8vo, 9 s. 

The rreaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d- 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8 yo, 7s. 6d. 

CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 

Few Words on BlmeteUism. By J. W. Ciioss, Editor of * George BlioPs Life, eb 
related in her Lettew and Journals.* Post Svo, 6s. 

CUMBERLANH), Sport on the Pamirs and Turkistan Steppes. 

By Major il S. CuMUKRLANfD. With Hap and Frontispiece. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

CURSE OF INTELLECT. Third Edition. Pcap. Svo, 28. 6d net, 
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BE LA WAER. An Eastern Cruise in the * Edeline/ -By the 

Countess Be La Warb. In Illustrated Cover. 2s. 

BESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
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Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Chaeles DotroLAS, 

M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Post vSvo, 6s. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Crown Svo, 
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DOUGLAS. Chines© Stories. By Eobeet K. Dofolas. With 
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DOUGLAS. Iras : A Mystery. By Theo. Douglas, Author of 

‘ A Bride Elect.’ Cheaper fldiiion, in Paper Cover .specially designed by Woinrath. 
Grown Svo, Is. 6d, 

BU I CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XIL Translated 

into English Verse. By Sir Charles Du Cane, K.C,M.C4. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

BUBGEON, History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 

Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The .Royal Scots ; with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Eoyal 
Scots. By Major R. C. Dudgeon, Adjutant 3rd Battalion the Boyal Scots, 
Post Svo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

BUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 
tions between Agricultural Tenants and the Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmore. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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ELIOT* 

George Eliot’s Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 
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Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. po.sfc 8^’■o, 4‘2s. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations, 

New Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 
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binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
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Life and Works' of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 24 
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Holt, the EadicaL Illustrated. Sa. 6d,, cloth.— Bomola. With Viguatte. 
:te. 6d., cloth. 

MMcIlenmrch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Daniel Dtisronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.:' 

Essays. Mew Edition. Crown BvOj 5s.- ■ ' ' ' 

Impressions of Tbeoplirastns Such. Maw Edition. Crown 

■ ' 'Svo, ,1s. 

The Spanish Gypsy, Mew .Edition. ■■ Crown Swo,- 5s., - ■ 
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. N,ew Edition. Crown .Svo, .Is. ' " 

Scemes of Cleri^*al Life. Popular IMition. Royal Svo, in 

jm]ier fovrr, priec-tUi. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

from the Works of Gkorge Eliot, Kew Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 

the ‘Saturday Review.* New Edition, first and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 6s. each. 

FAITHS OF THE WOULD, The. A Concise History of the 

Owat Religions Systems of the World. By varioms Authors. Crowm Svo, 5s. 

FALKNER. The Lost Straclivarius. By J. Meade I^alkner. 

Second Edition, Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

FENNELL and O’CALLACHAN. A Prince of Tyrone. By 
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E'EBGU'SOM. kSIf Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day* 

By Lady Fejigesok, Author of *Tlie Irish before the Conquest/ ‘Life of William 
Beeves, B.B., Ltud Bishop of Bowm, Connor, and Bruinore/ &c., &>c. W^ith 
Two Portraits. 2 vtds. post Svo, 21s, 

FERBIER. 

Philosophical Works of the late Janies P. Ferrier, B.A. 

Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Econotny, St Andrews. 

, New Mition, Edited by Sir ALEXA..N»m Grant, .Bart,, and .Profassor 

. . . Lushington. '3 vols. crown Svo,. 34s..- 6d. ■ ■. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. New Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 

flint. 

Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switzerland. .By Robert Flint, Oorresponding Member of the Institute of 
Ph'ance, Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. Svo, 21s. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croali Lecture for 1887-88. 

^ , , Urn the pms. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Minth Edition^ 

ReviHed, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d 

Anti-Theistic Theories, Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. Od. 

FORIIGM CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Owphant, Pmco 2s. 6d. For List of Volumst see page 2. 

FOSTER. The PaUen City, and other Poems. By Will Fosthe. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 
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FRANCIS. ■■ Among the Untrodden Ways. By ]\f. E. Franciir 

{>h'S Francis BluiKlell), Aiitlior of ‘III a Nortli Country ‘A of 
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FRASER. 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the G-illbrc! Lectures delivered 

.' before tbO' University, of Edinburgii in 1894-oa. Fin-'t. Serifs. By Alexanber 
. Gampbeel' Feasee, D.G.U, . Oxford ; Emeritus Pruforfor of Logie and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. Post K\’o, 7s, fuL net. 

. Philosophy of Theism. Being the G-itlord Lectures delivered 

before the University of Edmbiirgh in Jsi'Cuiid Sa'h,s. Post Svu, 

7s. fid.-aeil. 

FRASER. St Mary’s of Old Montrose : A History of the Parish 

'' . of Maryton. By the Rev. Wileiam Hcxtok Phaser, M.A., B'.S.A. Sent., 
Emeritus Minister of Maryton ; Author of ‘History of the Parish and Burgh of 
Laurencekirk.’ Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

lULLAETOK 

Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ealph Macleod Fullar- 

TON. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Tanhauser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lallan Sangs and German Lyrics. Crown Svo, 5s. 


.GALT. - ■ . . ; : . 

' Novels by John Galt. . With General Introduction and 

Prefatory Notes by S. R. Crockett. Tlu; Text Kevisrd and Edited by B. 
Stoerar Melurum, Author of ‘The SLtry of Murgrcdcl,’ With Photognmire 
IlliLstrations from Drawings by John Wallace. Fcap. Svo, os. net each vol. 
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Wylie. 2 vols.— T he Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy. 2 vols.-rTiiE Ihio- 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for use in Churches by Authority of the General AHseinbly. 1. liarge type, 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 4s. 2. BiBUgeois typo, hmp cloth, Is.; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. .Sunday-School Edition, paper covers, Id., 

cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrasas, French morocco, 8s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Entirely 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. Svo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks* 

Prayers. New Edition. Authorised by the General Assembly of tlie Church of 
Scotland. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, is. 6d. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. 16mo, cloth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles, Prepared 

by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. Id. for G, or Is, per 100. 

GERARD. 

Reata; WhaPs in a Name. By E. D. Geeaed. Cheap 

Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

A Sensitive Plant. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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«EEARD. 

A Foreigner. An Anglo-Cterman Study. By E. Qbeaed. 

. CfOWB, fcVO,J)g. :■■■■■ 

The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Fignres, and Fancies 

fro?i! Traiisylvatjia. Witli M»j>s aisd IlluHtmtious. 2 vtils. post 8?o, 25g. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s« 

A Mission. $ vok. crown 8vo, 17s. 

All Electric* Shock, and other Stories. Crown 8to, bs. 
GERARD. 

.A Spotless Oepiitation. By Doeoth®.a. Gisaid. Third 

. IJclitioii. Crt:m'i! S.vOj 6s. 

The Wrong .Man. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lady Baby, Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 

Reclia. Second -Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Rich Miss Riddell. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
G'ERARD. Stonyhnrst Latin Grammar, By Rev. JoH3sr Gieabb. 

Si'Con'i Edit I'sii. Frap. Svo, 3s. 

GORDON GUMMING. 

At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon Cummistg. Fourth 

Edition, pcHt Svo, With uiiisirationf! and 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s (hnusc^ in a French Man-of-War.' New and Cheaper 

. Edition. Hvo. With IlliistratioHs aiid Map. 123. 6d, 

Fire-Fmintaina. The Kingdom of Hawaii : . Its ¥olcanoes, 

and lhi‘ llistury of its Missions. With Map and nUistraiions, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 

' , ' Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. ' Svo, with 

" llln'stwtlraw, lOfi. ■ ■ 

Granite Crags: The Yd-semitd 'Region of California. IIIub- 

tmtdd with $ Eitcfravinj^s. New aud Cheaper Editioii. Svo, 8s?. 6d, , / 

GRAHAM. Mannai of the Elections (Scot.) {Corrupt and Illegal 

PractireH) AeC ISPO, With Analy.His Keiative Aet of Sedemnt, Appendix con* 
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Edward Oe-jiham, Advocate, Hvu, 'Isi. 6d. 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Saeah Geand, Author of 

* The il«‘ave!dy Twins,’ ‘ Ideala; A Btody from Life.’ ■ Crown Svo, 6s. 

Singularly Deliided. Crown Svo, 6s. , 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A, C. 6 b ant. New 

BdifcioiJi. Grown Svo, 6a. 

GRIER, 

In Furthest Ind. The Narrative of 'Mr Edwabb Oaebyon of 

Ellswcther, in t he Gonuty of Northampton, aud late of the Honourable East India 
Ccmipany’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace 169T. 
Edited, with a few' Explanatory Notes, by Sydney C. Gbier. Tost Svo, 68. 
.His Excellency’s English Governess. ■■'Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Uncrowned King : A Romance of High Politics. Second 

Edition. Grr»wn Svo, iK 

Peace with Honour. Cro-wui Svo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE -SMITH. Crispus: A Drama. By H. Gotheie- 

Smith. Fcap. 4to, 58. 

HAGGARD. Under Crescent and Btar. By Liout.-Col Anbkbw 

Ha<'30.%ud, I).S,0,, Aufclwr of ‘Dodo and I,’ ‘Tempest Torn,’ &e. With a 
Portrait, S^mond Edition. Grown Svo, 6s, 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 

Book for Plantaw, Coloulste, and Settlers. By R. 0. Haldane. Post Svo, 08. 
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By F, O, Hameeton, JuUthor of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ New Bditioii, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Marmorne. Hew Edition. Crown Svo, 3 b. 6d» 

HAMILTON. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, 

Bart., Professor of Logic and Mctapliysics in the University of Idinbiirnh 
Bditedby the Eev. H. L. Hansel, B.D., LL.D., Doan of St Panl’s; and John 
VE iTCH, H.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Bhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the' Same. Third Edition 

^Revised. 2 vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, Svo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Lome 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch, of the 
University of Glasgow. Svo, with Portrait, ISs. * 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Philosophy, Two 

Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, January and 
February 1883, By Professor Veitch, Crown Svo, 2 b. ’ ^‘^nuary aim 

HAMLEY. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

GeneralSir Edwabd Brcck Hamlky, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Pifa Edition, Revised 
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sfdd!' ^ Second Edition. Crown Svo, 

On Outposts. Second Edition. Svo, 2s. 

^ Military and Political Summary. 
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Our Poor Eelations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illustratirma 
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HAY. Th«^ Works of the Right Hev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 
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HEATLEY. 

The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical Guide for 
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The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Editions. 
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Select Poems of M'rs Hemans. Pcap., cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 
HERELPSS. Cardinal Beaton : . .Priest and Politician. . . By 
John IIkrki.ehh, ProfesRf^r of Church IliBitory, St. Andrew^n, With a Portrait. 
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HEW.!B6N. The Isle of Bate in the Olden Time. With Illns- 
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HIBBEN. Inductive Logic. By John Gwee Hibben,. Ph.D., 

AHslKtant ProfOHKor of Logic in Prmceton University, U.S.A, Crown Svo, 
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HILDEBEAND. The Early Relations between Britain and 
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HYSLOP. The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hyslop, 
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IDDISLEIGH. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 
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Popular Edition, With Portmit and View of Pynes, Post Svo, 7s. 6d 
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